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GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Lithographs better —Solders bet- 
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@ It is one thing to re-design & 
register housing in two deep drawn stam 
ings—each pressed from a single sheet 
—and quite another thing to make those 
stampings. But TRANSUE & WILLIAMS Engi- 
neers are practical, and the job was done. 


As re-designed this new housing has much 
less weight than the previous assembly. 
and because of the smoother and more 
uniform surfaces of the one-piece stamp- 
ing, our customer obtains a more satisfac- 
tory finish. But that isn‘t all. Production 
costs are less, handling is easier, and with 
fewer parts to assemble, labor is saved. 
Moreover, the re-designed cash register 
has already rung up increased sales! 


TRANSUE & WILLIAMS has the ability to 
design. the facilities to produce. For 
stampings in production quantities, 
call in our engineers for counsel. 
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; fs the Editor 
Views the News 


UTURE generations will regard the floods 
of 1936 as a convenient landmark of time, 
much as we refer to the earthquake and 

fre of 1906, the Dayton flood of 1913 or the 

stockmarket crash of 1929. However, the im- 

mediate effect of last week’s disaster is a major 

setback to operations in many branches of in- 
dustry. From New England to the lower Ohio 

(p. 14) high waters have caused serious dam- 

age to furnaces, mills and factories. Until the 

toll is reckoned accurately, estimates will 
mean little. Nevertheless it seems safe to say 

that American industry last week suffered a 

greater property loss than from any single 

calamity in its history. 


¢ ° + 


The angry waters descended just at a time 
when steelworks operations and industrial ac- 
tivity generally were pointed toward new 

postdepression high points. 
Reeds Curb Steelmaking schedules at the 

beginning of the week, if un- 
Upward Trend interrupted by the _ floods, 

easily would have carried the 
average operating rate for the week to a point 
comfortably above 60 per cent of capacity. 
STEEL’s index of activity (p. 30) was moving 
toward the previous high of last December. 
The floods, of course, have interrupted this up- 
ward trend and have set back the indicated 
gains. Simultaneously, the disaster has created 
a need for steel (p. 14) for repair and recon- 
struction. 


° ° * 


Hearings on the Wheeler anti-basing point 
bill (p. 20) have been marked by a ill-con- 
cealed disposition upon the part of certain 
senators to discount the evi- 
dence submitted by represen- 
tatives of steel producing 
Not Understand companies. Some of the mem- 

bers of the upper house, who 
Obviously know little of the industry and even 
less about the basing point system, persist in 
believing that the system is advantageous to 
large producers and injurious to small con- 


Senators Do 
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sumers. They seem to think that in fighting 
for the abandonment of basing points they are 
protecting the small company from the op- 
pression of large corporations. The system is 
not as simple as that. Large and small com- 
panies alike benefit from basing points, and 
others—both large and small—are penalized 
by them. No one claims that basing points are 
equitable to all interests. 


In one sense the basing point system is 
analogous to the present freight rate struc- 
ture. Under the existing system or structure 
certain consumers and _ ship- 
pers enjoy definite advantages 
over other consumers and 
Better Way shippers. If the basing points 

or freight tariffs are changed 
to satisfy complaints, then benefits will accrue 
to a new group and immediately another group 
will be penalized. However, this method 
while not ideal—does work in the direction of 
equity for the largest number of interests. It 
is the process of evolution and refinement. It 
seems infinitely preferable to the Wheeler pro- 
posal, which would upset everything and ex- 


Refinement Is 


pose small companies, as well as large corpo- 
rations, to the chaos of drastic readjustments. 


Hand-to-mouth buying, which was much in 
vogue during recent years, loses much of its 
charm when business conditions are improving. 

One commentator (p. 27) 
Be Forehanded places timely emphasis upon 

the present desirability of 
in Buying forward purchasing, particu- 

larly of ‘“‘tailor-made’”’ ferrous 
products. Using steel castings as an illustra- 
tion, he points out the penalties one pays when 
he insists upon “rush” shipments. Forehand- 
edness in purchasing should pay dividends 
at least under present conditions. .. . STEEL 
presents in this issue (p. 36) a summary show- 
ing the chemical and physical test require- 
ments in all current A.S.T.M. specifications for 
steel castings. This information, together ex- 
planatory text by a recognized authority on the 
applications of steel castings, should assist 
consumers in specifying and purchasing the 
various grades of these products more intelli- 
gently. 


eae Va 
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teel Industry in Ohio Valley Is Making a 
Rapid Recovery from Flood 


MERICA’S Ruhr is ris- 
ing indomitably from 
the unprecedented twin 
floods which last week raced 
down the Monongahela and 


Allegheny valleys to inundate 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
to a record depth, and thence 
sweep down the Ohio valley. 
Few iron and steel produc- 
ing and consuming works on 
these three great rivers 
caped some degree of flood 
waters. Levels four to five 
feet above the floors of main 
buildings were not uncommon. 
But the flood waters receded 
late last week as rapidly as 
they rose, and scarcely had 
they disappeared when thou- 
sands of workmen—almost 
50,000—made idle in produc- 
tion departments undertook 
the task of clean-up and re- 


es- 





there sufficient warning to re- 
move the more important mo- 
tor equipment to high ground. 


Notwithstanding the almost hercu- 
lean task of drying out motors, clean- 
ing out bearings and otherwise re- 
moving the mechanical handicaps of 
the flood, some mills in the Pitts- 
burgh-Ohio river area were again in 
production at the week-end, and oth- 
ers will rapidly follow. 

The brunt of flood conditions was 
borne by mills in the Pittsburgh- 
Wheeling-Weirton district, but oth- 
er districts also felt the heavy hand 
of inclement weather. 


Snow Handicaps Buffalo 


fall of 22 inches of 
wet, hard-packing snow gave mills 
great difficulty in the movement of 
cars within their yards. At the Lack- 
awanna plant of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. hundreds of switches had to be 
dug out by hand, yet not a single ma- 
unit was shut down. 


At Buffalo, a 


jor production 
Bethlehem experienced difficulty at 














pair. In only a few plants was its Steelton, Pa., plant as well as at 
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On this map are spotted the principal iron and steel cities inundated last week by 
the flood waters of the Ohio and its tributary rivers 
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Johnstown, but the waters at Steg). 
ton receded rapidly and the Suspen. 
sion was not prolonged. 

In the lower New England area, 
flood conditions hit consumers of 
finished steel, resulting in requests 
for suspension of deliveries. 

In eastern Pennsylvania, stee] pro- 
duction at three large plants wag 
seriously threatened at the height of 
the flood, the greatest danger being 
at Harrisburg, Williamsport ang 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Cumberland, 
Md. 

The silver lining—if national] mis. 
fortune can be termed that—for the 
steel industry is the prospective re 
quirement for considerable structura] 
steel and reinforcing bar tonnage for 
road and bridge reconstruction. But 
even this lining is dimmed because 
some of the funds to be devoted ip.- 
mediately to the construction of new 
bridges and highways will be divert. 


ed from funds destined for 193§ 
maintenance. 
In the iron and_ steel empire 


stretching from Johnstown on the 
north to Portsmouth on the south, is 
approximately 35 per cent of the na- 
tion’s steelmaking, and 33 per cent 
of the nation’s steel finishing capaci- 
ty. In units, some 75 blast furnaces 
and 450 open-hearth steel furnaces, 
with an annual capacity of 22,000, 
000 tons of ingots and 18,000,000 
tons of finished products, are in the 
affected area, 


Many Plants Isolated 


From last Tuesday and Wednesday 
through Saturday many plants ip 
this territory were completely out 
of communication with their head- 
quarters and their branch sales of- 
fices. 

Up to this writing (Friday night) 
only incomplete reports were avail 
able, though it was generally under- 
stood that repair and clean-up forces 
were at work and resumption of pro- 
duction was near. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Eliza and South Side works in Pitts 
burgh were many feet under water. 
At its Aliquippa, Pa., plant, down the 
Ohio river, water five feet 
above the floor in the tin house, wire 
department, and pipe mill, but did 


rose to 








Corp.'s | 


eomomenene amen ee om 


not reach the blast furnaces or open | 


hearths. Some finishing departmen& 
at Aliquippa already have resumed. 


Being on high ground, the Car | 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s Clairton | 


plant was not affected by water, al | 


though handicapped by the inability 
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of railroads to handle traffic in and 
out of the greater Pittsbufgh area. 
The Homestead plant was down for 
several days, but was reported roll- 
ing in some departments’ Friday. 
One bar mill at Duquesne was oper- 
ated through the flood period, and 
one open hearth resumed there Fri- 
day. 

Flood waters from the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers began to 
rise at Pittsburgh late last Tuesday 
and through the night and Wednes 
day rose at the rate of more than one 
half foot an hour. By Wednesday eve- 
ning the depth of the water had 
risen to the unprecedented high of 
46 feet. 

Previous high was 38.5 feet, es- 
tablished in 1907, but the waters of 
last week, some eight feet deeper, 
rose up through the Golden Triangle 
and submerged stores, office build- 
ings and industrial plants through 
at least the first floors, 


Steel Offices Deserted 


On Wednesday the national guard 
was called out and martial law de- 
elared in downtown Pittsburgh. 
However, with elevator, water, heat, 
light, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice suspended, there was no possible 
opportunity for steel headquarters in 
downtown Pittsburgh office buildings 
to function anyway. 

The tragedy of last week from the 
Pittsburgh standpoint was the fact 
that it had just started to operate 
at 50 per cent, a sharp advance 
from the 43 per cent rate the week 
ended March 14. 

This spurt resulted from a heavy 
influx of steel demand against ex- 
piring first quarter contracts, in view 
of the recent movements to clarify 


Cambria Iron Bears Brunt of Historic Flood in 1889 


OOKING back some 47 

the time of the disastrous Johns- 
town flood, it is interesting to recall 
the following comment in the June 6, 
1889, issue of Iron Trade Review (pre- 
decessor of STEEL), published just one 
week after the tragic Johnstown inun- 
dation: 


years to 


‘Direct and indirect financial loss, 
by reason of the appalling flood in 
the Conemaugh valley of Pennsylvania 
last week can never be accurately es- 
timated. Allowing for natural exag- 
geration, it would seem that the gen 
erally accepted estimate of $40,000,- 
000 is not unreasonable, when it is 
considered that not only was great 
loss, both individual and corporate, en- 
tailed, but that in very many instances 
entire assets were swept away in a 
moment, beyond all recovery 


“Upon no one corporation has the di 


and impose quantity differentials. 
For all practical purposes, the 50 per 
cent rate held only for the first two 
days of last week; from then on, 
production was negligible. 

Even had flood waters permitted 
steelworks to operate, railroads were 
unable to handle traffic. So high 
was the stage of water at Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie railroad’s Smithfield 
street station in Pittsburgh that the 
canopies over the passenger tracks 
were completely submerged. The 
Pennsylvania railroad’s tracks in its 
Conway yards were four feet under 
water. 

As the crest of the flood passed 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and other steel 
cities on the Ohio river below Pitts 











rect financial loss fallen with greater 
force than upon the Cambria Iron 
Co. . . . Published estimates of the 
loss of this company place it at from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000. It can scarce- 
ly be less than the latter figure, for the 
upper mill is totally wrecked, the low- 
er mill is damaged to such an extent 
that all machinery and buildings are 
useless, the Gautier wire mill was de 
stroyed, the great supply stores were 
swept away, the company’s handsome 
office was ruined and, of course, most 
of the tenement gone, 
Greater than this property loss, how- 
ever, is the loss of many of its most 
faithful lieutenants and employes. . 
“In the midst of this almost crush- 
ing calamity, the recuperative power 
of the company has been amazingly 
demonstrated. Scarcely had the wa- 
ters subsided, before it was announced 
that the work of cleaning up and re- 
building would immediately begin... .” 


houses are 


burgh began to fall victim. Rela- 
tively, the flood damage was less be- 
cause of the warning afforded by the 
Pittsburgh situation, but even so sev- 
eral days at least will be required to 
clean up the mills. 

The Crucible Steel Co. of Ameri- 
ca’s LaBelle works on the north side 
of Pittsburgh was badly gutted by 
fire last Tuesday night. At Etna, 
Pa., the Metzger Bolt & Nut Co. also 
suffered fire damage. 

At Ambridge, Pa., down the river 
from Pittsburgh, there was four feet 
of water on the floor of the main erect- 
ing shop of the American Bridge Co. 

Many iron and steel consumers in 
the greater Pittsburgh area not di- 
rectly affected by the flood were com- 











Airplane view of the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. at Johnstown, Pa., 
ground are the seven blast furnaces; in the background are shown some of the Bethlehem mills. 
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In the fore- 


under flood waters. 
International News photo 











pelled to close because of incon- 
venience to employes. Typical was 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
which broadcast instructions to its 
employes through its radio station 
KDKA Wednesday evening. 

The large stocks of scrap 
in the Pittsburgh district were 
der water for several days, suffering 
But the scrap 
much of last 
mak 


dealers 
un- 


no damage, of course. 
trade was disorganized 
week through its inability to 
shipments. 

The Weirton, W. Va., plant of the 
Weirton Steel Co., a subsidiary of 
the National Steel Corp., was able to 
operate throughout the flood period, 


but its Steubenville, O., works was 
down the latter part of the week, 
with 4 feet of water in it. On Fri 


day this situation began clearing up. 
Among the important steel produc 


ing centers, Chicago was singularly 
blessed by the elements last week. 
Completely escaping the blizzards 
and floods which wrought havoc in 
the East, mill operations advanced to 
the best rate in more than a year 
Ingot production at 63% per cent was 
the highest since February, 1935. 
In the meantime the district was 


Recall Capt. “Bill” Jones’ 
Aid to Johnstown in 1889 


AST week's flood at Johnstown, 

Pa., recalled the unprecedented ac- 
tion of Capt. “Bill” Jones, the beloved 
steel man of a generation ago, in rend- 
ering aid in the catastrophe of 1889. 
Hearing that Johnstown had been 
made a shambles by the breaking of the 
dam, Captain Jones immediately shut 
down the Edgar Thomson steelworks 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Braddock, 
Pa., crowded his employes into freight 
cars, and dispatched them to Johns- 
town to assist in rescue work. Only 
four months later an explosion as he 
was righting a “hanging” furnace took 

Captain Jones’ life 








speculating on the possibility of be 
required to absorb temporarily 
business which the inundated 
and Wheeling mills wer 
unable to handle. Late last week it 
difficult to estimate how much 
would accrue to Chicago in 


ing 
the 
Pittsburgh 


was 
benefit 


After the Deluge, What Happens in a 


For the answer, St". has gone to John 

D. Knox, an edito) 

spent many years in practical blast 

furnace and steel mill employment 

prior to taking a place on the staff of 

Steet. His appraisal of the situation 
follows: 


associate who 


LANTS in the Johnstown, Pitts 
burgh, Steubenville and Wheel 
ing districts which were com 
pelled to suspend operations on ac- 
count of high water conditions are 
alive with seething activity as the 
waters recede. 
Storerooms will ration out many 
pairs of gum boots, and men whose 


levers in 
cranes or 


duty it is to manipulate 
rolling mill pulpits, on 
open-hearth charging machines as 
well as those who ply their trade in 
various steelworks departments, will 
be pressed into service shoveling 
mud and mud and mud. 

Firehoses, long in red painted 
cabinets, will discharge many a gal- 
lon of water just as soon as pumps 
can be started. And in another week 
steelworks stacks will be pouring 
out smoke, whistles will be announc- 
ing the change of turns, and the 
time clocks again will be ringing full 
time crews in and out of plant en 
closures. 

What does it mean to a steel plant 
when the rivers overflow their banks 
and bring operations to a standstill? 
Well, it means plenty. Of course, 
many if not all plants in the flooded 


16 


area had sufficient time to prepare 
for the worst with the 
ception of some of the blast furnaces. 
Even so, there is plenty of work 
ahead for every mill man in the flood- 
ed districts to do. 


possible ex- 


Take the blast furnace that may 
not have had time to get ample 
blanks of coke down into the bosh. 
Perhaps the furnace was cast just 


the crew was compelled to 
Maybe the blowpipes 
dropped. Maybe they weren't. 

It will not make much difference 
what was done just before the fur- 
nace gang left if the water was high 
enough to encircle the hearth. The 
intermediate cooler may have to be 
pulled out and many a tank of oxy- 
gen through the skull 
in order to get the iron out through 
the cinder notch. Or perchance the 
furnace crew may be obliged to go 
higher up, say to the first bosh cool- 


before 


leave. were 


used to break 


ing plate in order to get the iron 
running. 
Work for Electricians 
What about the motors driving 


pumps which usually are located in 
pits many feet below ground level? 

What about motor-generators and 
other pieces of electrical equipment 
in steel plant power houses? All now 
are bedecked with mud and moisture, 
both inside and out, and to apply 
power before drying out coils and 
armatures and windings would mean 
short circuits and further delay. No, 
electrical gangs in every mill 
encircled by flood have 


steel 


waters will 


STEEL 


terests by virtue of the eastern tieup, 
but it was thought that a westward 
gravitation of a fairly substantia] 
tonnage was inevitable. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Was 
awaiting a determination of the time 
necessary to put Pittsburgh mills in 
operation before calling on the Gary 
and South Chicago works to fill the 
breach. Chicago sheet mills already 
are heavily booked for the remainder 
of March and are unable to 
modate additional business immedj- 
ately. 

Chicago sales offices of Pittsburg) 
district mills figuratively 
rooned to the extent 
their home offices and plants. Flood- 
ed by calls from customers inquiring 
as to the probable date of shipment 


accom. 


were ma- 


same as Were 


against old orders, officials for a 
time were unable to give a satisfae- 
tory answer because of the lack of 


communication facilities to Pitts 


burgh, Order cancellations were not 
infrequent, but salesmen were ag 
helpless to report cancellations as 


they were to file new business. The 
latter dwindled sharply, however, as 
soon as the crippled condition of 


eastern plants became known, 


Modern Steelworks? 


many an hour's work as well as a fat 
pay envelope for the next few weeks 

Open-hearth departments probably 
had sufficient time to get rid of heats 
before the water came into casting 
pits. But the flues, regenerators, and 
the pockets of open- 
furnaces would bear the 
the damage. Unusual main- 
is ahead for the mason 


possibly slag 
hearth 

brunt of 
tenance work 


departments, for if the brickwork 
was hot when the water rose in the 
plant refractory replacement will of 
necessity have to be made on a larg 
scale before furnaces are again 
ready for charging. Then there are 
the pumps, electrical equipment, 


conduits, bearings on ingot cars, ete. 


Millwrights will be swinging 
sledges for the next few days and 
nights in an effort to get mill pinions 
and roll stands free of mud and in 
condition to send tonnage over the 
runout table to the cooling bed. For 
every roll in the housings of mills 
flooded with water will have to come 
out to afford bearing inspection and 
make sure that no grit and grim 
will remain to destroy the bearing 


surface when power again is applied 

Then there is the tin house, 
where swirling waters engulfed tin 
pots. Gas burners require cleaning. 

Well, just as water went ‘round 
and ‘round, so are the repair gangs 
doing. Discouraging as was the first 
view after the waters subsided, the 
cleanup will be accomplished quickly, 
and in a few days the mill forces will 
be talking about ‘‘the big flood of 
1936” as past history. 
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E HAVE salesmen, order 
takers, customer spoilers, 
and other members of our 
slling fraternity. A sales manager 
has them all, and it is his job to sort 
them out, develop some, and replace 
others. An eye must be on retain- 
ing customers and securing new ones 
in each territory; not for one item 
or a good volume only but for all 
iiems salable in each territory and 
for as large a volume of each as is 
possible. 
This sorting 
disposing of salesmen selling a bal- 
getting volume all 


out, retaining, and 


anced line and 
ties together. 

It is not the sales manager's job 
te produce the article to be sold in 
nost cases. That is up to the pro- 
duction end. We expect the latter 
product, test it this 
weak 


tu study the 
way and that, strengthen its 
points and build it up to a great de 
gree of efficiency, test its ability to 
serve its purpose, and generally to 
have the product as good or better 
than its competition. It must be 
right when turned over to the sales 
departinent. The sales manager asks 
for an up-and-coming something to 
sell. 


Manager Must Know Men 


Now the sales manager has a job 
Does he hire men, maybe put them 
through a sales course, send them 
out with a senior and then bless them 
and turn them loose? If they sell, 
that’s good; if not, fire them! Get 
another? 

A sales manager builds up his 
salesmen the same as the production 
man develops his product. He knows 
when, where and how his salesman 
is failing, if he is, what part of the 
stumps him when 
selling a _ bal 


selling 
presenting, if he is 
anced line (proper proportion of all 
items), if his volume is up or down 
before it is too late to save the 
whether he is a 
territory or a 
territory—-Or 


program 


situation good 
sulesman in a 
poor man in a 


does he? 


poor 
good 


A sales manager should know his 
men, He should study them as 
though they were his product. They 
really are. He should try to know 
why they are going to fail before 
they do. Assume it costs the com- 
pany $200 to hire and train a sales- 
man; this is a very nominal cost and 
yet in dollars, it 
return on a $4000 investment at 5 
per cent for one year. A company 
owes a debt of responsibility to the 
salesman and his family which was 
incurred when making certain repre 
sentations to induce him to join up 
We lose standing with our custom 
ers when salesman turnover is too 
frequent. 

It is not any more possible to out 
line a blanket plan to handle prepa 
ration of salesmen or the salvaging 


represents a fair 
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Who Is Under Suspicion 
In Sales Management? 


BY AUSTIN S. CHAVE 


of them than it is to lay down a 
blanket rule how to make 
Each industry has 


individual 


commodi 
ties and services. 

its problems, and each 
salesman becomes a separate job. If 
manager thinks of his 
Salesman aS a $4000 capital invest 
ment entrusted to him, he will more 
carefully develop. this 


the sales 


protect and 
asset. 
Let's carry this idea of entrustin: 





Chave 


Austin S. 
His knowledge of sales is a 
many years of study in this specialized 
field combined with practical experience 


result of 


as a sales manager. He also has han- 
dled large groups of men Now a resi 
dent of Cleveland, Mr. Chave was 


brought up in the steel industry, and 
later operated a large machine shoj 
and foundry 


capital to the sales manager farthet 
Let us assume this salesman pro 
duces $1000 per year earnings for 
the company—-that seems to place a 
real responsibility on the sales man 
ager. A great auto manufacturer 
stated recently that it has $7800 in 
vested for each employe, including 
the sales force, 

We are all 
salesman 


familiar with cases 


where a joined the com 
pany, made good as a salesman, was 


finally reached the 


promoted, and 
sales manager's job. This man may 
become more of a burden than a help 
unless he has the breadth of vision 
of a true executive. 


A good machinist star 


may be a 
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at his lathe but a production mana 
mana 
Here is 


a salesman who fails in his opening, 


sales 


ger ‘‘co-ordinates.”’ A 
ger must see all things too. 


another in his presentation, and a 


third in his close, One may be fear 
ful and another too cocksure. Some 
can be told their weaknesses, other 


niust be led gently 

thinks that 
right. 
employing a 


The average company 


must be exactly 


think of 


its product 
It would not 
production manager unless he knows 
how to analyze his job, but it will 
hire a sales manager who has not 
the slightest comprehension of build 
ing a sales force with the same ex 
zetness that is required of the pro 
sales manager 


duction man. The 


must know each cog (salesman) in 
his organization as well as the pro 
duction man builds each cog in his 


machine perfectly, 
Paying Attention to Details 


The writer recently talked with a 
Sales manager of a national company 
who could not present its sales story 
really read the records of salesmen’s 
daily progress, did not know or have 
records to show what items each man 
sold (only total 
thought such detail unnecessary. He 


volume), and 


from the ranks and has the 


his superiors, in spite 


rose 
confidence of 
of irregular results and un 


sales 
happy salesmen. [or five months he 
was out of the sales manager's saddle 
went up, but he still 
substitute 


and volume 
thinks detail used by his 
is the ‘‘bunk.” 

It is important that each salesman 
be made happy and is treated as an 
important individual. He must know 
the company is interested in him 
personally. Loyalty and volume are 
the natural result 

The sales manager who can adopt 
this procedure understands methods 
of compiling records and controls, 
produces the result of increased vol 
ume, a better balanced business, and 
a stronger and more permanent or 


ganization He attracts better men 


because he ha something to offer 


them. Salesmen recognize this as 
building for expanded opportunity 

It seems that a sales manager 
should be trained for his 
though for a profession to the same 
degree that a 
must train for his specialized duties 


work as 
manager 


production 


The sales manager must give some 
thing of himself each time he calls on 
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his salesmen or has them come in 
to him. When the salesmen sense 
this they sense a leader, An analysis 
of the salesman is disturbing but it 
must be applied audibly, in writing, 
or by corrective measures. 

If a company has a number of 
items to sell and services to render 
for a charge, it is necessary for the 
sales department to sell a full quota 
of each item. This finally rests on 
the salesman, No company intends 
to leave such a salesman to his own 
devices but desires to give him gen- 
erous co-operation, yet certain con 
ditions are frequently overlooked. 
The average large company has the 
run of the nest variety of salesman, 
better or worse He must be built 
up, so he is sent to a class for a 
short period or perhaps placed under 
a store or branch manager or in 
smaller companies directly under the 
sales manager. 


Keeping Sales Records 


He is taught the line, its applica 
tion, how to handle his customer, and 
sometimes how to present his sales 
story. Sometimes we go further. We 
keep a record on a ecard or in a 
binder of his sales by volume or 
quantity. Sometimes we send the 
salesman or his superior a report of 
volume by item, though this is fur 
ther than most go. Where there is 
failure we ask for improvement—or 
else! 

Salesmen at times feel they are 
used like machines, and yet some- 
times they would be better off if they 
really were used as a machine. Can 
you picture the production manager 
walking over to the shop, and tell 
ing the superintendent to see that 
some machine is improved and then 
the superintendent going down the 
aisle to the machine in question and 
“bawling it out’’? Not at all; he 
would check the machine for its weak 


Wired for Sound? 


AVENS in the vicinity of Delhart, 
Tex., are building nests out of 
barbed wire according to the Asso 
ciated Press. Sticks, straw, and othe 
materials normally preferred are said 
to have been blow away by recent dust 
storms, and the birds have been com 
pelled to resort to short, rusted bits of 
barbed wire left in fence co;ners 








superintendent cannot do this, the 
production manager helps him to a 
point where he ean check his own 
machines in the future, 

A national company recently suf 
fered from competition; a sales story 
was needed. Canned talk was out, 
yet it was necessary for the salesman 
to tell the entire story. Interruptions 
threw him off the track. He forgot 
good points, and when a certain fea- 
ture came up he danced around it 
and failed to impress the prospect. 
He forgot the answer. 

Poor closes meant poor commis 
sion, and good men were not attract- 
€d. 

The division 
volume of the offices, but not who 
failed and who made_ good. He 
thought he had too many men for 
more than a monthly report to the 
branch manager, which was usually 
in the form of a scolding. Detail 
daily sales report were sent in, filed, 
and forgotten. 

Branch managers were salesmen 
who had made good. Many were 
good salesmen but not good sales 
managers. 

Branch managers 
were fed up with criticism, 


manager knew the 


and salesmen 


Sales Plan Is Introduced 
What appeared to be a hand-made, 
typed, and pasted-up sales presenta- 
tion ‘“‘outline’’ was worked out. 















































































































points and correct them. If the Salesmen tried it and closed their 
Peesiderit of 
Gerecal Mariage 
[Sales Manages 
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Branch Branch Branch Branch Branch || BranhManage | BeanchA 
Manager| \Managex| \Manager| |Manager| |Manager|\\WnelestleSalesman| \Manager 
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deals. The trowblesome feature was 
capitalized on and used as a close. 
(Printed sales presentations with no 
personal touch have little value.) 

The sales plan was used to attract 
good mén for branch manager jobs. 
Opportunity was built around it. 

A visible signalled record of sales. 
men’s progress was set up, and in- 
stead of 50 salesmen’s sheets buried 
on cards, the division manager js 
now able to get comparative condj- 
tions for any particular study in a 
minute or two. Offices were also 
set up on the same type of compara- 
tive record. A helpful letter went 
to each salesman, where needed, 
three times a month. The sales man- 
ager now knew the weaknesses, if 
any, and was in position to give help. 
Average earnings increased as did 
the company business. 


Division Heads at Fault 


Everyone in the sales organization 
saw the need of help. The weakest 
point was not in the salesmen group. 
It was higher up. The division man- 
agers did not talk in detail to the 
salesmen or have meetings with 
them when in town. They were not 
close to their men, because they had 
little to offer. They did not ‘‘dig” 
in. Here was a salesman who skipped 
over this line, and another passed up 
that one. One made too few ealls, 
another too many. Some were some- 
times discouraged, and when the 
division manager called they unload- 
ed, but since the division manager 
vas hazy about their individual rec- 
ord it ended just in talk. The branch 
managers could not help often for 
they felt the salesman’s failure re- 
flected on them and their alibis 
were unique. They usually were not 
instructed as branch managers of 
salesmen. When promoted _ they 
were taught mostly how to send in 
reports, orders, etc. 

Here was the machine out of or- 
der; a production man would clean 
up the situation if it took all night. 
He would not talk generalities and 
leave town. 

Another large company had a 
salesman in a certain large city who 
was so good he was called a leader, 
sat at the speaker's table, ete. It 
lad another salesman who was be- 
ing discharged as a failure the day 
a check-up was made. The record 
had shown our great salesman was 
a non-producer who just wrote busi- 
ness he had not intitiated, and was 
not calling on his trade; it indicated 
the branch manager in the city of the 
failing salesman was in need of help. 

To sum it up—if one salesman can 
be saved, one improved 20 per cent, 
another 12 per cent, perhaps another 
not all, the average increase may 
be enough to pay a good return on 
the entire business. Business curves 
are going up; now is the time for 
sales forces to tighten up. 
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WIN DOWSHOFIWIASS HI NG TON 


WASHINGTON 

HE ways and means committee 

of the house, that body which is 

charged with producing the extra 

taxes asked for by the President, is 

having a hard time giving birth to 
ideas. 

Every effort was being bent last 
week by the subcommittee, which has 
been working on a new bill ever since 
the President sent his message to 
congress, to have some kind of a bill 
or report ready for the full member- 
ship so that hearings could be com- 
menced some time this week. 

Chairman Hill of the subcommit- 
tee has announced that there is a 
possibility that congress might have 
to resort to processing taxes in spite 
of a sincere desire on the part of 
members of both parties to avoid 
that if possible during this election 
year. 


Weaknesses Develop in Plan 


Administration spokesmen feel 
that the income taxes which were col 
lected last week are going to be 
much higher than they have been, 
but, of course, this was taken into 
consideration when Mr. Roosevelt 
asked for the additional sum, It can 
be taken for granted that he put 
these figures as high as he dared, in 
order that the extra taxes should be 
as small as possible. 

Several weaknesses have devel 
oped in connection with the sugges 
tion of assessing taxes on undistri 
buted corporation taxes which evi 
dently had not been taken into con 
sideration before. One is that for 
eign holders of American stock are 
not subject to individual income 
taxes of this country, and Mr. Roose- 
velt had specifically pointed out thai 
when extra dividends were paid that 
the United States government 
through tax collections would benefit 
by this. 

Another one is the fact, which of 
course had been taken into consid- 
eration but apparently not by mem- 
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bers of congress, that the wholesale 
distribution of corporate reserves 
would weaken companies in times of 
business depression. This latter mat 
ter has been given the most serious 
consideration by the subcommittee in 
its deliberations recently. 

As has been pointed out in this 
column several times, because of the 
approaching campaign many legis 
lators have indicated that they want 
to make the tax program as small as 
they possibly can and get by with it. 

It should be understood that impo- 
sition of the proposed tax will be 
accompanied by elimination of the 
present capital stock tax and the re- 
cently-revised corporation tax. Pre- 
sumably the new burden would fall 
heaviest upon personal income tax- 
payers in the higher brackets, whose 
income is derived primarily from divi- 
dends. 

Following is a tentative schedule 
drawn up by the subcommittee: 


Effective Rate of 
Tax on Tax 
Amount on Total 
Retained Net Income 


Per Cent of 
Total Net Income 


Retained Distributed Per cent Per cent 
0 100 . . 
10 G() 15.0 1.5 
20 80 22.5 1.5 
30 70 30.0 9.0 
10 60 36.3 14.5 
50 50 10.0 20.0 
60 10) 42.5 25.5 
70 30 14.3 31.0 
80 20 15.6 36.5 
90 10 16.7 $2.0 

100 0 47.5 47.5 


BERRY COUNCIL REPORTS, BUT 
NOW WHERE DOES IT GO? 
Following submission to Presideat 
Roosevelt last week of the recom 
mendations of the George L, Berry 
council for industrial progress, there 
is increasing speculation as to just 
what is going to become of that body 
At its meeting here a few days 
ago, after having approved, unanim 
ously and otherwise, seven reports, 
it also passed a resolution asking for 
the continuance of the organization. 
There is the feeling on the part 
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of some that the President is most 
anxious to do something for Major 
Berry, especially in view of the fact 
that he has publicly announced that 
he will run for governor of Tennes- 
see. It has been pointed out in some 
quarters that, if something is not 
done by the President, he will put 
himself in the position of throwing 
down the major, and this is appar 
ently the last thing he wants to do. 
However, as pointed out in these 
columns before, the only thing thal 
can be done to prolong the life of 
the council is by Presidential pro 
clamation and also by the President 
digging up money out of some sock. 
At the recent conference of the 
council, owing to a protest by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the A. F. of 
L., the report favoring the with 
drawal of the government from 
competition with private enterprise 
was modified. Mr. Green called at 
tention, in executive session, to the 
fact that the federal government 
greatly aided recovery through the 
RFC, the Home Owners Loan Corp 
and similar organizations, which in 
normal times might be considered 
competitors of private enterprise 


FTC MAKES STRIDES 
TOWARD GREATER POWER 


In spite of all the opposition which 
the National Association of Manu 
facturers and the United States 
chamber of commerce could muster, 
the senate committee on commerce 
has favorably reported out the 
Wheeler bill to expand the powers otf 
the federal trade commission. 

The trade commission, under this 
new measure, would have power on 
its own motion to eradicate and in 
vestigate ‘“‘deceptive acts and prac 
tices in commerce” in addition to its 
present authority to attack ‘unfair 
methods of competition.’’ 

Moreover, under authority provid 
ed in the new Wheeler bill it could 
direct its authority against “ 
and partnerships” as well as corpo 
rations. It was the contention of the 


persons 
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committee in making its report that 
“it is manifest that unfair, detri 
mental or illegal practices affecting 
or interfering with commerce may 
be carried on as well by persons and 
partnerships as by corporations.” 


STEELMAKERS, FABRICATORS 
HOLD TO NRA STANDARDS 


The iron and steel industry is giv- 


en a moderately clean bill of health 
in regard to maintenance of hour and 
wage standards of the now defunct 
setel code, in the Roberts report just 


transmitted to the President by Sec- 


retary of Commerce Roper, 


In the iron and _ steel industry 


proper, 143 establishments with 183,- 
No de- 
standards 


233 employes were surveyed, 


partures from the NRA 


were reported in 116 establishments 
Departures are 
reported in the following classifica- 


employing 131,276. 


tions: In both labor and trade prac 


tices, five establishments employing 
34,880 persons; in labor only (trade 
practices covered also), two estab- 
lishments employing 5165; in trade 
practices only (labor covered also); 
19 establishments employing 4712; 
in trade practices only (labor not cov- 
ered), one establishment employing 
7200, F 
In the cast iron soil pipe industry 
in which there are 43 establishments 
employing 6645, there were no de- 
partures from code standards in 22 
establishments with 4755 employes. 
In the fabricated metal products 
industry with 2824 establishments 
and 153,983 employes, there were no 
departures in 1676 establishments 
employing 97,628. The largest group 
to depart from code standards was in 
regard to labor only (trade practices 
numbering 794. es- 

involving 28,122 


covered also) 
tablishments, 


ployes. 


Steel Leaders Defend Basing Points; 


Ickes Threatens a Federal Steelworks 


WASHINGTON 

S HEARING on the Wheeler 

Utterback anti-basing point 

bill dragged through its se 

ond week it became increasingly ap 

parent that a big majority of mem 

bers of the interstate commere 

committee of the senate is convinced 

that something should be done about 
the steel basing point system, 

The best opinion is that the bill 
will be reported out favorably by the 
committee in manner calle" 
lated to make every steel producing 
point a basing point, but while the 
bill might be passed by one house of 


some 


congress at the present session, its 


passage by both is doubtful. 


Industry Should Take Lead 


The Washington viewpoint is that 
if the steel industry does not revamp 
its pricing system congress will, and 
that the industry would be well ad 
vised to do this job from the inside 
This, however, is an orthodox view 
point based upon the alleged divine 
right of Washington to control in 
dustry, and steel leaders who testi 
fied were not disposed to get into a 
panic over the possibility. 

It was a decidedly hostile commit 
tee before which the parade of steel 
executives passed last Sena 
tors Bone, Wheeler, and Shipstead, 
in particular, attempted to harass 
the steel witnesses. Senators Davis 
and Minton, when they attended the 
hearings, tended to smooth down 
other members of the committee and 
to be more gentle toward witnesses 

Walter S. Tower, executive secr 


week, 
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tary of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, declared that 
points, with few 
places which are important centers 
of iron and steel production, that in 
all there are more than 80 basing 
points for the steel industry. He said 
further: 


basing 
exceptions, are 


In quoting a price for his product the 
seller uses the basing point which will 
give the prospective customer the low- 
est “delivered” price. As a result of 
that practice a producer no matter 
where located may sell his products in 
any part of the country in competi 
tion with all other producers. 

That is an advantage to the produce! 
because it frees him from dependence 
upon local markets alone to absorb his 
products. He may reach out for mar 
kets anywhere in the country. 

It is an advantage to the buyer be- 
cause he is not dependent on local steel 
producers either as to price, time of 
delivery, or quality of material. He 
may draw upon the entire country for 
supplies without penalty of price. 

Another objection made against the 
basing point method is the alleged 
charge that it is a device for fixing a 
uniform level of prices in the steel in- 
dustry thus destroying competition. It 
is no more a device for fixing prices 
than any other method of quoting prices. 

The idea that competition does not 
exist in the steel industry has no foun- 
dation in fact. In no industry is there 
keener and more severe competition 
This is a natural result of the basing 
point method. Under it a large num- 
ber of producers are enabled to com- 
pete at a given point. The greater the 
number of sellers seeking orders in any 
consuming area, the greater the com 
petition. Conversely, the fewer the 
number of sellers the less the competi 
tion is likely to be. 

A third theoretical objection to the 
basing point method is found in the 
charge that under it prices are held 


at rigid and artificially high levels. It 
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séems ludicrous to suggest that any 
industry which had the power to fix 
prices or is alleged to have practiced 
price fixing over a period of years should 
have consistently sold its products at 
little or no profit. In the steel indus. 


try earnings over the past decade have 


averaged only 2.5 per cent on capitalj- 
zation and during the four years from 
1931 to 1934 large deficits were incurred 

There is nothing in the record to show 
that the steel industry has profited 
from the basing point method or that 
the ultimate consumers of articles made 
from iron and steel have suffered from 
high prices. Certainly the level of stee} 
prices has not hampered the amazing 
growth of such industries as automo- 
bile, electric refrigeration, washing ma- 
chine, farm tractor, etc., whose success 
has depended upon the use of steel and 
low cost mass production and distribu- 
tion 

As a matter of fact, prices in the stee} 
industry declined steadily from 1923 to 
1933. The industry has made tremend 
ous strides in improving the technie of 
production, and the resulting savings 
in cost have been largely passed on to 
the public in the form of lower prices. 
During the past few years, for exam- 
ple, steel companies have invested over 
$200,000,000 in new continuous Strip 
mills, with the result that the product 
has been improved and the price cut 
almost in half. 

If it is the primary aim of the cham- 
pions of the anti-basing point bill to 
bring about still lower prices for steel 
products, it is well that they face cer- 
tain facts in the steel industry During 
the depression dividends practically dis 
appeared, Taxes, railroad rates and 
raw material costs must be met. The 
only remaining flexible item is that of 
wages, and it is only a question of time 
when wage rates would have to give 
way if prices were forced much lowe! 


Employment at 1929 Level 


At the present time the industry, op 
erating at 60 per cent, is employing 
about 450,000 persons, a figure approxi 
mating the total of 1928 and 1929 when 
operations were around 8&5 per cent 
Wage rates have been increased 35 pet 
cent since 1933 and are now at the 
highest level since 1929, and in some 
sections they exceed 1929. 

The fourth objection lodged by theo 
rists against the basing point method is 
that it encourages wasteful cross haul- 
ing of freight. This is a subject about 
which there is little if any information 
Is it cross hauling if a man living near 
a shoe factory in Boston wants to buy 
a particular brand of shoes made in 
Chicago and vice versa? Steel is shipped 
to all parts of the country to customers 
who, for reasons of their own, want 
particular grades from particular Ccom- 
panies. Are they to be denied that 
right? 

The elimination of cross hauling, if 
that is the purpose, would be a serious 
blow to the railroads. It has been sug- 
gested that cross hauling costs $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. This figure is fully 
25 per cent of the gross income of the 
railroads. Wipe this out and_ what 
would happen to railroad employment 
and freight rates? 

The fact that proponents of the anti- 
basing point bill are using cross haul- 
ing as an argument for its passage in- 
dicates that the intent of the legisla- 
tion is to close the door of national 
markets to many producers and thus 
to restrict competition and not to pro- 
mote it. 

Gregg, vice president in 
charge of sales, United States Steel 
Corp., made a particularly clear 
statement to the committee and al- 
though Senator Wheeler tried any 
number of times during his testi- 
mony to make him say that prices are 


Robert 
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filed and fixed in the steel industry, 
he refused to be confused——even )y 
hypothetical questions. 

The witness described the method 
of quoting of his company and its 
subsidiaries. He said that in general 
prices quoted are delivered. He 
stated that while some of the mills 
of the corporation are not at basing 
points the principal mills are, and he 
admitted that his company follows 
the basing point system along witi 
other leading corporations of the in 
dustry. 

Mr. Gregg, on being questioned by 
committee members, stated that the 
invoices of his company show the 
amount of freight charges, Dealing 
with the question of the basing 
point Mr. Gregg testified that the in- 
dustry must consider the secondary 
markets in its steel sales. The de 
livered price net, he contended, tends 
to make for more stability in the sec- 
ondary markets, 

He stated that the steel industry is 
highly competitive and denied that 
prices are invariably uniform. He 
also denied that prices are now filed 
in the industry; this he said, has 
not been done since the code became 
inoperative. 

Mr. Gregg emphasized the fact 
that the basing point system is the 
general merchandising plan in the 
steel] industry. He told the commit 
tee, again answering questions, that 
there have been many instances re 
cently when there was variation in 
prices. 

The present muitiple basing point! 
system, he testified, is the expansion 
of the old _ Pittsburgh-plus plan 


which was used by the industry prior 


to 1924. 
Refutes Noncompliance Charge 


Senator Wheeler got into quite an 
argument with the witness about the 
federal trade commission's cass 
against the Steel corporation and thy 
senator insisted that the Corporation 
is not now complying with the 
“cease and desist’ order issued by 
the commission when it uses th 
basing point system. Mr. Gregg in 
sisted that the Corporation is living 
up to its agreement with the commis- 
sion. He read into the record parts of 
the Corporation’s agreement and said 
that that had never been challenged 
by the commission. 

Mr. Gregg denied questions that 
the steel industry makes more profit 
out of freight charges than it does on 
the manufacture of steel itself. He 
stated that taking the industry as a 
whole, because of absorption of 
freight rates, probably loses money 
on freight. 

“As J read the Wheeler bill,’’ said 
N. J. Clarke, vice president in charge 
of sales, Republic Steel Corp., ‘“‘it 
hardly seems to be aimed at the so- 
called basing point method of pric- 
ing, or, in fact, any particular meth- 
od in pricing, as much as it seems 
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to have the basic principle of lower 
ing prices.” 

Mr. Clarke told the committee 
that ‘“‘so far as the steel industry is 
concerned, we merely have to look 
at its history, to show that regard- 
less of the practice of some 25 to 50 
years of using the basing point meth- 
od of selling, prices have not tended 
to be higher, but on the contrary, 
prices have over the years, steadily 
gone downward.” 

Naturally, Mr. Clarke testified, the 
keen competition which the basing 
point method creates, has played a 
large part in this trend, due to the 
fact that it enables any mill, no mat 
ter where located, to compete for the 
going business in any and al] terri 
tories. 

“With a company the size of ours,” 
stated Mr. Clarke, “‘with more than 
$200,000,000 invested in plants, we 
naturally require a broad base of 
operations, and were this bill passed, 
we feel that it would so circumscribe 
our operations that the results would 
not only be disastrous to many mills, 
but terribly confusing and disturbing 
to our thousands of customers. 

“Frankly,’’ continued Mr. Clarke, 
“IT cannot recall ever having a cus 
tomer complain about the basing 
point method of quoting, as the main 
interest of the buyer is, ‘What is this 
particular lot of steel going to cost, 
laid down at my plant?’ and when he 
receives his quotations, all of which 
cover delivered costs to his plant, his 
One concern is whether he is pur 
chasing at as low a price as any of 
his competitors.” 

E. L. Parker, president, Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, 
testified that his plant had been lo 
cated in Pittsburgh because of the 
access to raw materials. He stated 
that any change in the basing point 
system would disrupt the whole in 
dustry. 

During the course of his testi 
mony Senator Wheeler said that ‘‘the 
basing point is just a price fixing 
scheme.’ Mr. Parker in answer to 
this said that the system is merely 
‘fa method by which we arrive at de 
livered prices.” 


Would Limit Markets 


George L. Gordon, general sale: 
manager, Lukens Steel Co., 
ville, Pa., testified that his company 
makes about 7 per cent of the plates 
of the country and that his plant 
rolls the largest plates in the world 


Coates 


Mr. Gordon expressed the belief 
that the Wheeler bill would limit 
mills to selling in their immediate 
territories. Senator Wheeler denied 
this and said further that there is 
nothing in his bill which conflicts 
with the Clayton act 

It was testified by Mr. Gordon that 
his plant can sell only 40 per cent 
of its output in its own territory 
He said further that the company 
will get less for its product if the 
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present method of pricing is changed 
He denied that prices are fixed in the 
steel industry or kept up. The bas 
ing point, he testified, is a distinct 
advantage to the small consumer. 
Under this system, said Mr. Gordon, 
the little consumer knows as much 
about the market as the larger con- 
sumer. 

Others testifying included John L 
Neudoerfer, vice president, Wheel 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
who said that the revolutionary 
changes suggested in the Wheeler 
bill would cause drastic relocation of 
the industry, and A. S. Booth, vice 
president, Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa., who said that passage 
of the bill would greatly hamper 
some of the business of his company 

Secretary of the Interior and PWA 
Director Ickes, testified Friday on 
identical bids received by the PWA 
reclamation service and other gov 
ernment services on steel. In con 
nection with identical bids he said 

‘In the circumstance there does 
not seem to be much reason for con 
tinuing to ask for bids. If all prie« 
are identical we might as well bar 
gain with a single firm.’ 

He testified that all purchasin 
records seem to tell the same story 
and then said: ‘In fact, there seems 
to be an increasing tendency toward 
uniform bidding on the part of ven 
dors and manufacturers. This tend 
ency is especially marked at the 
present time as regards steel and 
machine equipment on PWA _ pro 


jects.”’ 
Cites Identical Bids 


In connection with specific com 
modities on which identical bids have 
been received he prominently men 
tioned structural steel, steel tanks, 
sheet piling, reinforcing bars, cast 
iron pipe, and machine tools. H: 
said: 

“Outstanding instances of identical 
bids on steel occurred in connection 
with the huge triborough bridge pro 
ject, Morehead City, and Miami Har 
bor project. In all these cases bid 
were quoted in terms of destination 
price, and they were identical to the 
second decimal point regardless of 
the point of shipment. 

“You might be interested in the 
fact that in cases where identical 
bids have been rejected and readvet 
tising resorted to, very often the 
new bids submitted have also been 
identical, not only as to price but 
the price has been the same as th: 
original bid.’’ 

Secretary Ickes said that ‘the 
situation where bids have been the 
same to the second or third decimal 
point have occurred so often that it 
is a fair inference that the bidding 
does not represent free and unre 
stricted co.opetition.’’ 

He said that he is in sympathy 
with the Wheeler bill and “it would 
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DETROIT 
UST to be certain they're not miss- 
ing a sale, the motor industry has 
spread-eagled the public’s 
models on its present 


about 
tastes with 
1936 lines, 

Actually, you as a buyer of an au- 
tomobile can choose between an aver- 
age of 10 to 15 different body styles, 
all on the same chassis and each un- 
der one name. In some makes, double 
that number—Chevrolet, for an 
example, makes both a standard and 
a master series complete. 

Then, multiply the number of body 
styles by at five, and often 
more, standard colors, and you will 
have some idea of how thoroughly 
this industry blankets every conceiv- 
able taste. 


least 


The comparison is startling, 
especially as against a decade ago, 
when there were only four conven- 
tionally ‘‘standard’’ body jobs: Road- 
ster, coupe, touring, and sedan-—and 


even fewer standard colors. 
Keeps Costs Down 


Credit the motor industry with 
smart merchandising in this respect, 
for it must be remembered that the 
automobile of today has no immedi- 
ate and direct competitor. If, by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination, 
the horse and buggy were carving 
into motor sales, you could visualize 
the many motor styles of today as 
a competitive attack, 

In truth, some individual automo- 
bile manufacturers have been driven 
to this wide coverage defensively, 
through the initiative of certain 
makers in the field, But, to analyze, 
the condition results with smaller 
costs that one might first think. 

For the most part, one frame 
specification suffices for as many dif- 
ferent bodies as the planning de- 
partment can think up. On closed 
jobs, rear quarter and hood panels 
are interchangeable; so are instru- 
ment panels, coach trim, motor as- 
semblies and driving mechanisms. 

Side panels, top assemblies, fen- 
ders, and running boards are the nub 
of the subject where an inch or two 
















































here and there account for all the 


outward dissimilarity. 

Translated to the retail buyer, the 
automobile industry is fair in its 
costs. Obviously lowest on the vol- 
ume models, the tag to the buyer 
there is commensurately down. For 
example, General Motors has been 
finding the two-door sedan job on 
Chevrolet, Pontiac and Olds is mov- 
ing at the rate of one in every four 
ears sold, Thus it is priced at the 
lowest figure. 

In brief, the idea of as many 
models as possible to a series is un- 
beatable as a sales talk. Actually, if 
you buy a slow-moving model you 
pay for it. To illustrate, there is a 
spread of over $260 from the Ford 
V-8 coupe to the convertible. 


Still Introducing New Types 


As if there were not enough 
models now to cope with this spring's 
buying, the last few weeks the plants 
here have been announcing additions, 
mostly convertibles. 

DeSoto has a new 
model, a roomier sedan on a 130-inch 
wheelbase; Chrysler has brought out 
a town car in the deluxe eight on a 
133-inch wheelbase with LeBaron 
body; Packard has broken out with 
a convertible on the 120, making 12 
body styles now available for that 
series alone; LaFayette has _ just 
marketed a cabriolet; Hudson will 
soon drop an eight sedan that has 
been on a 127-inch wheelbase onto 
a 120-inch base. 

DeSoto also has a seven-passenger 
custom Airstream now on a 130-inch 
wheelbase, against 117 inches for 
other Airstreams. Graham is work- 
ing out details on a ‘‘businessman’s 
coupe’ model. High-wheel models 
have been recent announcements of 
such as Plymouth and Chevrolet. 
Packard’s small six, a late-summer 
prospect, falls more in the new series 
description rather than a new model. 

Since Feb. 1, there has hardly 
been a car manufacturer that has not 
dusted off advertising copy on con- 
vertibles. Many of these, it is true, 
date from last November when the 


“traveler” 
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entire new series was presented, but 
announcements are worded as ‘‘new 
models.’’ Most are; the winter never 
gave them a chance to see if they'd 
sell. 

The story that Detroiters have 
liked best to tell the last week is the 
one of a certain local Pontiae dealer 
who made ten new car sales over a 
recent weekend, Equally good for its 
cheering qualities is that of a Ply- 
mouth salesman who alone closed 
five used car sales in a single eve- 
ning. 

Based on a multiplication of these 
yarns by the thousand over the 
country, finished car assemblies in 
the plants here are generally on the 
five-day week that was initiated the 
week before last. 

Ford and Chevrolet both knocked 
out 25,000 to 26,000 assemblies last 
week, each on the basis of working 
five days. Hudson stepped a day, toa 
five-day week, and made = 2700 
models. Plymouth did 10,000 units in 
five days followed by Dodge at 7000 
for the week. 

Other totals in the assembly 
column were Buick at 3300; Olds, 
3200; Studebaker, 2000; Packard, 
1700; Nash, 1700; and Chrysler 
jumped with DeSoto, 2200. 





Changes in Ford Purchasing? 

At present Ford is considering 
some changes at the main purchasing 
division. Buyers from the English 
and German assembly divisions have 
been recent visitors back home at 
the Rouge headquarters, so has cer- 
tain personnel from the Japanese as- 
sembly unit, A rumor in Detroit that 
will not down says a consequential 
change may be made soon close to 
the top in an important Rouge pur- 
chasing division. 

Ford, like many others at present, 
continues to hold to a 20-day bank 
of parts. Of course 20 days’ supply k 
under today’s 5000-per-day assem- 
blies is really comparable to 45 or 
60 days’ bank of a few years back. 
manufacturer, 
closely 





A leading parts’ 
which has been working 
with Ford, will announce an import- 
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ant motor car improvement soon, 
presumably for the 1937 models. 

This is to be an oil filter system 
predicated on the assumption that 
good lubricating oil is by no means 
exhausted at 10,000 miles provided 
it can be kept clean and freed from 
acids, abrasives, dilution and other 
conditions that tend to cut down its 
life. There is talk that lubricating 
oil might be good for 10,000 miles 
under ideal conditions. 

Logically, the new system may be in- 
stalled in any car, but this particu- 
lar parts maker has been working 
closest with Ford on tests so far. 


(About two years ago Mirrors of 
Motordom reported that experiments 
were being made to create a crank- 
case situation whereby engine oil 
would have to be changed only every 
10,000 miles. It was intimated that 
Ford might press this as an economy 
talking point. Oil producers were 
much disturbed at this report, which 
Ford subsequently denied.) 


Here and There on Motor Row 


Willys-Overland, now that receiver- 
ship has been lifted and the trustee 
permanently appointed has a freer 
hand, is thinking about putting out 
a new model. . Spicer Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, O., recently acquired an un- 
developed tract at Adrian, Mich., but 
declines to say anything about ex- 
pansion, Chrysler's foundry has 
been working on a 4-day week re- 
cently. . . . Bundy Tubing Co. and 
Ternstedt Mfg. Co., two of the most 
important parts’ suppliers to Detroit 
assembly lines, have been on a five- 
day week. . The Hupp plant here 
remains closed and some of the com- 
pany’s storage space is being used by 
a competitor. . Though Chevrolet 
sold 145,754 new cars in January 
and February, its sales outlets moved 
better than 400,000 used cars in No- 
vember, December, January and Feb- 
Tuary. The Chevrolet junking pro- 
fram is credited with having dis- 
posed of 50,000 wrecks. ... The body, 
made by Briggs at the Le Baron 
Plant, for Lincoln-Zephyr is reputed 
to be the most costly in motordom 
They say that “in the white,” that 
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is, ready for painting, it costs around 
$125 for each one. ...A fleet of 
tugs, engaged as ice breakers, worked 
between Toledo and Dearborn last 
week, clearing the way for coal 
barges to move into Ford’s plant, the 
latter's coal supply being badly de- 
pleted. . . .City Auto Stamping Co., 
Toledo, O., has its die division booked 
to capacity until September. 

Chrysler, never an enthusiastie ad- 
vertiser via the ether, began an elab- 
orate radio program a week ago last 
Thursday. Experiments continue 
to be carried on here with aluminum 
for automobiles in wider spread 
usage. Pontiac has been testing on 
body applications of sheet aluminum 
and Bohn Aluminum has been work- 
ing on an all-aluminum engine block, 
presumably for a rear-engine car. 
Fisher Body has been experimenting 
with high-tensile, light-weight steels 
for fenders. . In some parts of the 
country Ford dealers are pooling the 








Automobile Production 
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sale of their used car trade-ins and 
arranging for servicing among any 
member of the pool. In Cook county 
(Chicago), Illinois, recently 70 deal- 
ers got together on this basis and 
sold 5500 cars in ten days... . Willys 
made an average of $8 per ear on 
the 28,741 produced during receiver 
ship 


Niles-Bement-Pond Merges 
With General Machinery 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, 
which owns the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford Conn., is working on a plan 
to merge with General Machinery 
Corp., Hamilton, O. A new company 
to be formed which will be of the 
same name—Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

will exchange its securities for 
stocks of the merging units. 

The consolidated company will have 
assets of more than $12,000,000. 
General Machinery had assets of 
about $4,500,000 on last Dee, 31. 

Officers are to be as follows: Chair 
man Edward A. Deeds; president, 
George A. Rentschler; vice presi- 
dents, Clayton R. Burt, A. A. Byer 
lein, Robert M. Derby, Curtis T. 
Ziegler and Charles K, Seymour the 
latter also treasurer; secretary, B. E. 
Johann, Mr. Seymour now is presi- 
dent of Niles-Bement-Pond; Mr. 
Rentschler is now president of Gen- 
eral Machinery; Mr. Burt is now 
president of Pratt & Whitney. 

The proposed merger will be sub- 
mitted to stockholders at a meeting 
at Jersey City N. J., April 21. 


Finishing NRA Steel Study 


A. G. White, in charge of the NRA 
steel study, stated Friday that work 
on the survey will be completed 
March 25. It looks at present, he 
said, as though all of the chapters 
will be completed except that on 
prices It probably will be some time 
yet before the study is made public. 
































































Production 


TEELMAKING averaged 50 per 
cent last week, a decline of 7% 
points, due largely to curtail 
ment in the flooded districts. Heavier 
schedules at Youngstown, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and New Eng 
land, with unchanged operations at 
Birmingham, Detroit and Cincinnati, 
served to hold the rate at the 50 
per cent level, It is expected by the 
beginning of this week that most of 
affec’ed 


the closed plants in these 


territories will again be in opera 
tion in some degree and operations 
will again be on the upward trend. 


Further details follow: 


Youngstown—Gained 3 points last 
week to 74 per cent, and will hold 
at this level at this week's siart 
Some orders from mills in the flood- 
ed areas are being transferred to val 
ley mills. 

Pittsburgh—-At best only an esti 
mation, steelmaking operations here 
last week probably averaged about 
18 per cent. The week opened at a 
rate of 50 per cent, up 7 points, but 
by Tuesday night flood conditions re 
sulted in widespread cessation, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. was able to 
maintain uninterrupted blast furnace 
and steelmaking operations at Ali 
quippa. No explosions of blast fur 
naces or open-hearth furnaces were 
reported, It is expected by the be 
ginning of this week that most closed 


plants will resume in some degree 
at least. 

Wheeling—-Estimated at 55 per 
cent last week, with the handicap of 








Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Mar. 21 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh . *18 25 35 33 
Chicago 631. Li, 17 {X81 
astern Pa. 38 1 28 33 
Youngstown 74 3 60 6 
Wheeling 55 23 92 66 
Cleveland 7Q + 4 70 2? 
buffalo 17 5 37 o2 
Birmingham. 69 None 55% 52 
New England 56 5 51 71 
Detroit 94 None SX 100 
Cincinnati 76 None ; ; 
Average..... 50 Tle 16 19 


+Not reported. 
*Estimated in view of flood conditions 








floods difficult to gage. Weirton Steel 
Co, was able to operate at Weirton, 
although its Steubenville plant went 
down. 

Birmingham—Unchanged at 69 
per cent, with little change indicated 
in the immediate future. 

Detroit——Held at 94 per cent last 
week, with 16 of 17 open hearths ac 
tive, 

Central On 1 


eastern seaboard 


Twenty Years Without a Lost-Time Accident! 





That is the remarkable record recently established by the roll turning department 
Ss 


i 


of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. Back in 1916, when the World 
war was being waged, to make the world safe for Democracy, this group of men 
turning rolls in Armco’s Middletown works determined to make thei department 


safe for themselves. They succeeded. 


Despite the dangers of handling heavy 


rolls, intricate machinery and grinding wheels continuously, the department 


worked safely through one year five 
The prolongee 


/ 
and now twenty years 


years ten years 
record of this Armco department shows 


fifteen years 


that a steel plant can be made safe than a city street 
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point, to 38 per cent, due in part to 
the suspension of Operations at one 
plant because of the flood. Certain 
consuming plants in the flooded areas 
have requested suspension of ship- 
although 
bearing on 


ments for the time being, 
this should have little 
steelmaking operations, which should 
again soon be tending upward, 


Cincinnati—Unchanged at 76 per 
cent, as 18 to 24 open hearths were 
active. Peak of the Ohio river flood 
was expected at Cincinnati Monday, 
placing handicaps on_ pro- 
duction of river mills. Open hearths 
at Middletown will be unaffected, 


possibly 


New England—tUp 5 points to 56 
per cent last week, with a schedule 
calling for a further advance to 67 
per cent this week. 


Chicago—Increased 1% points to 
631% per cent, the best rate since 
early F'ebruary. A continuation of 
operations at around the present 
level is indicated for the next gey- 
eral weeks. Blast furnace schedules 
are steady, with 20 of 41 stacks ac- 
tive. 

Cleveland-Lorain Up 4. points 
to 79 per cent, highest since last De- 
cember, Republic Steel Corp. is op- 
erating 13 of its 14 open hearths; 
Otis Steel Co. 7 of its &; and Na- 
tional Tube Co., Lorain, 11 of its 12. 
Republic has three of its four blast 
furnaces on; Otis, its two, and Na- 
tional, three of its five. 


Buffalo—Climbed 5 points last 
week to 47 per cent, peak of this 
quarter. Reports of additional units 
being called into production before 
the end of this month are current 
which will lift the rate above 50 per 
cent. Bethlehem Steel Corp. is now 
using all of the 14 open hearths in its 
No. 1 battery at Lackawanna, and 
cannot add further to production 
without going into the long idle No. 
2 battery. No such action is con- 
templated until the company’s new 
strip mill gets into full production. 


Meetings 


ONCRETE Reinforcing Steel in- 
a stitute will hold its twelfth an- 
nual meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., April 20-22. A pro- 
gram of business and entertainment 
has been arranged, details of which 
will be announced Reserva- 
tions are being taken by W. S. Thom- 
North Wells 


soon. 
son, secretary, 201 
street, Chicago. 

WASHER MAKERS MEETING 


Plain Washer Manufacturers asso- 
meeting at 
French 


ciation is holding a 
French Lick Springs hotel, 
Lick, Ind., March 23. Part of the 
program is a golf tournament, to be 
held March 24. 
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rade Commission Sues Over 


nd to  Stock”’ Tin Plate Sales 


IFTEEN companies engaged in 

the manufacture of tin plate are 

charged with violation of the fed- 
eral trade commission act, in a com- 
plaint just issued by that commis- 
sion. 

The complaint alleges that the re- 
spondents entered into an agreement 
under which they have refused to 
sell a certain grade of their product, 
known as “stock plate’, to jobbers 
of tin plate and small manufacturers 
of tin cans and other metal contain- 
ers. Thereby, the complaint charges, 
the respondents have arbitrarily and 
unduly enhanced the prices which 
jobbers and manufacturers must pay 
for a higher grade of plate sold by 
the same respondent companies, 

The complaint also alleges that the 
respondents’ practices tend to lessen 
and suppress competition in the sale 
of tin plate, and to create a monop 
oly in the manufacture of tin con 
tainers on the part of the American 
Can Co. and the Continental Can Co., 
which together consume approximate 
ly 65 per cent of the production of 
tin plate. 


Leading Interests Named 


The respondents are: American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Canton Tin Plate Corp., Canton, 
O.; Columbia Steel Co., San Francis 
co; John Follansbee, George T. Ladd 
and Isaac M. Scott, trustees in bank- 
ruptcy for 
Pittsburgh; Granite City Steel Co 
Granite City, Ill.; Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Repub 
lic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O.; N. 
& G, Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md.; 
Washington Tin Plate Co., Washing 
ton, Pa.; Weirton Steel Co., Weir 
ton, W. Va.: Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 


Follansbee Bros. Co., 


The complaint points out that the 
respondents produce three grades of 
tin plate, namely, ‘“‘production plate”’ 
which constitutes the bulk of the tin 
plate they manufacture, and which is 
made in accordance with customers’ 
specifications; ‘‘stock plate’, desig- 
nated as ‘‘over-runs” and ‘‘seconds 
Which, because of the difficulty in 
controlling production in the manu- 
facture of ‘‘production plate”, is ac 
cumulated in large quantities, and 
for which the respondents do not 
have specific orders, and ‘waste- 
waste’’, which contains defects so 
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great that it cannot qualify as “‘see 
onds”’. 

According to the complaint, the re 
spondent companies, in October, 
1934, entered into the alleged com 
bination to eliminate competition in 
the sale of ‘‘stock plate’ by agree 
ing not to quote prices on such grade 
of tin plate nor to offer the same for 
sale to jobbers and to small can man 
ufacturers, who, because of lack of 
financial capacity, were unable to 
carry “production plate’ in stock. 

Since January, 1935, it is alleged 
the respondents, by refusing to sell 
‘stock plate’, have accumulated 
such quantities of it and have cut it 
into such shape that it cannot be 
used by jobbers and small manufac 
turers of tin cans, and it now is 
classified as ‘‘waste-waste’ being 
sold as such for domestic consump 
tion and for export, although in the 
latter case the shape is not mutilat 
ed. 

The result of these alleged act: 
the complaint charges, tends to in 
crease the prices of tin plate above 
the prices which prevailed in the past 
and which would prevail under nor 
mal and open competition among the 
respondents, and tends to foree job 
bers of tin plate out of business 


Monopoly Is Charged 


American Can Co, and Continen 
tal Can Co. are, it is said, the prin 
cipal purchasers of ‘production 
plate’, because of their size and larg: 
purchasing power, and the complaint 
alleges that the practices of the re 
spondents tend to create a monop 
cly in American Can and Continental! 
Can by depriving the competitors of 
these two companies, namely, the 
small manufacturers, of their normal] 
source of supply of tin plate by fore 
ing such competitors, who in the past 
could purchase ‘‘stock plate’ through 
jobbers, to buy ‘‘production plate”’ at 
prices substantially higher than they 
were formerly required to pay and 
which are in fact higher than 
prices paid for the same product by 
the American Can Co. and the Con 
tinental Can Co. 

The commission fixed April 17 as 
the final date for the respondents to 
show cause why an order to cease 
and desist from the practices com- 
plained of should not be _ issued 
against them. 


BUYS FARM LIGHTING DIVISION 


Continental Motors Corp., Muske 
gon, Mich., has acquired the farm 
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lighting division of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and the operating equipment is 
to be transferred to Muskegon 


Died: 


EORGE GORDON CRAWFORD, 
67, former president of Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co.. Birmingham, Ala., and of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, in Birmingham, March 20 
Born in Madison county, Georgia, 
he received his degree of bachelor of 
science from Georgia School of Tech 
nology in 1890 From 1891 to 1892 
he studied at Karl-Eberhard univer 
sity, Tubinger, Germany, and re 
turned to the United States to be 
come chemist for the Edgar Thom- 
son works, Carnegie Steel Co. In 
1895 he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces at Edgar 
Thomson, and in 1897 he became su 
perintendent of blast furnaces and 
steel works at McKeesport, Pa., for 
National Tube Co., remaining until 
1899 In that year he returned to 


kdgar Thomson as blast furnace si 
perintendent, serving in that capac 
ity until 1901 

For the next six years he was de 
partment manager of National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., and in 1907 was 
elected president of the Tennessee 
company. He held this position for 
2° years, and in February, 1930, was 
elected president and member of the 
executive committee of Jones @& 
Laughlin, remaining there until May, 
1934, when he severed his connec- 
tion with the company to return to 
his home in Birmingham, Ala 
* s 4 

Porter, 596, formerly 


Sidney 5S 
vice president and one of the 
founders of the Calumet Steel Co., 
Chicago, in Hollywood, Fla March 
13. A son of J. E. Porter, first presi 
dent of Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
Mr. Porter at one time was asso-i 
ated with that company In 1907 
with his brother, J. H. Porter, and 
A. S. Hook he founded the Calumet 
Steel Co. Mr. Porter served as vice 
president from that time until last 
summer, when the company was ac 
quired by the Borg-Warner Corp 
and he retired 

+ 7 . 

Louis J. Koster, 71, founder and 

former president of the McNamara 


Koster Foundry Co., in Indianapolis 


* * ° 
Thomas A. Orr, 73, member of the 
firm of Robinson & Orr. Pittsburgh, 
brokers of iron and steel products, at 
Pittsburel March 13 
+ + © 
E. T. Conner, 68, affiliated in a 
sales capacity for the past 26 years 
with Relianes Steel Casting Co 


Pittsburgh, in Pittsburgh recently 
+ + , 


Samuel S. Winner, 73, until his re 

































tirement in 1931 foreman of the gen 
eral labor department of the Home- 
stead works of Carnegie Steel Co., at 
Homestead, Pa., March 12. 

« + . 

W. E. 
the Railway Fuel Co., 
Ala., and for many years closely con- 
nected with the iron and coal busi 
ness of the district, in Birmingham, 
recently. 

« . + 

James Crombie, 68, 
sheet metal and furnace manufactur 


ing business which bears his name, 
March 19. He 


in Rochester, N. Y. 
had been engaged in this line of man 
ufacture since 1900. 
+ ° ° 
Robert G. Blotter, 41, 
treasurer of the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, at Pittsburgh, March 16. 
He was a resident of Pittsburgh all 
of his life and had been assistant 
treasurer of the company since 1931 


assistant 


. ” > 

James F. Loucks, 59, vice president 
and chief engineer, Universal Metal 
Sections Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of steel decks and other special steel 
sections for building construction, in 
Cleveland, March 16. 

* * + 

John P. Corley, for the past two 
years district manager at Cleveland 
for the Wailes-Dove-Harmiston Corp., 
New York, in Erie, Pa., March 16. He 
had been connected with the Wailes 
corporation for 11 years, previous to 
that was with the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
in San Francisco for ten years. 

6 * . 

J. Stuart Brown, 85, president of 
Brown & Co., a number of years ago 
a leading producer of puddled iron 
in the Pittsburgh district and 
liquidated in 1923, in Pittsburgh, 
March 12. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Brown was board chairman of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

r ° * 

Alonzo R. Clarkson, 91, for 40 years 
president of the Niagara Screw Co., 
Buffalo, in Rochester, N. Y., March 12. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Rochester in 1863, and was the 
university’s oldest alumnus. He found 
ed the Niagara company about 50 years 
ago. 

‘ « . 

George E. Mittinger, 66, 
general manager and vice president 
of the American Steel Container Co., 
Cleveland, in Cleveland, March 18. 
He was the inventor in 1912 of the 
steel-bilged barrel. Born in Cleve- 
land, he served as general superin- 
tendent of the New Castle Stamping 
& Enamel Co., New Castle, Pa., from 
1908 to 1912, and from 1912 to 
1922 was general manager and vice 
president of the Petroleum Iron 
Works Co., Sharon, Pa. From 1922 
to 1928 he was associated with the 
American company. 


former 
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Leake, 71, vice president of 
Birmingham, 


head of the 





Men of Industry 


ONALD P. HESS, who has been 

associated with Timken Roller 

Bearing Co., Canton, O., the past 
17 years, the last several of which 
as executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, has announced his resignation 
to take effect as soon after April 1 
as possible, so that he can devote 
his whole time to his new capacity 
of vice president and director of the 
Ebeo Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., maker 
of plumbing fixtures, metal cabinets 
and partitions, in which he has re- 
cently purchased a _ substantial in- 
terest. 

Mr. Hess joined the Timken com- 
pany in 1919, as assistant factory 
manager, and in 1921 was trans- 
ferred to the Columbus, O., plant as 
general manager in charge of all 
operations, where he remained until 
1927. He then returned to the main 
plant in Canton in his present 
capacity. He has also been in charge 
of all foreign operations of the or- 
ganization. 

e * * 

Fred Clements, director and gen- 
eral manager of the Park Gate Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., Rotherham, Eng- 
land, has been awarded the Besse- 
mer gold medal for this year of the 
Council of the Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. The medal, which was en- 
dowed in 1873 by the late Sir Henry 
Bessemer, well-known steel manu- 
facturer and inventor of the _ bes- 
semer process, is awarded each year 
on an international basis in recogni- 
tion of services rendered to the iron 
and steel industry. 

Mr. Clements, in addition to the 
active part he has played in the de- 
velopment of the Park Gate works, 





Fred Clements 
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has gained recognition as an expert 
in the industry, and his opinion igs 
sought as a consultant in many qdj- 
rections. He is a member of the 
industrial council of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. 
and is chairman of the blast furnace 
committee of that organization. 
« - + 


research 


W. M. Phares has been appointed 
district representative in the Chi- 
cago territory for the Peninsular 
Steel Co., Chicago, with head- 
quarters at 1 North Crawford ave- 


nue, 

6 . . 
Ernest F, Fisher, formerly foun- 
dry and machine’ shop superin- 
tendent of the Fisher Machine 


Works Corp., Leavenworth, Kans., 
has been appointed superintendent 
and assistant manager of the Illinois 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ill. 
+ « * 
Schumacker, for the 
past 15 years associated with the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has opened 
an office at 1120 Chester avenue, 


George P. 


Cleveland, as sales engineer to 
handle power plant equipment for 


steel mills, railroads and marine, 

The companies represented are: 
Cooling Tower Co. Ine., Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co., Na- 
tional Steam Pump Co., Stets Co., 
V. D, Anderson Co., Quincy Com- 
pressor Co., Williams Valve Co., Sea- 
Roe Packing Co., and Mabbs Hy- 
draulic Packing Co. 

r + + 

H. L. Pierson, president, Detroit 
Motor Valve Co., Detroit, has been 
elected to the board of the Eaton 
Mfg. fe Cleveland, suceeeding 
Carlton M. Higbie, Detroit stock 
broker, who has retired to devote 
more time to other interests. 

+ ° * 

Frank J. Weber has been appoint- 
ed district sales engineer of the heat- 
ing division of the Fedders Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, in charge of its western 
New York territory. He will have 
his headquarters in the company’s 
Buffalo plant. 

¢ e 2 


John Rolfe has 
sales promotion manager of the All- 
Steel-Equip Co., Aurora, Ill., manu- 
facturer of metal cabinets, lockers 
and industrial handling equipment. 
Mr. Rolfe succeeds James H. Greg- 
ory, who is now with Cramer-Kras- 
selt Co., Milwaukee. 

Mr. Rolfe has had several years 
experience in industrial advertising 
with the publicity department of the 


been appointed 
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parber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., dur- 
ing which time he also contributed 
news stories to publications in the 
contracting, coal handling, and mate- 
rials handling fields, and for a time 
served aS reporter, photographer, and 
feature writer on Aurora newspapers. 


° ¢ ° 


J. M. Degnan has acquired an 
interest in the Hill Diesel Engine 
Co., Lansing, Mich., and has been 
appointed general sales manager. He 
vill assume his new duties April 1. 
A graduate of Lehigh university, Mr. 
Degnan has been connected with 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. He was man- 
ager of the multi-V-drive and auto- 
notive sales divisions of this com- 
pany. 

* . . 

E. S. Taylerson, formerly manager 
of the research laboratory of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed re- 
search engineer, 

G. N. Schramm has been appointed 
manager of the research laboratory, 
succeeding Mr. Taylerson, and J, A. 
Schlegel has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of industrial relations. 

These appointments became etfec- 
tive Mareh 1. 


+ ¢ + 


Ben Cohen, of Louis Cohen & Son, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., chairman of the 
yard dealers’ committee of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inec., has 
appointed the following to his com 
mittee: 

David Feinburg, of David Feinburg 
& Co., Medford, Mass.; A. Clonick, of 
Clonick Steel Co., Chicago; H. Israel, 
the Israel Bros. Co., Dayton, O.; Sam 
Kesle, of the Kesle Iron & Metal Co., 
Toledo, O.; N. H. Jacobs, of Buffalo 
Housewrecking & Salvage Co., Buffalo; 
David Freedman, of Woodmere Scrap 
Iron & Metal Co., Detroit; Frank Con- 
tey, of Frank Contey Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J.; J. A. Moskowitz, of Samuel Sons 
Iron & Steel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. 
Kirchmann, of Allegheny Iron & Metal 
Co., Philadelphia; Lester Finkelstein, 
of Finkelstein Foundry & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles; H. N. Cohn, of Butler 
Iron & Steel Co., Butler, Pa.; Gus Gil- 
lerman, of Gus Gillerman Iron & Metal 
Co., St. Louis; M. Sidell, of Seattle 
Iron & Metals Corp., Seattle; B. Smith, 
of Smith Metal Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
0. L. Ford, of Ford Iron & Metal Co., 
Baltimore. 


+ ¢ ° 


John P. Courtright, who has been 
Cleveland representative for Penola 
Inc. for the past three years, on 
March 15 became district manager 
at Chicago for the Marion Steam 
Shovei Co., Marion, O. He succeeded 
I. D, Lumby, who will handle special 
sales in the coal stripping industry, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, 
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John P. Courtright 


Ind. Mr. Courtright formerly had been 
associated with Marion Steam Shovel 


Co. as a salesman in the Chicago dis- 
trict for seven years, prior to going 
with Penola. 

+ . 4 

Earl W. Stewart, vice president, 
and Marshall T. Boden, secretary and 
treasurer of the Federal Screw 
Works, Detroit, have been elected 
directors, succeeding J, S. Freud and 
W. H. Wildes, resigned. 

° . . 

Leroy Brooks Jr. has been elected 
president of the Cincinnati branch of 
the National Metal Trades associa- 
tion. Other officers elected include 
Richard E. LeBlond, vice president; 
Warner Atkins, treasurer, and O. EF. 
Schauer, secretary. 

’ + * 

Thomas O. Duggan, formerly mer- 
chandising director of Thompson 
Products Ine., Cleveland, has been 
named general manager of the com 
pany’s service division, He joined 
the Thompson organization in 1931, 
after four years as merchandising di 
rector of the National Standard 
Parts association. 


Early Ordering a Safeguard 
uality in Steel Castings 


BY R. L. COLLIER 


ASTE makes waste—and often 

resuits in the production of 

sub-standard goods. This is 
certainly true as regards steel cast~- 
ings. 

Quite frequently in the past few 
years buyers have held to a policy 
of ‘‘hand-to-mouth” purchasing. In- 
ventories have been reduced to a 
minimum so as to free working capi- 
tal for other purposes. This worked 
well on a declining market with 
values dropping more or less steadily. 
It meant lower inventory losses. It 
is not profitable to buy supplies for 
stock at $10 only to find the going 
price $9 when ready to market them. 

But this policy of buying to meet 
immediate orders only has its weak 
points, especially during a _ rising 
market. Few will deny we are in 
such a period now. Investment in 
inventories is not a bad hedge against 
inflation, You might pay $10 per 
unit for supplies placed in stock and 
be able to sell them for, say $11 or 
$12 as values increase. Then there 
is the matter of quantity discounts 
obtainable on larger volume _  pur- 
chases that may represent appreci 
able savings. 


With wages, taxes, and prices of 


The author is secretary of the Steel 
Founders’ Society of America 
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raw materials on the increase it is 
only natural to expect that deferred 
buying will, over a period, cost real 
money. There is at this time much 
to commend the policy of anticipat- 
ing future requirements and “laying 
in’’ ample stocks of goods that will 
be needed. 

That brings us to the real subject 
of these observations: The effect of 
hand-to-mouth buying on the qual 
ity of steel castings. What is here 
stated with respect to steel castings 
can be applied with equal force to 
any product involving preliminary 
preparation for production, set-ups 
or ‘‘make-ready’’, the application of 
engineering principles, careful lay 
out, ete. 

Steel castings are tailor-made 
articles. The best casting for a giv 
en purpose is dependent upon a num 
ber of fundamental factors, the neg 
lect of any one of which may result 
in an unsatisfactory product. These 
factors may be summarized as fol 
lows: 

First, conference between the pur 
chaser’s engineers who design the 
casting and the steel foundry engi 
neers who will be called upon to 
make it. This conference will usu 
ally enable the foundryman to sug 
gest any changes in design which, 
while not affecting the ultimate in 
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dustrial use of the casting, will make 
it possible to apply orthodox produc- 
tion methods which experience has 
demonstrated will insure maximum 
soundness, strength, resistance to 
impact, dynamic stresses, etc. Such 
conferences frequently lead to sim- 
plification of designs, weight sav- 
ings and the like. 

Then, too, if the foundryman un- 
derstands how the casting is to be 
used—-whether it must withstand 
alternating stresses of great magni- 
tude or resist high temperatures, 
abrasion or erosion, sudden impacts, 
high pressures or static loads—-often 
be can recommend some alloy steel 
that will last longer, for the purpose 
in question. The total cost per unit 
of useful life is a real economy con- 
sideration. 


Let Foundry Make Pattern 


Next there is the question of pat 
tern equipment. Certain foundries 
use one general type, others another. 
Obviously it is poor economy to make 
a drawing, buy a pattern and ship 
it to a foundry, expecting to receive 
perfect castings by return 

The foundry might not be able to 
use the pattern at all. Necessary 
alterations might easily cost as much 
as new patterns, to say nothing cf 
the time lost in revamping them. 
Most steel foundries have their own 
pattern shops, manned by skilled op- 
erators, who are familiar with steel 
foundry production methods and can 
turn out suitable patterns with mini- 
mum delay. 

With the matter of design settled 
and arrangements made for the pro 
duction of the proper patterns, the 
rest of the job is up to the foundry. 
Here the last preparatory steps are 
taken before putting the pattern into 
production. 

If alloy steel castings are wanted, 
the job is scheduled for a time when 
a sufficient amount of similar work 
will have accumulated to justify run- 
ning a full furnace heat of the par- 
ticular analysis of steel required. 
Otherwise melting costs would be ex- 
cessive. The pattern is checked 
against the customer's blueprint, not 
once but perhaps two or three times, 
to be sure that the castings will con 
form to the correct dimensions. 

Then expert foundrymen decide 
how the mold shall be made; how 
and where the molten steel shall de 
poured into the mold cavity (place- 
ment and type of gates); where 
vents shall be placed through which 
the gases generated in the mold dur- 
ing the pouring operation can free- 
ly escape; where reservoirs of liquid 
metal (risers or heads) shall be pro- 


express. 


vided to insure proper ‘feeding 
down" of the metal to produce cor- 
rect solidification, insuring maxi- 


mum density of the steel. 

Cores must be formed, baked and 
inspected. Suitable heat treatment 
must be scheduled. A score of minor 
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decisions must be made, each of 
which will have an important influ- 
ence on the quality of the casting. 
Contrast such careful evolution of 
the designer’s original idea into a 
finished casting with a situation like 
this: Customer makes a blueprint; 
has a pattern made; ships both to a 
nearby foundry with a rush order to 
supply castings within a day or two. 
The foundry receiving the order has 
two alternatives: it can accept the 
order and muddle through in an ef- 
fort to produce acceptable castings 
within the delivery time specified, or 
it can insist upon the omission of no 
essential step in the orderly process 
of creating first quality castings, 
fully adapted to the particular serv- 
ice requirements they must fulfill. 
Too frequently the foundryman 
will hesitate to take the matter up 
with the customer feeling that he 
would only antagonize him by sug- 
gesting procedure which might delay 
ultimate delivery. He ahead; 
does the best he can. He may find 
the design awkward and costly, if 
not next to impossible to mold. He 
may find the pattern inadequate for 
his use and improvise adaptations 
for the purpose of ‘‘getting by this 
one.’’ He may use a steel he doesn’t 
believe the right one for the purpose. 
He may resort to any number of 
weird practices to get the castings 
through on time. He may 
promise with his best judgment all 
along the line in order to 
mandatory delivery dead-line. 


Who Is To Blame? 


goes 


com- 


meet a 


Would it be fair to blame that 
foundryman if the castings turned 
out to be a little off dimension, cr 
“dirty,’’ or flawed, or if they broke 
down under load, or proved defective 
when later machined? The answer 
to that question is ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No.” 

Some will say a foundryman 
should protect his reputation for 
quality castings by insisting upon 
ample time in which to engineer the 
job all the way through. Others will 
contend that the steel foundry art 
being what it is, and buyers’ de- 
mands what they are, if ‘‘impossible”’ 
deliveries are _ specified, all the 
foundryman can do is make the best 
of it, but should not be held fully 
accountable for the resulting prod- 
uct. 

We suggest that users of steel cast- 
ings look into the future as far as 
they can and anticipate their re- 
quirements in advance of actual 
need. If new designs are being de- 
veloped we suggest calling in the 
steel foundryman while the drawing 
is still on the drafting board, so that 
by the time the thumb-tacks are 
pulled the foundryman will 
know what to expect and the buyer 
will have the assurance that the de- 
sign is as simple as possible, that the 
steel to be specified will be the one 
best suited to the application, that 
the castings he will ultimately re- 


steel 
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ceive will be the best which advance 
precautions and good foundry teeh-. 
nique can supply. 

There is, of course, the question 
of real emergency rush orders that 
cannot be anticipated. Little that has 
been said above would apply to sueh 
situations other than this: Essentia] 
precautions should be taken if at ajj 
possible, within the time limitations 
imposed. In such cases buyers wij} 
usually find the steel foundryman 
more than willing to co-operate even 
if it means dropping everything and 
concentrating on that particular job 
There are plenty of where 
foundrymen have been called from 
bed in the middle of the night to 
rush through a casting vital to the 
preservation of life or _ property, 
Many a Sunday and holiday has been 
spent in the foundry working day 
and night to get out a real rush job, 


cases 


Time Is Essential 


That's different. The thought we 
want to convey is that it takes time 
to make castings just as it 
does to make a good suit of clothes 
or any other made-to-order product, 
All the foundryman wants is enoug} 
time for the job so as to avoid sub- 


good 


sequent grief for the customer, and 
the “‘turning out’’ of castings which 
would detract from his reputation as 
a manufacturer of products of in- 
tegrity. 

Much of the directed 
against castings in general has been 
based on experience with castings 
produced under pressure, without 
ample time to do the job as it could 
have been done under normal cir- 
cumstances. 


criticism 


Letters 
Has Any Reader Figured It? 


STEEL, 
Penton Building, 
Cleveland, 


Gentlemen: 

I am making a study of the trend, 
seasonal variation, and cycles of the 
steel industry, having for original data 
the yvears 1921 to 1935 inclusive, by 
months. 

One of the questions which I should 
appreciate having an opinion on is, 
“What effect should be given to the 
present depression years, if any, in 
calculating this trend?” 

Would the trend and seasonal varia- 
tions for the steel industry as a whole 
be comparable with those for a com- 
pany that produces rods, round and 
flat wires, wire rope, electrical cables, 
nails, and springs, or should some ad- 
justment be made? 

I used the link relative method to 
calculate the seasonal variation, and 
have used the methods of least squares 
and semi-averages to calculate the 
trend. I do not want to make any 
further analyses of cycles or of cor- 
relations with other industries until 
I am certain that my trend is a rep- 
resentative one 

Very truly yours, 


March 23, 1936 
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Industry Cannot Anticipate 


“Unusual Emergencies 


OOKING at history from a broad perspec- 

tive, one may find grounds for suspecting 

that there are mysterious and perhaps sym- 
pathetic links between the acts of man and the 
acts of God. 

The past decade has been marked by an un- 
usual number of critical situations which are 
directly traceable to the mistakes of man. Our 
modern civilization during that period seems to 
have become unmanageable. Nations and in- 
dividuals have found it extremely difficult to 
compose their differences. Society has been torn 
by hatred, dissension and misunderstanding. 
The economic structure of the world has been 
thrown seriously out of balance. Politically, so- 
cially and economically the man-made civiliza- 
tion has been in a state of turmoil. 

Strangely enough we find a parallel in the be- 
havior of nature. During the past few years the 
elements have been unusually bold in display- 
ing their contempt for man’s feeble defenses 
against their wrath. Drought, fire, famine and 
many lesser manifestations have been visited 
upon helpless victims throughout the world. 
Last week Dame Nature, in a particularly vi- 
cious mood, dealt a climatic blow to the works 
of mere man by letting loose floods upon the 
very heart of industrial America. 


Last Week’s Floods Probably Set New Mark 


In Property Damage to American Industry 


From New England to Ohio unprecedented 
high water has swept through industrial dis- 
tricts, causing a far greater amount of property 
damage and extending over a greater area than 
any other flood or series of floods in the nation’s 
history. From the busy Connecticut valley on 
the east, through the southern tier of New York, 
practically all of Pennsylvania and large por- 
tions of Maryland and Virginia, to the low sec- 
tions of Ohio and West Virginia, scarcely any 
important industrial section has escaped the 
wrath of the flood. The victims include the di- 
versified industries of the Connecticut and 
Naugatuck valleys; the iron and steel centers of 
eastern and central Pennsylvania; the Ruhr of 
America which nestles in the valleys of the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela and their tributaries; 
and the mills and furnaces in the Ohio valley of 
Ohio and West Virginia. 
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In this flood, as in the recent economic depres- 
sion, something that was believed to be impos- 
sible actually happened. In 1929, after the 
crash, many well informed people believed that 
a serious depression would follow but no one 
believed that it would or could be as severe and 
as prolonged as it has been. On Wednesday of 
last week thousands of experienced industrial- 
ists knew that a serious flood was imminent, yet 
probably not one expected anything as devastat- 
ing as that which swept the cities and towns in 
the following 24 hours. In both cases the “im- 
possible” had happened. 

Again there is a parallel in man’s attitudes 
against the acts of his own folly and against the 
acts of God. Generally speaking, we are a pru- 
dent people. We try to protect against predict- 
able emergencies. We try to store up resources 
against average depressions. We try to build 
our factories and our transportation and com- 
munication lines with a sufficient margin of 
safety to meet the average emergencies of our 
historical experience. 


Civilization Still Is Far from Achieving 


Adequate Protection Against the Elements 


Working along these lines, we have no effec- 
tive defense against a depression such as that 
of the thirties because its magnitude exceeds 
that of our average experience by such a great 
margin. Likewise we have no adequate pro- 
tection against floods of almost unprecedented 
character, such as those which occurred last 
week. Wecan guard against emergencies which 
recur at intervals of a decade or two, but we can- 
not afford to protect ourselves against the ‘“‘im- 
possible’ that comes once in a century. 

It may be a good thing for us to be shown em- 
phatically every now and then that there are 
some events against which we cannot be fully 
prepared. It may be worth something for us 
to know that we cannot rid this world of emer- 
gencies. 

However, the late disaster showed that prog- 
ress has been made in dealing with major crises. 
Considering the widespread area of the floods 
and the density of population, the number of 
lives lost was small. We can attribute this 
to improvement in communication. Restoring 
facilities in the affected districts will be accom- 
plished more promptly than in previous floods. 
This is due to improved organization and more 
adequate resources. 

Industry has been dealt a blow which seri- 
ously interrupts its operations in a busy period. 
But it will be doing ‘“‘business as usual’’ in a 
surprisingly short time. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 
by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 
follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


— ™ - week. As this is written, the preliminary re- 

Activity Is Pointing Toward ports on automobile output and steelworks op- 

erations indicate gains of such magnitude that 

it is quite likely that the index for the third or 

N L td - bj bh fourth week will equal or exceed the previous 
ecw Os epression Ig postdepression high of December. 

How much of the bulge in mid-March is due 
the to natural demand and how much can be at- 
tributed to abnormal influences is difficult to 
determine. Severe weather in February un- 
doubtedly pushed some activity over into March. 
recovery period. The price situation probably is partly re- 

The all-time low for the index was recorded SpPonsible for concentrating an undue volume of 
in the week of July 9, 1932. Since that time the Steelmaking activity into the final weeks of the 
important peaks occurred in the weeks ending first quarter. In other words, had the elements 
July 22, 1933; April 28, 1934; and April 20 and of price and weather been absent from the situa- 
Dec. 21, 1935. The highest postdepression peak Won, some of the activity crammed into a few 
was that of the week ending last Dec. 21, when weeks of March might have been more evenly 

distributed through part of February, all of 
March and part of April. 


HARPLY expanding operations since 
first of March are responsible for a steady 
upward movement in STEEL’s index of industrial 
activity and may carry it to a new high for the 


the index touched 91.9. 

According to present indications, that mark 
will be eclipsed before the end of this month. The trend of activity during the early weeks 
The index stood at 87.7 for the first week of of the second quarter will prove or disprove 
March, and has advanced to 89.6 for the second __ this line of reasoning. 
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Domestic 


Orders Push 


Machine Tool Index Up 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
102.6 61.3 56.5 18.3 
107.1 61.5 58.2 15.2 
: 60.3 50.9 11.1 
60.3 48.5 8.3 

67.1 46.8 10.6 

76.7 42.6 15.5 

94.7 38.6 22.4 

112.2 37.1 27.9 

108.5 37.4 30.9 

102.9 40.5 33.3 

93.8 44.2 38.0 

99.9 54.1 51.0 


Class I Railroads Earn 2.53 
Per Cent in January 

1936 1935 1934 
Jan. $35,874,738 $21,348,557 $31,058,275 
Feb. 25,719,919 29,420,772 
March 37,850,965 52,217,083 
April 34,625,786 32,433,939 
May 39,505,069 39,699,194 
June 34,024,691 42,037,757 
July 26,851,397 35,441,265 
Aug. 12.074,108 40,564,071 
Sept. 57,359,339 41,713,425 
Oct. 75,425,092 49,336,307 
Nov. 54,234,305 32,540,502 
Dec. $6,040,165 38,738,295 


Weekly ¢ 


‘ar Loadings 


Above 625,000 Mark 


March 7 


Feb. 22 
Feb. 15 
Feb. s 

Feb. 1. 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 4 

Dec. 28 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 7 


1936 1935 

587,190 
604,331 
553,165 
581,669 
591,327 


596,961 


634,828 
673,123 
586,712 
631,347 
622,097 
621,839 
584,691 
611,408 
615,028 


562,900 
553,518 


541,984 497,274 
1935 1934 
466,679 425,404 
599,534 548,478 
615,237 580,202 


637,133 551,490 


Hold 


1934 
614,120 
605.717 
574.908 
600,268 
573,898 
565,401 
563,100 
560,400 
557,266 
500,813 

1933 
454,765 
531,464 
559,419 


541,992 


February Foundry Equipment 
Orders Off; Above Year Ago 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


March 23, 


——_—_——- Per Cent 

1936 1935 1934 1933 

127.0 86.6 37.2 68.4 

110.4 15.7 65.8 16.1 
69.3 75.4 9.8 
113.2 67.9 19.4 
100.7 66.5 25.6 
100.2 70.4 45.5 
94.0 90.7 48.8 
113.0 3.1 56.3 
128.5 46.4 34.9 
140.0 5.3 42.5 
100.4 RO 36.6 
118.1 66.9 43 
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INNSYLVANIA railroad main- 

tains extensive shops at Altoona, 

’a., for repair and building of 
cars, locomotives and tenders, Here 
were built the new and streamlined 
electric locomotives which broke all 
previous speed records on the trial 
run between New York and Phil- 
adelphia, This type of engine is 79 
feet long, weighs 460,000 pounds 
and has six twin motors. 

Of interest are the two forge shops 
at Altoona, known respectively as 
blacksmith shops No. 1 and No. 2. 
Roughly, these are two long build- 
ings with rows of furnaces, steam 
hammers, forging presses and jib 
cranes on both Overhead 
cranes serve shop No. 2. There is 
also a boiler shop where large steel 
plate parts are formed. Gas fuel is 
used throughout. Steels are of the 
plain carbon type, analyses of which 
are shown in tabular form (Page 35). 


sides. 


Shop No. 1 is provided with 11 
furnaces serving hammers of vari- 
ous types and sizes with several large 
steam hammers in the center. Heavy 
sections are worked mostly in double- 
frame hammers and are handled by 
jib cranes. Parts such as_ piston 
rods, locomotive driving rods and 
equalizers, center plates, spring 
hangers, brake levers, adjusting rod 
boxes, king bolts, knuckle joint pins, 
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—Robert Dudley Smith 


shifting valve covers and the like are 
forged here, The furnaces are of 
brick and _ refractory construction, 
steel encased, and of various sizes 
and types. 


Modern Forge Practice Used 


In blacksmith shop No. 1 are in- 
stalled two three-chamber furnaces 
used in the forging of main and side 
rods. These rods are later heat 
treated and it is, therefore, impor- 
tant that the cold billets are not sub- 
jected immediately to excessive heat. 
These three-compartment furnaces 
are so designed that the waste gas 
products formed in the two outer 
chambers are discharged through 
heat tunnels to the center chamber 
thereby producing in this center 
chamber a temperature of approxi- 
mately 800 to 1000 degrees Fahr. 

The cold billets are placed in this 
chamber and after being heated to 
approximately 900 degrees Fahr. are 
transferred to either one of the end 
forging chambers where they are 
heated to a torging temperature of 
about 2250 degrees Fahr. Approxi- 
mately 2% hours is required to 
bring the billets from 900 to 2250 
degrees. 

There are two drop forge furnaces, 
each 6 x 9 feet long, with two front 
doors and four gas burners, two in 
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each end. <A center wall, which rises 
part way to the roof was installed so 
that the operators can work out of 
either compartment without mate 
rially reducing the heat in the other. 
One of the adjacent hammers is 
rated at 12,000 pounds and the other 
at 16,000 pounds. A hydraulic 
trimmer is close by. Most of the 
other furnaces are about the same 
size and type but contain only one 
chamber. The hearths of the small- 
er ones are 4 x 5 feet. 


Formerly, the furnaces in these 
shops were producer gas or oil fired 
but the changeover to city gas ef- 
fected economies and _ practically 
eliminated the smoke nuisance. Ven- 
turi-type gas burners are used, with 
80-pound air inspirating gas dropped 
to zero pressure in a governor, The 
burners fire through refractory tun- 
nel blocks set in the furnace wall 
and a space of %-inch, is left be 
tween the burner tip and the steel 
shell of the furnace. This reduces 
the furnace pressure and eliminates 
stingers or flames from around the 
doors. 

Reclamation of scrap is a large 
item here, an example being small 
wrought iron scrap which is bloomed 
into billets. This is accomplished by 
making a cross pile of old wrought 
iron arch bars, and miscellaneous 
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short pieces which are charged into 
a furnace with a pallet swing from 
a jib crane. When hot, the mass is 
removed with tongs and put under a 
hammer where it is worked into bil- 
jets and shapes and these are then 
drop forged into various items, such 
as locomotive equalizers. Some of 
this is done by forging on the work- 
ing heat and then finishing on a re- 
heat. Freight car center plates are 
formed from hot scrap under drop 
hammers to shape and then trimmed 
oun the same heat. 

In forging, care is first exercised 
in selecting the grade and approxi- 
mate size of the material. Suffi- 
cient reduction is made at the points 
of maximum stress to insure a ‘‘pack- 
ing’ of the grain. Forgings should 
be so made that the grain fiber does 
not end abruptly at any one point, 
but will preserve a continuity of 
fiber, thus eliminating any tendency 
for sudden rupture. The rate and 
duration of heating should be ecare- 
fully guarded as either operation per- 
formed improperly is not conducive 
to a sound finished product. 

Old axles are sometimes heated 
and worked down into rectangular or 
square sections and forging blanks 
cut from these. Bushings and other 
Items are made in this way. All 
dies for this and other work are 
made in the company’s own tool and 
Gie shop. 


Heat Treatment Records Kept 


No, 2 shop contains six drop-ham- 
mer furnaces, 18 smaller furnaces for 
swing-belt hammers and forging ma- 
chines, forges or tool dressing or 
hardening, six carbottom and four 
eylindrical vertical furnaces for vari- 
ous types of heat treatment. The 
furnaces serving the hammers are of 
the gas-fired box type, similar to 
those already described. 

Annealing, prior to machining, is 


accomplished in the car bottom fur- 
naces, 


Each of these is 7 x 12 feet 
in size and is fired with 16 gas burn- 
ers, eight on each side. The burn- 
ffs are arranged to fire both above 
and below the work, the lower ones 
firing through refractory tunnel 
blocks which form the car top and 
on which rests a layer of firebrick to 
form the hearth. The hot products 
of combustion rise up around the 
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sides and into the furnace chamber. 
Fach side wall contains four vertical 
vents for the waste heat. Drive rods, 
piston rods, crank pins, crosshead 
pins, valve gear motion parts and 
other locomotive parts are treated in 
these. The work is placed in the fur- 
nace with a temperature of 300 de- 
grees Fahr. and is brought up to 
1450-1500 degrees Fahr. at the rate 
of 200 degrees per hour after which 
it is soaked at this heat for two 
hours. The gas burners are then 
turned off and it is allowed to cool 
in the furnace. Most of these parts 
have carbon ranges of 0.40-0.50 and 
0.45-0.60. 

Some of these parts later are hard- 
ened and both the cylindrical verti- 
cal and carbottom type furnaces are 
employed for this purpose. Each 
cylindrical vertical is 6 feet in diam- 
eter and 18 feet deep and they stand 
in pits about 12 feet deep. Heat is 
supplied to each by 12 gas burners 
arranged spirally around the furnace 
and firing tangentially to the inner 
wall. The quench tank is rectang- 





uiar and of concrete and is 12 feet 
square and 14 feet deep. The cylin- 
drical oil quench tank is located in 
one corner of the large water quench 
for such parts as require cooling in 
oil. The water around this tank 
tends to cool the oil. The work is 
handled by a fixture, swung from an 
overhead crane and hoist. Parts 
made from steel of the lower carbon 
range are heated to 1450-1500 de 
grees Fahr., quenched in water and 
drawn at 1000-1100 degrees Fahr., 
while those of the upper carbon 
range are cooled in air after heat- 
ing, and drawn using the same tem- 
peratures. 

The heat treating furnaces are all 
equipped with automatie temperature 
controls. All work that is heat 
treated bears a serial or heat num- 
ber and that heat number is also put 
on the pyrometer chart. This chart 
is filed so that in the event of a fail- 
ure or unsatisfactory performance of 
the heat treated part, by referring to 
the serial number on the @piece in 
question, the chart can be referred 





Three-chamber gas-fired furnace for heating main and side rods before forging. 
Waste gas products of the two end chambers are discharged through heat tunnels 


to the center 
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Boiler shop furnace for hating heavy plate work. 
Two side sections move on rollers while 


with doors in three sections, as shown. 





It is of the double-end type 


the center U-shaped section 1s raised by a hoist 


to and the treatment can be studied. 

Other parts such as knuckle joint 
pins and bushings, valve motion pins 
and bushings, brake rigging pins and 
bushings are carburized and hard 
ened to a depth of 3/32-inch. For 
this purpose there are two, single 
coor, box type furnaces 4 x 5 feet in 
size each heated with three gas burn 
ers underfiring the hearth from one 
The parts are packed in 
long 


steel 


side only. 
boxes, 14 x 18 
which are pressed 
plate in the boiler 
carburizing compound is 
Selective carburizing is used on bush 
ings as the inside surface only is case 
hardened. <A number of these are 
piled up and bolted rigidly together 
between two plates. The center is 
filled with the compound and the 
entire mass heated, 

These parts, of carbon steel, grade 
A, are carburized at 1750 degrees 
Fahr., cooled in the box, removed 
from the box when cold, and are re- 
heated to 1450 degrees Fahr., for 
quenching. The same furnaces are 
used for the heat but the 
compound and boxes are omitted. 
There is a central control room 
where visual pyrometers for all these 


inches x 4 ft. 
from hot 
Ordinary 
employed. 


shop. 


second 


furnaces are located on panels. 


Hydraulic Presses Used 


The boiler shop, where much of 
the heavy plate work is formed, ma 
chined and fabricated, is equipped 
with two hydraulic 
and 1200 tons capacity, respectively, 
served by two large, double-end gas- 
fired furnaces, This set-up is em- 
ployed to heat and form heavy boil- 
el plate into locomotive’ throat 
sheets, crown sheets, domes, firebox 
sheets and other parts. 


presses of 700 


One of these 


» 
o* 


furnaces is 14 x 15 x 16 feet in size, 


outside, and inside is 9 feet high 
from hearth to top of arch. Heat 


is supplied by ten gas burners, five 
on each side. The front and back 
doors are built in three sections to 
admit partially formed sheets; the 
two side sections move back and 
forth on rollers and rails while the 
center and upper section is lifted by 
hoist. The bed of the largest 
is 12 x 16 feet and holds a 


press 


platen 


with a die, which is moved up with a 
hydraulic piston against a stationary 
die attached to top platen. The top 
platen is held in place by four heavy 
steel posts. This press has an 8-foot 
stroke. The work is heated to 1799 
degrees Fahr., for forming. 


Causes for Failure Analyzed 


Causes for failure of steel parts 
in service are many and varied, some 
of the most common being: (1) 
Faulty design, (2) rough surfaces, 
(3) poor quality steel, (4) improper 
forging temperatures or practices, 
(5) improper heat treating tempera- 
tures or methods, 

Briefly analyzed, these causes are 
as follows: 

1. Faulty design often permits of 
sbarp corners where it is possible 
tc place a healthy fillet or radius and 
thus eliminate a point where stresses 
may concentrate, improper distribu- 
tion of weights in relation to statie 
or repeated under service 
conditions. 


stresses 


2. Rough machining often leaves 
deep sears or tool marks which are 
excellent places for fractures to start, 
commonly called detail fracture but 
properly named ‘progressive frac- 
ture.’’ 

3. Poor quality of steel such as 
‘“‘unsound,’’, ‘‘segregated,’’ ‘‘porous,” 
“‘piped,’’ ‘“‘seamed,’’ ‘lapped,’ is 
more often the cause of failure, It 
has frequently been found that un- 
sound steel has withstood the trains 
set up in heat treatment and has 
withstood proof testing and _ then 
shortly after will fail in service, re- 
inclusions or 


slag 


vealing gas or 





One of six carbottom furnaces for annealing prior to machining. 
overfire and underfire the charge 
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segregations of its constituents. 
4. Forging temperatures and 
actice already have been discussed. 
5. The heat treating operation 
which, in the past has been the ob- 
ject of much misplaced criticism is 
important and should be governed 


p! 


py all the safeguards of modern 
science. 
First it should be remembered 


that any piece of hardened metal 
is in an unstable state of equilibrium 
since during heat treatment certain 
strains must be set up to obtain the 
desired physical properties. The 
steel should be of such constitution 
that the strains necessarily set up 
will not be dangerously near the 
limits of elasticity or ultimate 
strength. The critical temperatures 
should be predetermined and the 
temperatures so used should not ex- 
ceed, by any great degree, that limit; 
parts should be preheated initially 
slowly so that unequal expansion 
will not start ruptures; heats should 
be advanced at correct rates and 
maintained only long enough to per- 
mit thorough and even heating as 
any excess duration of heating at or 
above the critical temperature tends 
to increase grain size with a corre- 
sponding loss of strength. 


Introduces Two New Oil 
Cups of Sight-Feed Type 


Alemite, a division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, announces an 
expansion of manufacturing activi- 
ties to include the production of oil- 
ing devices. First to be introduced are 
two types of oil cups which combine 
the best principles of sight-feed oilers 
with features that are distinctly new. 

One of these two itenis is the ther- 
matic oil cup. Where a constant, 
slow flow of oil is desired, it affords 
reliable and economical bearing pro- 
tection, and requires no other atten- 
tion than filling. It operates simply 
by the expansion of air due to the 
normal increase in temperature of a 
running bearing. 

There are no moving parts in this 











Single-door box-type funrace for pack carburizing various pins and bushings 


cup. Air expansion forces the oil from 
the bottom of the air chamber, and 
that supply is replaced from the cup 
reservoir by gravitational action. An 
inlet in the base of the cup admits 
sufficient air to maintain 
on the oil, The air vent in the filler 
tube is placed so as to prevent dirt 
getting into the cup. Whatever for- 
eign particles may be in the oil when 
put into the cup are strained out by 
an 80-mesh filter screen at the bottom 
of the reservoir. 


pressure 


The second new device—the micro- 
flow cup—is particularly adapted to 
bearings which require a continuous 
flow of oil in small, adjustable quan- 
tities. It is fitted with a resistance 
unit which permits a fine adjustment 
of oil flow and assures positive oper- 
ation by preventing clogging. The 
larger opening in the discharge valve 
assures an unhampered flow of oil, 
which has been strained of foreign 
particles through an &0-mesh screen. 








The grooved cylindrical plug, through 
which the oil must pass to reach the 
valve, can be adjusted to such a de- 
gree that the flow of oil can be made 
extremely small, yet constant. 


Prepares Manual on Care 


And Selection of Files 


Henry Disston & Sons Ine., Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a 12-page man 
ual dealing with files, their selection 
and care. This manual, of 5 x 7% 
inch page size, perforated for ring 
binder filing, discusses the generai 
types of files made by the company, 
file steel, file making machinery, ma- 
jor operations in manufacture, sizes 
and cuts of files, classifications of 
files according to shape and use, and 
Copies of the 
manual may be obtained by address- 
ing the company. 


instructions on use. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Forge Shop Specifications for Carbon Steels 


A 


Steel Billets 


B Cc A 


0.380-0 


0.047 


— —————————— =—— 
Steel Bars*t— 
&. D E 
0.40-0.55 0.50-0.60 0.12f 
70 0.40-0.80 0,40-0.80 0.30-0.70 
0.05F 0.057 0.05+ 
0.05F 0.05% 0.05 


Per Cent 

Carbon . 0.15-0.25 0.40-0.55 0.45-0.60 
Manganese 0.30-0.50 0.40-0.76 0.60-0.90 0.30-0.70 
Silicon 0.10-0.30 0.10-0.30 
Phosphorus 0.057 0.05+ 0.05+ 0.054 
Sulphur = 0.05* 0.05F 0.057 0.067 0.054 
Chromium 0.30¢ 0.307 
Nickel ....... 0.404 0.40+ 

*Maximum. 

*These specifications cover the the various classes of steel bars used for locomotive, 


classified as follows: Class A 
Bars specified as “axle steel,” 
E—Bars for drop forgings. 


for bolts and other purposes; class D sars for supe 


Bars for locomotives, cars and general service; class 
rh 


> 
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car and stationary boiler construction, 
Bars for stationary boilers; class C 


header bolts and for set screws; class 














urchasing Data for Various 


rades of Steel Castings 


BY R. A. 


HE great metallurgical activity 

that has been one encouraging 

characteristic of these momentous 
times when progressively we have 
had frenzied speculation, financial re- 
verses and political developments, all 
without precedent, is reflected in the 
technical developments which have 
occurred in the steel foundry. While 
its product is not one that lends it- 
self readily to dramatic publicity, it 
is an essential factor in modern in- 
dustry. No one who is and has been 
familiar with the steel casting indus- 
try can doubt that the progress it 
has made since the World war will 
be followed during the next ten years 
by achievements exceeding those of 
any similar period of time, 

Inevitably the strong tendency to 
meet exacting demands and for that 
purpose to develop new grades of 
metal producible in the steel foundry 
has resulted in some varieties which 
have prompted differences of opinion 
as to proper technical classification. 
Thus there are persons’ who pre- 
fer to term some of the specially al- 
loyed metals now made in_ the 
steel foundry as iron, while oth- 
ers insist on calling them steel. 
The old dividing line formerly 
established for differentiating be- 
tween steel and iron is not as widely 
applicable as it used to be. The limi- 
tation generally accepted for many 
years was a carbon content of 1.70 
per cent. That is to say, if the fer 
rous metal which was not specially 
alloyed contained no more than the 
amount of carbon mentioned, usually 
the procedure was to classify it as 
steel; whereas a larger proportion of 
carbon in similar material identified 
{t as iron. 


Conception Has Changed 


But this was before the days when 
specially alloyed metals produced in 
steelmaking furnaces were made reg- 
ularly, as they are now, with car- 
bon contents ranging roughly from 
1.25 to 1.75 per cent; and having 
certain characteristics representing, 
for certain purposes, a happy com- 
promise in respect to strength, stiff- 
ness, wear resistance, and economical 
production. 

To prevent misunderstanding it 
may be advisable to state (while not 
intending to develop this article 


Consultant on steel castings, 541 Div- 


ersey parkway, Chicago. 
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been mentioned was found to be the 
amount of carbon in unalloyed steels 
and cast irons which represents the 
maximum solid solubility of carbon 
in iron. But the effect of carbon jp 
this important respect is greatly jp. 
fluenced by certain elements. Thus, 
metallurgists discovered that alum. 
inum, copper, nickel, phosphorus and 
silicon lower the solid solubility of 
carbon in iron. Because of the inflp. 
ence of numerous elements and be 
cause of the variable amounts of 
some of these elements in all frong 


BULL* 


along strictly scientific lines) that the 
carbon limit of 1.70 per cent which has 
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Summary of Physical and Chemical Laboratory Requirements in All 


A. S.T. M. Specifications Now Effective Covering Steel Castings 
STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS A27-24, FOR CARBON-STEEL CASTINGS 
(FOR GENERAL SERVICE AND FOR SHIPS, AS DESCRIBED IN “SCOPE” 

CLAUSE) 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS (MAXIMUM): 


Class A Class B 
Per Cent 
ES REST SEER Bp Se 22 Oe a ae Ae 0.45 ose 
NN SS eee etd cdr sy ca cic eis cs ov scdksceddcacdccuvelbunoksh ).07 0.06 
Phosphorus} 
ay fe REEL LES ae ee ere Oi ee CE ae 0.06 0.05 
SONNEI cd satsparetabcaikes saith ceeie vec. coy dav spas Rabvesaaeewakisebeotbede 0.06 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM) 
Specified Only for Class B Grades 
Hard Medium Soft 
Tensile strength, Ibs./sq. in. .................. 80,000 70,000 60,000 
lg Oe ES ree a 45% of Tensile Strength 
Elongation in 2 ins., per cent .............. ier exxen cio 17 20 24 
Reduction Of Grea; per CeENt ............ccccccccccscccecccvccees 25 30 35 
I ess cs coccnkescnvacercsesvotese 90 120 
(Only when specified) 
NOTE: These specifications now are regarded by many persons as being 
improperly applicable to some carbon steel castings for general service, 


It is expected that these specifications will be cancelled when Specifications 
A180 are found satisfactory in their present or subsquently modified form, 
and when contemplated new separate specifications for marine steel castings 
and possibly other special types of steel castings are adopted. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A180-35T, FOR CARBON-STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS (MAXIMUM): 
Per Cent 


SN ec era i se ad sid cua epedsinund dx dawns oadgnpuunordndenburduessderiwlecwiea 1.00 
II Sel TR eae tea Gs oe os sil cpenhicwnah ncanbekoudgvivevbbagehecebebseuiesees 0.05 
eee re aR aaa aa lasDicadinehs pevrsahs snk yevareunsbivarapereasbnebundvenesseeenvneses 0.06 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): Only for Grades A-1, A-2, B, and 
H. To be determined by described methods of producing test coupons 
(separately cast unless otherwise specified) which permit moderate rates of 
cooling after pouring. 
Grades 
A-1 A-2 B H 
Tensile Strength, Ilbs./sq. in 60,000 60,000 70,000 80,000 
oT ED oR Oe a, , eee 30,000 30,000 38,000 43,000 
Elongation in 2 ins., per cent .. 22 26 24 1 
Reduction of area, per cent .... 30 38 36 25 
NOTE: All grades except N-1 and A-1 are required to be annealed Grades 


N-1 and N-2 are not required to be physically tested. 
TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A87-35T, FOR CARBON-STEEL AND ALLOY- 
STEEL CASTINGS FOR RAILROADS 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS (MAXIMUM): 
Grades 


A-1, A-2,&B G 
Per Cent 
IR Scot Sig deere LMI fel dese clerics cebaaciuuah essa dusdperceusaweaciees 0.85 ba 
RE os ns sus cruudenbapnbuadaedegpisabyel ns capccicns sbduaebosdebeusikbarks 0.05 0.05 
SE. di si utd eh abenstokoasabepsirdsedsccaenpraee os 0.06 0.06 
Sulphur} 
REEEEND. - Kincnduehchubudnibchs sesecaleeavkes imei : 0.05 0.05 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): 
Grades 
A-] A-2 B Cc 
Tensile strength, Ilbs./sq. in. 60,000 60 000 0,004 90,000 
Yield point, Ibs./sq. im ............ 30,000 30,000 38.000 5,000 
Elongation in 2 ins., per cent .... 22 26 24 22 
Reduction of area, per cent .... 30 38 36 40 
NOTE: Grades A-1, A-2, and B are defined as carbon-steel Grade C is not 
defined. All grades except A-1 are required to be annealed. These speci- 


conform to Specification M-201-34 of the American Association 


in all major requirements. 
(Continued on Page 
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Today’s production schedules 
emphasize the value of 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


Electric industrial trucks can work 
harder and faster and longer when they are 
powered by Exide-Ironclads. These batteries 
have demonstrated their ability to stay on 
the job all day long. Their enormous reserve 
power enables them to handle with ease 
exceptional loads and grades. Their sus- 
tained high voltage means productive 
operating speeds throughout an entire shift. 


Exide-Ironclads are eco- 
nomical. Long life, low main- 
tenance costs and freedom 
from service interruptions 
combine to cut your costs 
when using Exide-Ironclads. 


Truck illustrated made by The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





a 







The construction of their positive plates 
is unique. Slotted rubber tubes retain the 
active material, while exposing it freely to the 
electrolyte. In addition, they are equipped 
with separators of Exide Mipor—the per- 
manent storage battery plate insulator that 
is immune to electrolyte, heat and vibration. 


Let Exide-Ironclad Batteries improve 
your materials handling service and cut 
costs. Write for free book- 

let, ‘‘Facts for Consideration 


0) 
in Selecting a Battery.” 
xX if e THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





WITH EXIDE MIPOR separators 


“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS A95-33, FOR CARBON-STEEL CASTINGS 

FOR VALVES, FLANGES, AND FITTINGS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE 

SERVICE (RANGING FROM 500 TO 850 DEGREES FAHR., ACCORDING 
TO NOTE APPENDED TO SPECIFICATIONS) 

CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 

Per cent 

0.15-0.45 


ds cuah ap OUSELE CA MDERh sds pedi bbabiebouaanarcghiedheasepebanenvesss 
ea | cechacap uab ses ames eberobek iin beeubsonnbrens Sevasauinkt 0.50 
ER ES me ES, Aa. eg AE AT Renee eee eee 0.20 
LE. 5c cg sera cgicn now abate choiayee isa cue tin lobbgbeeksteteh Alias om eibiaaeehstessinacres 0.05 

0.06 


MLL. cvispociabebiuekshaeiouebesseacodsecsonndssabadsst spon ben sbesespeccmiesaytetnees ated enasbe 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): 
OU Re RUD... vannasbenesev ban eile AaaseebGhes tehin rap vnabiessdbenaiences 
EE OE PUREE «4, 5-5, 5. 5s thasbbacabouen end aadba seSiee rae TNAh Ube audeiaditatbeochisens 


70.000 
36,000 


ome  MREEL 5... nisseoce qamsindarusbsnbapasViebestebeenda tesvsssyssavenséoctos 22 
PS AMIRIL. . 5 so. cospunsesinkhoh eek cain Fueoas uae havous sib piitas epiauasdnnsestees 30 
90 


rr rir MOE co cclisnsccvabsconendsess opnpiihed thodepudieatphipyoecespotesteceuechavinss 
(Only when Specified) 
NOTE: ‘These specifications are supplemented by Specification A157-35T for 
similar castings of alloy steel suitable for higher temperatures, 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A157-35T, FOR ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR VALVES, FLANGES, AND FITTINGS FOR SERVICE AT 
TEMPERATURES FROM 750 TO 1100 DEGREES FAHR. 

CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


Ferritic Steels Austenitic Steels 


C1 C2 C11 C4 C5 C6 C9 C10 
4to 6% 18% Cr, 8% Cr, 
C-Mo Mn-Mo Ni-Cr Ni-Cr-Mo Cr 13% Cr 8% Ni 20% Ni 
Cc 0.45* 0.35* 0.45* 0.45* 0.15-0.35 0.15* 0.15* 0.35* 
Mn. 1.00* 1.00-1.60 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1,50* 
pee 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 
Ss 0.06* 0.06* 0.06* 0.06* 0.06* 0.05* 0.05* 0.05* 
a 0.207 0.20t 0.20t 0.20t 0.207 1.00* 2.00* 2.00* 
Ni . ; 1.00-2.25 0.75-1.50 _..... oes 0.80* 8.00-10.3 19.0-22.0 
Cr Lenin 0.50-1.00 0.50-1.00 4.00-6.50 11.5-13.5 17.5-20.0 7.00-9.00 
Mo..... 0.407 0.207 0.20-0.40' 0.30-0.60 0.40-0.65? 0.50* t 
Ww peanbltady, Saacas .. 0.40-0.80' 0.80-1.25? 


*Maximum. fMinimum. fAs agreed upon. 
' Either molybdenum or tungsten may be used, if desired. 
? Either molybdenum or tungsten shall be used. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): 


Ten. str., Yid. pt., Elong.,2ins., Red. area, 
Grade Ibs./sq. in. Ibs. /sq. in. per cent per cent 
DE tih ici chkeeckdededanenseubansbexdababtcecbeh 80,000 50,000 22 45 
a a a te 90,000 60,000 22 45 
LFaE® nn dhvediinsiincdicepebibeansbiiaspasosnias’ 100,000 65,000 18 30 
EG. Shbiiadesthinebalassovusvesstekibinde senees 100,000 65,000 18 30 
COR. -iccsaccbendaaeeeubabeWedeasdb ines seucctonses 100,000 65,000 18 30 
ENE. des ocesesnephabacnensi asus akaasereedseses 85,000 55,000 20 40 
Roet §. gota Sondussadisieanendenstieieokbis dentbone 70,000 30,000 35 40 
EE Oe ROE Ee aN Te ee aa 65,000 30,000 30 35 


Ammis. SE BORG TOF Bll BEAGSS, GOBTOOD  cccveccsvescccccssccccccecsccccceces 
(Only when specified) 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A148-33T, FOR ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES (EXCLUSIVE OF HIGH TEMPERATURE 
APPLICATIONS, AS STATED IN “SCOPE” CLAUSE) 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 
Per cent 
0.05 


SE ROMEROC UM, TURD, wssreccsccisccssccicssces 
RY REMI.“ nseansuhnensassasivenssodbsinsers 
Other elements only as specified. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): 
Elong., 


Ten. str., Yid. pt., 2ins., Red. area 
Ibs./sq. in. Ibs. /sq. in. percent percent 
PERPOEO. 2 ivecvdcaccsopeaencess 75,000 40,000 24 35 
Class A 4 
CELT ENG Ganon een peer ys 85,000 53,000 22 35 
| Sa Dae oak 85,000 55,000 22 40 
Chom TS CRS. BD. « cenaseisccsstvcioess 90,000 60,000 22 45 
IO RNUREID WS aps cadtocnycsvsisene 100,000 65,000 18 30 
NS TE rai ie dabubasasesves 90,000 65,000 20 50 
Ca LOPES Bc ciessdacosszertsces 120,000 100,000 14 35 
eee pene areas 150,000 125,000 10 25 
Angle Of Bend, GEBTEES ........cc.sccrcccrrccsrscccccccscreccesccnccsesescesenecesceesesssesoesseecoess 120 


(For Class A only, when specified.) 

NOTE: All class distinctions are made solely by virtue of prescribed and per- 
missible heat treatments. Class A must be full annealed. Class B must 
be full annealed or normalized. Class C must be full annealed or normalized, 
and may also be liquid quenched and drawn. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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and steels, no absolute dividing ling 
for carbon content can be estab. 
lished for differentiating between 
steel and cast iron. The nature 
of the structure is the determining 
factor. 

Some steel founders are in the 
habit of classifying their product as 
steel, however high the carbon econ. 
tent may be, provided it is under 
2.00 per cent; no matter what may 
be the total quantity of nonferroys 
elements in the composition. Stee) 
foundrymen generally assign the 
term cast steel to such cast materia] 
as has been used successfully for gey- 
eral million automobile crankshafts 
and camshafts (applications of cast- 
ings hardly predictable ten years ago): 
also to cast material required to re- 
sist corrosion or high working tem- 
peratures, sometimes containing 
roughly from 12 to 55 per cent of 
nonferrous material. 

The significant point to be remem- 
bered in connection with the present 
discussion is the product of the steel 
foundry; not whether it should now 
accurately be termed steel or iron, 
or by another name that might be 
applied to an alloy that is predomi- 
nantly nonferrous in composition 
percentage. It may be _ predicted 
safely that the number of grades of 
metal produced in the foundry and 
coming into the questionable zone in 
respect to correct technical descrip- 
tion will increase steadily, due to the 
growing demand for the long life of 
metals subjected to severe service 
conditions, and to the enormous flexi- 
bility of the product of steelmaking 
furnaces, 


Foundry Practice Important 


Perhaps the preceding comments 
bearing on the growing complexity 
of the material made in the steel 
foundry will explain in some degree 
the wide range in chemical composi- 
tion covered by the current specifica- 
tions for steel castings which 
have been adopted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. With- 
in the last few years there has been 
unparalleled activity in developing 
such purchasing requirements, 

The more experienced consumers 
of steel castings do not need to be 
told that the value of the steel cast- 
ing cannot be appraised solely by the 
physical and chemical tests on lab- 
oratory specimens. There are many 
details of foundry practice independ- 
ent of the factors indicated which 
are essential to the production of sat- 
isfactory material. The purchaser 
who realizes this is apt to make gen- 
eral and specific inquiry before se- 
lecting his sources of supply. Such 
an investigation needs to be attend- 
ed by good practical judgment re- 
garding some rather indefinable ele- 
ments of skillful manufacture. For 
example, the customer usually has 
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: clincher nut was formerly made from steelrod on a 
screw machine. Today it is made ona Manville Cold Head- 
ing Machine—and it is estimated that savings range from 
25% to 40%. 

Such savings are common every-day experience where 
manufacturers are able to use wire in coils instead of bar 
stock. Not only must round rods be straightened, but itis 
necessary to use edge cutting tools. The maker of these 
clincher nuts was amazed to learn that round wire fed 
through a Manville Machine not only was practical—but 
cut costs and developed a better product. 

Manville engineers will be glad to tell you whether 
some of your products now made from rod stock can be 
made from wire. Remember too, the Manville quality has 
been “‘top” in cold processing machines for many years. 


We'll be glad to hear from you. 


MANVILLE MACHINES 


E. J. Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 1209 SWETLAND BUILDING 
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WHEN WIRE IN COILS REPLACES STEEL RODS 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS A128-33, FOR AUSTENITIC 


STEEL CASTINGS 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


REE LES SS Te deve 

NE, REED, | «a cascubeiabsccsasnsonces ; 
Fmespnorus, MAX. ........... aA ake ah Poe 
I Ps ie ne wpapiw dabei cobeadeers 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS ( MINIMt M): 
Angies of bend, degrees , 
(Only when specified ) 

NOTE: No tension tests are specified 
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TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A168-35T, FOR 12 PER CENT 


STEEL CASTINGS 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


MERON EE). Ges csewasbeababssnan’ pelndebnwinnctiemnsctestuaitaeneened 
CRIMONANTR  cosescoccowsnseces - shaiies cethintennbieanaeiepiaweiaebanet tees 
Manganese 
Silicon, max 
Nickel, max 
Sulphur, max. ..... ick gadubdshevikesieevouamaievatnddas p 
Phosphorus, max. .... eR eer icuncdehaboeaeeaaenerees 
* If the carbon conte nt exceeds 0.12 per cent, the 
than 12.50 per cent. 

PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 

Tensile strength, min., lbs./sq. in 


Yield point, min., Ibs./sq. in. ..... ; inne Viana ee 


Elongation, 2 ins., min., per cent 

Reduction of area, min., per cent 

Brinell hardness, max : a 

Angle of bend, minimum, degrees 
(Only when specified) 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A169-35T, FOR 19 
STEEL CASTINGS 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Carbon, max 

Chromium 

Manganese 

Silicon, max 

Nickel, max . bea ~~ 

Copper ... - ‘ubdabenbiutareiadoeens 

Sulphur, max a 

Phosphorus, max saldpnibhae kiaewnass 

? Required for heat-re sisting castings 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 

Tensile strength, min., lbs./sq. in 

Yield point, min., lbs./sq. in. 

Elongation, 2 ins., per cent 

Reduction of area, per cent . 

Brinell hardness, max. ................ - SS Ee eee ee 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A170-35T, FOR 28 
STEEL CASTINGS 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


Carbon 

Chromium a 

DEITIES | occccceesocessses 

Silicon, max 

Nickel, max 

Sulphur, max eke 

Phosphorus, max. ......... . 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS: 

Tensile strength, min., Ilbs./sq. in 

Yield point, min., Ibs./sq. in. 

Brinell hardness, max 


Per cent 
1.00-1.40 
10.00 
0.10 


0.05 


CHROMIt 


Per cent 
0.15? 


sevecereewrcesseeccsecs 11.5 -14.0 a 


chromium shall not be le 


PER CENT 


PER CENT 


0.25- 0.75 
1.00 
0.80 
0.050 
0.050 


$0,000 
50.000 
9 
) 
80 
915 


1) 


CHROMITL 


Per cent 


1 
1.00 


0.90 1.20 
{ 
{ 


90,000 


55,000 


CHROMIU 


Per cent 


0.25- 0.50 


”6.00-30.00 


0.050 


d9,000 
40,000 


230 


MANGANESE 


Ss 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS At71-35T, FOR 24 PER CENT CHROMIUM, 


12 PER CENT NICKEL ALLOY-STEE 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


SR OUR dadankesnnuinbanes a 

Chromium 

Nickel . 

Manganese 

Silicon 

Sulphur, max. 

Phosphorus, max Se SEE Es PER ee ee 

10.40 per cent for heat-resisting castings 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 

Tensile strength, min., Ibs./sq. in 

Yield point, min., lbs./sq. in. 

Elongation, 2 ins., min., per cent 

Reduction of area, min., per cent 

Brinell hardness, max. ........ 

Angle of bend, min., degrees : 

(Cc sactuded . on Page 48) 
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45> of Tensi 


STEEL 


Per cent 
0.25? 


0.25- 1.50 
0.050 


0.050 


70,000 
le strength 
30 


~, 
30 


the opportunity of convincing hip. 
self that the vital factor of molding 
sand preparation is or is not fully 
appreciated by the particular foyp. 
dry whose operations are being 
scrutinized. But it is impossible, ex. 
cept in general terms that would 
mean little or nothing when applieg 
to an individual job, to write 
clauses into specifications intendeg 
to have extensive application, in such 
a way as fully to safeguard regular 
production. 


Designer Determines Needs 


The designing engineer represent. 
ing the purchaser of industrial met- 
als develops the proportions of the 
parts on one or more rather def- 
nite hypotheses, If neither heat nor 
corrosion resistance is a factor, the 
designer is concerned mainly with 
the resistance to such stresses as are 
customarily borne’ by © structural 
members. In such case the pre- 
scribed minimum value for _ yield 
point provides the engineer with the 
basis for most of his calculations, 
Using this value and multiplying it 
bv the safety factor regarded as 
proper to employ, the designer must 
then depend on his good judgment, 
when considering the minimum de- 
gree of ductility that should prevail 
in the metal to be selected. 

Going further than that if he 
chooses, the designer may depend to 
some extent on shock resistance as 
shown by using the Izod or the 
Charpy impact testing machine. 
Rend tests may also be specified. Re- 
sistance to surface wear may be an 
important factor. Only rarely are 
there applied room temperature test- 
ing methods besides those men- 
tioned, for indicating resistance to 
mechanical stresses. It is generally 
assumed without making laboratory 
tests that the fatigue value of cast 
steel is approximately 45 per cent 
of the tensile strength. 


Place of Laboratory Data 


If the designer is developing a 
part or a structure which must ex- 
hibit unusual resistance to heat or 
to corrosive agencies, the chemical 
composition of the steel becomes ex- 
tremely important, partly but not 
wholly because of the difficulty of 
making quick laboratory tests on 
specimens under conditions compar- 
able with those to be experienced in 
service. 

When all is said and done, it seems 
necessary for steel castings specifi- 
cations, intended for broad applica- 
tion, to be built largely around ap- 
propriate requirements for  proper- 
ties ascertained in laboratory spect- 
mens These are prescribed in con- 
junction with somewhat general 
clauses relating to any specified heat 
treatment (such as normalizing, full 
aunealing, drawing or tempering, 
and liquid quenching), marking, 
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(Concluded from Page 40) 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A172-35T, FOR 25 PER CENT CHROMIUM, 


20 PER CENT NICKEL ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


CarbON, MAX. 2... mceeeercesceeersesceerereseaees 


Chromium 


BUEMNL ascechocosessecossoccccessccensssessacereessesessens 
MANZANESC «nn ceeeceercecercecercereeeceesecsneeececens 
MEIER: “scncésnesdssacsecpscsseressssesscenecsasevevesccseses 
SuIPNur, MAX. ......-ersrececcereerssccecceeeececees 
PHOSPHOFuS, MAX, ....cccccceseeeeeeeseeees Sanens 


Per cent 


peveiiuldididebbedwss 0.30? 
pid ahha aa Renacmusntcal isis andenaiaeuds 23.0 -27.0 
vdsbitesaeeiaducdinbetanapedbbunbe dhe 9.0 -22.0 
vinntiicin pihansnmiatedeneubciatbiiindseueie 0.25- 1.00 
eanecunbenseneenesonncececesosescessoeseesss 0.25- 1.50 
PTTTTTITTITITIT ICT TLE LETT TTT TTT 0.000 
0.050 


10.40 per cent for heat-resisting castings. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 
Tensile strength., min., lbs./sq. in. 


Yield point., min., lbs./sq. in. ............. 
Elongation, 2 ins. min., per cent ..... 
Reduction of area, min., per cent ..... 
SOGIENIS PAP UMCOE, WOK. o.eccccccssetcesccces 
Angle of bend, min., degrees ............. 


vaulcn ana 45 per cent of Tensile strength 


72,500 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A173-35, FOR 28 PER CENT CHROMIUM, 
9 PER CENT NICKEL ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


Per cent 


SPR DENAMINES 9.5 coves ci cuseuddsanssncasocssoussauendbosbiyusseviessccwssnnaentedéevndeness 0.30? 
INIA iL E 0 ra oud cuanahonenwedsécudascuueateamenarek 0.25- 1.00 
ET AeA oes Rh ls cal bis PEAS yen ducked edd sdausahanevmeaetuneyedsTetaueasenetdoecleionseases 0.25- 1.50 
NE x ccucssconpvathhénecteutcet geese ca ccnesscadvenesccosectesbeaebistestshebpseusetesenesssestonpecsans 8.0 -10.0 ? 
INS teen ade  eaauue hha coeaeubebedheiomenbuarenesounmdendvabaiepabuese unas? 26.0 -30.0 
INE =" RERMNES 6. 056s ucanchvcousuneses diniuesbansaniuhedlaoravsn ties stvebseeses sheree veces 0.050 
in < MUUNNE. <) <<< icnp nubeeiie ces deus sgapieebemn yes vextehnlasascasaveanesiycdseakos 0.050 
10.40 per cent for heat-resisting castings. 
210.0 to 12.0 per cent desirable for certain applications. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES: 
Tensile strength, min., lbs./sq. in. ..... 85.000 


Yield point, min., lbs./sq. in. .............. 
Elongation, 2 ins. min., per cent ....... 
Reduction of area, min., per cent ..... 
SUPEREGAl TAGENENIOGG, TAB, ceccccccestcctccssesessee 
Angle of bend, min., degrees ............. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A174-35T, 


PER CENT CHROMIUM 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS: 
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IE PSII oie ods sca idewas ven cccemanadvaounl 
SENET. SERINE. 550i0cdinisavcacsdeaecincnnteus 


Beer hel te 45 per cent of Tensile strength 


FOR 20 PER CENT NICKEL, 9 
ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 


Per cent 
0.20! 


1 May be 0.35 per cent for heat-resisting castings. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS (MINIMUM): 


Tensile strength, Ibs/sq. in. 


REEL TIOTE,, TOGTOG, UD. cscccesceccecscsescececas 
Elongation, 2 ins., per cent ................. 
Reduction of area, per cent ...............0 


Angle of bend, degrees 





65,000 
30,000 
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TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS A175-35T, FOR 35 PER CENT NICKEL, 15 


PER CENT CHROMIUM 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


SE MORI A. sc ay suneenensesceniwandes sauetens 
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Nickel 
Chromium 


SI UNMIMES ue es noseecannauancetepsanenens 


Phosphorus, max. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


idicevemausues 45 per cent of Tensile strength 


ALLOY-STEEL CASTINGS 


sd ickpapunsecdcactasecbuselensnsesstousie 0.25- 1.00 
aedoisbaeshéesepodesseserveecetyabnete 0.59 1.75 
iidtsedeabradentecnusteieapieiadeds 34.0 -37.0 
ds spieuRUsepeins Uebaeeinnssyuasenunciedes 14.0 -17.0 
Sivent cebeddedsduvesveusneteseeéavauws see 0.050 
CCOSeerncsecssovecceosecces cececosesecees 0.050 


60,000 








Tensile strength, min., Ibs./sq. in. .... 

Yield point, min., Ibs./sq. in. ...........06 

Brinell hardness, MAX. ..........ccccccccccecee 
cleaning, substantial adherence to 


drawing dimensions, etc. 

The limitations in respect to fixed, 
mathematically expressed standards 
of acceptability which are imposed 
by the very nature of foundry oper- 
ations compel many purchasers to 
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depend mainly on the values charac- 
terizing laboratory specimens, sup 
posed to be typical of the material 
put into commercial castings. Un- 
fortunately this circumstance prompts 
some consumers to magnify the re- 
sults from test specimens beyond 
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their true relative significance. The 
conscientious foundryman who has 
at heart the interests of his cus- 
tumer tries to develop in him (if it 
does not already exist) a metallur- 
gical sense of proportion regarding 
such matters as test bars and chem- 
ical analyses. 

Since 1932 there have been issued 
by the A.S.T.M. 12 new sets of speci- 
fications for steel castings. Ten such 
sets tentatively adopted last 
year, to cover 13 composition grades 
of metal that are differently pre- 
scribed. In addition, there are three 
A.S.T.M. specifications for steel cast- 
ings which were adopted several 
years ago and are still in effect; mak- 
ing a total of 15 sets of specifications 
for the product of the steel foundry 
which are now ‘on the books.’ In 
each of two of these sets of specifi 
eations there are eight grades of 
metal provided. 


were 


Producers, Consumers in Accord 


It will be clear from these expla 
that important agreements 
between producers and consumers 
were obtained recently on the char 
acteristic properties of many metal 
grades, and that some industrialists 
now need information regarding the 


rations 


newly established purchasing re- 
quirements for steel castings, par 
ticularly those made from special 


grades of metal. As a means of dis 
tributing such information in 
cise and convenient form, the writer 
presents as an accompanying portion 
of this article a summary showing 
the chemical and physical test re- 
quirements in all current A.S.T.M 
specifications for steel castings. 
Complete information regarding 
these may of course be obtained 
from A.S.T.M. headquarters, which 
will supply any individual, irrespec 
tive of his membership in the or 
ganization, with desired pamphlet 
copies of any of its specifications, 

It seems appropriate to conclude 
this attempted presentation of in 
formation on the subject by mention- 
ing the fact that a vast amount of 
helpful data relating generally and 
specifically not only to purchasing 
requirements but to many details of 
and results from foundry practice 
may be found in the Cast Metals 
Handbook, published last year by the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
Designing and construction engineers 
who use or might economically em- 
ploy sand castings made from any 
ferrous or nonferrous metal will find 
this volume informative and sugges- 
tive. The extent to which metal 
lurgical advancement has caused the 
four metal divisions of the foundry 
industry to become competitive with 
each other should prompt all pro 
gressive casting producers to study, 
in the Cast Metals Handbook and 
elsewhere, reliable published data on 
the properties 
every cast metal 


con- 


now obtainable in 
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IP ROE tar from the 


Experience of the World's 
Most Extensive User of 
Arc Welding 


OR YEARS, General Electric has been serving industry through the appli- 
cation of arc welding to its own manufacturing processes. It has thereby 
produced assemblies that are stronger, lighter, and more compact than those 
fabricated by other methods. From the smallest tank to the largest generator — 
wherever it will produce, economically, a higher-quality job—arc welding 


is applied. 


General Electric research facilities and the large staff of G-E engineers have 
given their utmost toward furthering the advancement of arc welding in industry. 
By constant effort they have solved many assembly problems. They have 
accomplished this through improvement of manufacturing processes, through 
refinements in the design and manufacture of apparatus, and through develop- 
ment of welding equipment and electrodes. As a result, G-E welding equipment 
provides long, trouble-free, economical service under the strenuous demands of 
present-day production, and G-E electrodes give the strong, uniform, high-quality 


welds required. 


In G-E welding equipment and electrodes lies more than mere nicety of design, 
for, in addition, they are built on the sound foundation of years of experience 
with electric welding—experience which only the most extensive user of electric 
welding can have—years of constant research and actual use. Thus, when you 
specify G-E, you can be sure of getting welding equipment and electrodes that 
are definitely right—that will give you added dividends in superior-quality 


products and lower costs. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


de Stn 


C-E Welding Equipment Is Used in 
the Fabrication of These Products 
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...... From the smallest tank to the largest generator 
—wherever it will produce, economically, a higher- 


quality job—arc welding is applied. 
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Power Drives 








Complete Information 


OWER drives may be divided 

into three parts: The motor, its 
control, and the mechanical elements 
(belts, chains, gears, ete.) connect- 
ing the motor to the machine or 
machines. Each of these elements 
should be designed in co-ordination 
with the others and according to the 
load or operating conditions and re 
quirements. 

The vast majority of drives oper- 
ate without meeting any unusual 
conditions. They simply plug along, 
doing a good day’s work without ever 
being called upon for any pronounced 
overexertion. Engineering of such 
drives is comparatively simple: Se- 
lect a motor large enough, or accord- 
ing to recommendations of the ma- 
chine manufacturer, and add the 
control and transmission equipment 
of the corresponding rating, as listed 
in the catalogs. Such engineering 
is usually ample for normal drives, 
most of which operate at consider- 
ably below full load. 

Certain types of drives, however, 
which are subject to shock or revers- 
als under loads, continuous full load, 
peaks, especially if of more than mo- 
mentary duration, exceptionally high 
speed reductions, increases in speed, 
or other severe operating require- 
ments, usually necessitate special 
attention to all three parts of the 
drive. It is in such drives that most 
trouble occurs. 


Overload Factor Vital 


The common cause of such trouble 
is to neglect to apply a _ sufficient 
overload factor to all three elements 
of the drive. For example, the use 
of a special motor with high starting 
torque or other overload character 
istics necessitates a corresponding 
increase in the mechanical transmis- 
sion elements because even though 
the nameplate rating may indicate 
only, say, 10 horsepower, the special 
characteristics may permit it to op- 
erate part of the time as a 15-horse 
power motor. Usually the control 
must be adapted to the motor or this 
neglect will quickly show itself and 
necessitate correction. Mechanical 
elements, however, do their best until 
they wear out or break under such 
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conditions which, unfortunately may 
result in dissatisfaction and _ shori 
life. 

The best solution of such problems 
depends upon the special conditions 
in each individual case. Often these 
overload conditions are not appreci- 
ated or even recognized. To be on 
the safe side many plant engineers 
provide mechanical transmission 
elements designed to transmit a load 
equal to the highest rated overload 
capacity of the motor and then set 
the overload releases or circuit 
breakers to act quickly at, or just 
above, this point and so protect the 
motor, and the mechanical elements 
as well, from any further increase. 

Where plant men have not had 
considerable experience on such un- 
usual drives it is well to seek as 
much outside advice as_ possible. 
Often, calling in a consulting engi- 
neer is a real economy. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Look Inside! 


PEED reducers, chain drives and 
S gear boxes usually are enclosed 
for safety, to protect them against 
the entrance of foreign materials, 
and also to retain and direct the lub- 
ricant. Electrical control equip- 
ment is also enclosed, largely to pro- 
tect against contact by the operator 
and against the entrance of dirt and 
foreign materials. 

Such enclosures, however, do not 
mean that working parts inside can 
be neglected. One advantage of in- 
spections of gear and chain enclo- 
sures is to discover excessive wear 
which might result from the lubri- 
cant not being applied as it should, 
pitting due to improper lubricant, or 
abrasive material in the lubricant. 
Emulsification of the lubricant may 
cause some of the emulsified mate- 
rial to stick inside the case and not 
drain out. The same is true of abra- 
sive material, especially if the case 
is drained while the drive is idle or 
has remained idle for some time prior 
tc draining so that any solids have 
settled out. 

Many plant engineers also open 
ball or roller bearings every year or 
two to inspect them, especially where 
grease lubricated. This checks the 
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amount of lubricant to see if too 
much or too little has been used, 
whether the grease is gumming or 


solidifying, and whether dirt or 
water has entered the bearing, 

Ordinarily, once a year is suffi- 
cient for such inspections, which re- 
quire only a few minutes, except in 
the case of large units, and are best 
made when the lubricant is being 
changed. 

Electrical control equipment, how- 
ever, should have more frequent ip- 
spections, the period varying from 
monthly to quarterly, depending on 
the type and frequency of operation. 
Such inspections disclose burned or 
bent points which make poor con- 
tacts, and loose points or parts which 
may fall off, stick in position, or 
cause a short circuit. 

The adjustment or replacement of 
such parts before they cause trouble 
usually costs less than waiting until 
absolutely necessary. The chief ad- 
vantage, however, is that such in- 
spection work and minor mainten- 
ance can be performed when conveni- 
ent and with a minimum of interrup- 
tion of operation, whereas a failure 
always interrupts production and 
usually at the most inopportune time. 


° ¢ + 


When mounting motor and control 
on a machine tool, be sure that they 
do not interfere with or must be re 
moved for servicing or maintenance of 
the machine, and that they are not 
exposed to trucking or materials han- 
dling hazards. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


It is not enough to consider how 
a lubricant looks or feels when taken 
from the can. How it works in the 
bearing under the particular operat- 
ing conditions is what counts. 


+ ¢ + 


When complicated control equip- 
ment is disconnected for any reason 
it is seldom safe to try to reconnect 
from memory. If no diagram is on 
file, make one or tag leads before 
disconnecting. A new diagram may 
be obtained by writing for it. Such 
diagrams should be kept as they 
save time in tracing out circuits in 
maintenance work. It is too late to 
send for it when urgently needed. 
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Surface Treatment and ‘Finishing 





Stripping Costs on Damaged Parts 


Reduced by Electrolytic Process 


ANUFACTURERS of large 
volumes of metal parts fin- 
ished with lacquer or enamel 

often have a considerable percentage 
of parts which are damaged in han- 
dling and must be refinished. The 
cost of stripping these parts and pre- 
paring them for refinishing is con- 
siderable and the methods used have 
required excessive handling. 

In the past it has been the custom 
to strip the lacquer or enamel in a 
tvnical still tank using a hot solution 
of sodium hydroxide to which an 
accelerator has been added. While 
this solution will quickly remove the 
lacquer and primer, it leaves a thin 
fim of pigment residue on the metal 
surface which necessitates a scrub- 
bing and high-pressure compressed 
air and water rinse. The time re- 
quired to salvage parts in this man- 
ner varies from 1 to 8 hours. 


Thorough Study Made 


In an attempt to aid its customers 
to reduce the number of operations 
required, the Detroit Edison Co., 
through its Delray research labora- 
tory, made a study of the problem 
and experiments indicated an electro- 
lytic process showed the most prom- 
ise. Accordingly a series of experi- 
ments was undertaken to determine 
what results could be obtained using 
direct current and a suitable solu- 
tion. A formula finally was deter- 
mined and tests were undertaken to 
ascertain what effects could be ob- 
tained when the parts to be stripped 
were processed anodically or cathod- 
ically, 

Early in the experiments it was 
learned that when the parts were 
cleaned anodically a thin film depos- 
ited on the metal shortly after it had 
been cleaned. If the part being 
cleaned could be removed from the 
bath the instant the coatings were 
removed, no film would form. Such 
accurate timing under commercial 
conditions obviously is not  prac- 
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ticable. It was further found that 
a subsequent cathodic treatment 
would remove the film formed dur 
ing the anodic cleaning, but if this 
cathodic treatment was not perfect- 
ly timed, a scum formed on the metal 
surface. Alternating current was 
then tried but the results were un- 
satisfactory with regard to the time 
required and the ultimate cleanli- 
ness obtained. 


Successful Method Found 


Finally tests were run wherein thé 
parts were passed through a bath 
and while submerged were alter- 
nately treated cathodically and anod- 
ically, The treatment finally found 
te be satisfactory for lacquer and 
enamel coatings was to place the part 
to be stripped in the bath for 5 
minutes, and to make the work nega- 
tive for 10 seconds, then positive for 
10 seconds, and alternately nega- 
tive and positive for the entire period 
of treatment. In some cases the 
treatment may require the time of 
anodic treatment to be different from 
the time of cathodic treatment. The 
operation was followed by a water 
rinse. 

It was found that the above meth 
od gave excellent results as to clean- 


liness; that the time required for 


stripping would enable the manu 
facturer to handle these operations 
on a conveyor and thus reduce the 
damage due to handling with trucks, 
racks or other methods, 

The equipment required for this 
method consists of a direct-current 
generator of from 6 to 12 volts, a 
steel tank and, where required, a con- 
veyor. Between 30 to 50 amperes 
per square foot may be used for 
stripping. The stripping bath should 
be maintained at a temperature of 
from 200 to 205 degrees Fahr 

The composition of the alkaline 
solution used in the experimental 
tank was as follows: 63 per cent by 
weight, NaOH; 29.5 per cent by 
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weight Na,PO,; 7.5 per cent by 
weight Na,SiQ,. The NaOH and 
Na,PO, act as carriers of the electric 
current and also as emulsifiers while 
the Na,SiO, helps in the free rinsing 
of the work. These chemicals are 
acded to water in the proportion of 
13.6 ounces per gallon NaOH; 6.38 
cunces per gallon Na,PO,; 1.62 
ounces per gallon Na,SiO,. When the 
work is negative, hydrogen is liber- 
ated; when the work is positive oxy- 
gen is given off, 

No license agreement or payment 
of royalties is required in the use of 
this process or any modification of 
ii and manufacturers are free to de 
velop it to suit their own particular 
requirements, 


a S ° 


Pitting of Nickel Plate and 


How To Overcome It 


XPERIENCE has shown that the 
FE formation of pits in nickel plate 
is due mainly to the evolution of 
gases during the electrolysis, and to 
suspended matter present in the solu- 
tion 

Electrolysis in acid solutions 
always involves the evolution of hy 
drogen; the more acid the solution, 
the greater the amount of hydrogen 
evolved, The chemicals used in mak 
ing up the solutions are always of 
commercial grade and contain im- 
purities which remain in the solu- 
tions as suspended solid matter. As 
the anodes erode the impurities pres- 
ent in them also pass into the solu- 
tion as undissolved solid matter. In 
a chemically pure solution hydrogen 
has little 
smooth surface but when suspended 
matter is present, small particles 
may get into the nickel plate and 


tendency to cling to a 


form a convenient place for a bub- 
ble to lodge. A pit is then formed 
when the nickel plates around the 
bubble. 

The easiest and best method of 
overcoming this difficulty is to filter 
the solution, not only when freshly 
prepared, but at frequent intervals 
during its use, This is especially true 
when chromium is to be plated over 
the nickel. It will be found that the 
percentage of rejections will be low- 
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ered considerably by the use of fil- 
tered solutions. 

Commercial filters of the portable 
type, equipped with filter bags which 
can be removed and cleaned, will be 
found convenient, The use of an ex- 
tra storage tank can be avoided by 
pumping the filtered solution back 
into the tank simultaneously with 
the actual filtration. 

It is also important that the ‘‘pH”’ 


of the nickel bath is not permitted 
to become so acid that large quanti- 
ties of hydrogen are evolved. Agi- 
tation of the work rod will help con- 
siderably to dislodge hydrogen bub- 
bles from the work. Hydrogen per- 
oxide is often used in nickel solutions 
to help prevent pitting; about one 
pint of 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide 
to every 200 gallons of solution is 
usually sufficient. 


Progress Made in Surface Treatment 


And Finishing of Aluminum 


PPEARANCE of all metal sur- 
faces is artificial, if one ex- 
cepts the condition in which 


they come fivm mold or mill, says 
R. T. Griebling, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh. They roughly 
are divided into four classes: Those 
that are obtained by (1) mechanical 
means such as brushing, polishing, 
buffing or sandblasting; those that 
are obtained by (2) chemical or 
electrochemical treatment; those 
that are obtained by (3) painting or 
lacquering; those obtained by (4) a 
combination of the first three. 

Finishes of the first group have 
little or no protective value; they 
make the metal more attractive and 
serve as a preliminary treatment for 
other protective or decorative fin- 
ishes. In the second and third groups, 
however, may be found the finishes 
which are highly protective to the 
metal underneath, and on these much 
concentrated effort has been spent 
in the last few years. 


Added Protection Obtained 


Painting aluminum in order to 
give added protection to metal sub- 
jected to severe surface conditions 
has been necessary in a number of 
cases where the natural color of the 
metal is of no particular importance. 
Contrary to popular belief, paint can 
be applied easily to aluminum, 
whether smooth or rough, and good 
adherence can be obtained, although 
the painting systems employed must 
be adapted to the service expected of 
the metal. 

If, for instance, protection against 
salt water is desired, the priming 
coat is pigmented with a corrosion 
inhibiting pigment such as zinc 
chromate, and the vehicle usually is 
made with a synthetic resin of the 
alkyd or phenol-formaldehyde types. 
Such a vehicle is highly impervious 
to moisture. Further resistance to 
penetration by moisture is accom- 
plished by applying top coats pre- 
ferably pigmented with aluminum 
bronze powder or aluminum paste. 


~ 
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Finish effects obtained by chem- 
icals include the frosted finish, in 
which aluminum is etched in a hot 
solution of sodium hydroxide (caus- 
tic soda), followed by treatment in 
strong nitric acid. When coloring 
the metal, it is necessary to deposit 
some coloring material on the sur- 
face, because the oxide of aluminum 
is white and colorless, and the many 
methods which are employed in the 
coloring of brass or copper are in- 
effective when used on aluminum. 


Oxide Film Deposited 


By far the most durable surface 
coating yet applied to aluminum, 
says Mr. Griebling, is that which is 
deposited by the Alumilite process, 
giving the metal an anodic oxide 
coating possessing many virtues. This 
coating is similar to that which na- 
ture herself applies to the metal. 
When aluminum comes in contact 
with air, oxidation immediately takes 
place, just as in other metals. But 
the oxidation on aluminum is not 
progressive. It stops after a certain 
depth has been reached and it ac- 
tually serves to protect the metal 
from further surface attack. 

Such an oxide coating, only thicker 
and more durable, is deposited on 
aluminum by the Alumilite process, 
whose patents and applications for 
patents are owned by Aluminum 
Colors Inc., Pittsburgh, and whose 
development is being carried on by 
the Aluminum Co. of America. The 
surface becomes so hardened that 
the metal retains its original bright- 
ness indefinitely, even though ex- 
posed to atmospheric attack. The 
coating also may be colored by dyes 
or mineral pigments, thus infinite- 
ly increasing the _ versatility of 
aluminum. Aluminum is the only 
metal to which the Alumilite process 
can be applied. When immersing the 
piece to be treated in a _ solution 
of special composition, it serves as 
the anode or positive terminal of 
the electrolytic treatment, while the 
lead-lined tank is the cathode. In 
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this process oxygen is, in effect, de 
posited on the surface and combines 
with the aluminum to form alumi- 
mum oxide. 

Another of the newer finishes 
which is comanding increased atten. 
tion is that by which Alzak re- 
flectors are made, It gives aluminum 
a reflectivity higher than that of most 
reflectors, without their many lim- 
itations, and a reflectivity as high ag 
that of silver but with an infinitely 
longer life, Alzak reflectors are made 
by first polishing or etching the 
metal and then subjecting it to ap 
electrolytic brightening treatment, 
followed by the application of a pro- 
tective oxide coating which seryeg 
to keep the surface from being 
marred. The resulting surface ig 
smooth and glassy and can be cleaned 
by mere washing with soap and 
water. If more drastic cleaning 
methods are necessary, the surface 
can be effectively scoured with a 
mild*abrasive without harm. Alzak 
reflectors, says Mr. Griebling, give 
added luster to floodlights, highway 
lights and lighting fixtures. A great 
market for this material will be 
captured, he adds, if it is ever used 
for locomotive and automobile head- 
lights. 

The mechanical finishes, though 
much older, he concludes, have not 
been forgotten, and a number of 
suggestions for improving work 
have been released to the trade in 
recent months. 


New Water, Oil and Acid 


Proof Bituminous Coating 


A new bituminous product for coat- 
ing steel and metals, known as Elas- 
ticflint, has been developed by the Elas- 
tic Compound Paint Co., Germantown, 
Philadelphia. It is said to dry water- 
proof in 24 hours to a smooth uniform 
surface. It may be used as a primer 
or a combined primer and finishing 
coat. It is said also to be oil proof, rust 
proof and highly acid resistant. It 
is recommended for the protection of 
steel buildings and bridges, water 
tanks, gasholders and other steel] and 
metal structures. 


Cleaning Process Employs 


Sodium Hydroxide 


In the article “Reviewing Some 
Methods for Treatment of Metal Sur- 
faces’’ appearing in this department 
in the issue of March 2, the first 
sentence of the third paragraph reads 
as follows: “The electrolytic cleaning 
process which uses solutions of 
sodium phosphate or sodium carbon- 
ate is efficient, except in the case of 
delicate parts.’’ The term “sodium 
phosphate’”’ should have been “Sso- 
dium hydroxide.” 
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Parade of Progress in Pictures . . . 


Compact Time Clock 





Skip Weight Is Reduced 








Welds in Testing Machine 
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ELDED steel construction was 


O PROSAIC a device as the time H'c# STRENGTH, low-alloy steel 


clock, in the hands of an indus- was employed in this combination used in transveise supports of this 


trial designer, takes on a new guise, as vertical ore skip and double-deck shingle testing machine built for Johns- 
shown by this recorder recently placed hoisting cage, one of three recently Manville, New York, by Baldwin 
on the market by Stromberg Electric fabricated by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Southwark Corp., Philadelphia. The 
Co., Chicago, the design being evolved Milwaukee, for a deep mine in north- machine is approximately 4 feet high 
by Wilbur Henry Adams, Cleveland. ern Mexico. By use of this steel, and weighs 200 pounds. In it, shingles 
Small and compact, the recorder 1s elec- weight was reduced nearly one-third may be tested in transverse for de 
trically operated, and requires no hand from similar existing combined skips flection and breaking point under vari 


and cages made of ordinary steel. This ible loads ranging up to 300 pounds 


manipulation of controls 
reduction in weight 1s sufficient to 





F INISHED - steel 
parts, flame- 
shaped and ready for 
installation, are 
turned out daily in 
hundreds of manu- 
facturing plants. 
These illustrations 
show the use of oxy- 
acetylene shape cut- 
ting in the fabrica- 
ton of oil field equip- 
ment. Photo cour- 
tesy of Linde Air 
Products Co. 
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permit the mine to operate to a depth 

800 feet greater than heretofore with- 

out increasing the rope pull on exist 
ing hoisting equipment 


Parts for Oil Field Equipment Are Flame Shaped 











Methods and Materials 
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High Molybdenum Makes 
Rolls Abrasion Resistant 


Use of high molybdenum content 
is advocated for rolls that must be 
hard and resistant to abrasive wear 
such as is encountered in crushing 
cement clinker, coal and ores. The 
suggested composition according to 
a recent patent is 0.20 to 1.00 per 
cent silicon; 1.00 to 1.75 per cent 
manganese; trace to 1.50 per cent 
chromium; 3.00 to 4.00 per cent 
molybdenum, and 3.50 to 4.00 per 
cent carbon. Hardness of the rolls 
is about 600 brinell. If a soft core is 
desired, nickel is used, and where 
there is no reason to worry about 
carbides, the chromium content can 
be increased to 5.00 per cent. 


of 


DisiiililiReblaadil to 
Make Steel 140 Years Ago 


In the history of metallurgy dia- 
monds have been used to make steel 
at least three times and were one of 


the most expensive raw materials 








used in steelmaking, according to the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 

In 1796, during the First Republic 
of France, Citizen Clouet, a research 
worker of some repute, attempted to 
prove definitely that steel consisted 
of pure iron combined with carbon 
in some manner then unknown, For 
iron, he carefully selected some nails 
made of the most nearly pure iron 
available, cut off their heads and 
forged the heads into a tiny cup- 
shaped crucible. For carbon, Clouet 
used a diamond because it is the pur- 
est form in which carbon is found. 

The account of Clouet’s experiment 
published in England in 1799 reveals 
that the diamond used weighed 414 
carats. It was probably a diamond 
of the type known as “industrial’’ 
diamond and not a gem stone, 
which would have been far too ex- 
pensive for even the most zealous 
research man to use. The price to- 
day of a 4% carat industrial dia- 
mond is well in excess of $100. 

Clouet placed the diamond in the 
crucible which he then sealed tight- 
ly and heated in a very hot fire for 
an hour. When the experiment was 
completed, the iron which had previ- 


Scouring the Bath Tub 


ey 





E MAY look like 

the “man from 
Mars” or a deep Sea 
diver but really he is 
a worker in the plumb 
ing ware plant of the 
Briggs Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, sandblasting a 
pressed steel bath tub. 
Sand 1s driven through 
the nozzle of the hose 
under a pressure of 80 
The pur pose 
ts to roughen the su) 
face of the metal to in 


pounds. 


crease the adhesion o) 
“grip” of the ground 
porcelain 
enamel, which later 1s 


applied to the tub 


coating of 
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ously been soft was found to have g 


surface of steel so hard that it 
scratched glass; its surface had been 
hardened by the carbon which it hag 
absorbed from the diamond. The 
diamond itself had disappeared, 
Following Clouet’s example, other 
research metallurgists in France and 
England conducted similar tests with 
diamonds which were duly published 
in the technical journals of the day, 
The carbon which is combined 
with the iron to make steel now 
commonly comes from powdered coa} 
or coke. However, certain steels do 
contain as alloying elements such un- 
usual or rare metals as columbium, 
zirconium, titanium, barium, vanad- 
ium, chromium, selenium, and oth- 


$ $ $ 
Cast-lron Disk Replaces 
Air Furnace Hinged Door 


Instead of the usual hinged door, 
subject to cracks and_ distortion, 
over the slag skimming opening in 
the side of an air furnace melting 
gray iron, a plain cast-iron disk is 
being used by a midwestern plant, 
The disk is provided with a handle 
near the outer edge by which it 
is rolled into position in front of the 
door opening or moved to either 
side of the same opening. It is held 
in place close to the wall by a Cast- 
iron guide rail at the top and an- 
other at the bottom. 


$ $ $ 


Cement-Sand Mixer Is 
Used for Foundry Molds 


In a process developed in France 
and recently introduced into the 
United States, a cement sand mixture 
is employed for making molds, in 
many instances without the neces 
sity of using flasks of any kind. It 
is claimed that the process is ap 
plicable to molds for either ferrous 
or nonferrous metals. The material 
is manipulated like ordinary sand, 
but commences to set in a few hours, 
and in approximately 24 hours the 
mold is as firm and hard as concrete. 
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As much as 9000 pounds in weight per locomotive was saved through the use of 
nickel steel plate in this and 26 other boiler and firebox elements 


Nickel Steel Saves Weight, Prolongs 


Life of Boilers and Fireboxes 


BY R. E. PENROD 


Engineer of Tests, 


Cambria Plant, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


HEN the Lehigh Valley rail- 
road first considered the ap- 
plication of nickel steel for 
locomotive boiler and firebox ele- 
ments the object was to determine at 
close range the _ possibilities for 
economy that might be obtained from 
its use. The application of nickel 
steel plates in two locomotives 
placed in main-line freight service 
early in 1931 proved to be so suc- 
cessful that 25 additional units were 
built, the last of which was placed 
in service early in 1935. 
These 27 new locomotives 
been in almost continuous service to 
date without the need for repairs 
to either boilers or fireboxes; each 
new locomotive replacing two 1loco- 
motives of the type formerly used in 
the same service and in addition im- 
proving the running time between 
scheduled points, These results are 
attributed directly to the use of nick- 
el steel plate, and in terms of econo- 
my represent operating 
costs, maintenance charges, and lo- 
comotive replacement costs that ap- 
proximate 38 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 


have 


savings in 


Analyses Varied for Comparison 

The specifications for the first two 
locomotives called for steel 
of a different type analysis for each 
locomotive in order to provide a basis 
of comparison to determine which 
type would be best suited for the pur- 
pose. In addition, each locomotive 
was to be the product of a different 
builder. The nickel steel plate was 
furnished by Bethlehem Steel Co., 


nickel 
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Pethlehem, Pa. One locomotive was 
built by the Baldwin 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., and the other 
bv the American Locomotive Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Each builder fab 
ricated a particular, yet different, 
analysis of nickel steel plate into the 
boiler and firebox of the locomotive 
it had under construction. 

Both units were designed to handle 
3000-ton trains over the main line 
from Buffalo and suspension bridge 
to Jersey City, N. J., a run of 450 
miles, with helper service at the 
Wilkes-Barre mountain where there 
is a 21-mile climb with a maximum 
grade of 68.6 feet per mile. They are 
of the 4-8-4 type, having one-piece, 
cast-steel bed with cylinders cast in- 


Locomotive 


Closeup of nickel 
steel plate specimen, 
showing absence of 
fractures after be- 
ing subjected to 
Spec i fie d drift test 


tegral, and equipped with feedwater 
heaters, thermic syphons and cross- 
compound pumps; boiler diameter, 
863/16 inches; water heating sur- 
face, 5439 square feet; superheating 
surface 2056 square feet; firebox, 
144 % x 9644 inches, arranged to 
accomodate automatic stokers using 
soft coal, 

The two locomotives deliv- 
ered and placed in service early in 
1931, and because of the results ob- 
tained from their use each builder 
was ordered to furnish ten duplicate 
locomotives, using Bethlehem nickel 
steel plate for boiler and firebox ele- 
ments in accordance with the original 
These 20 locomotives 


were 


specifications. 
were delivered and placed in service 
during May, 1932, replacing 40 loco- 
motives of the type then being used 
on the main line haul. 


Adapted to Passenger Service 

While these 22 units were engaged 
in freight service, five additional lo- 
comotives were projected for passen- 
ger service which necessitated slight 
modifications in the original design. 
The principal changes included an 
increase in the diameter of the driv- 
working 
steam and increasing the 
grate area. As with the preceding 
units nickel steel plate was specified 
for boilers and fireboxes. 


ing wheels, boosting the 


pressure, 


In service, each locomotive covers 
not less than 7600 miles of run per 
month, although it is not uncommon 
for some to cover as much as 9600 
miles in a like period. From the time 
one locomotive went into service it 
covered, up to March 1, 1935, 267,- 
122 miles without need for repairs 
to either boiler or firebox. 


While performance of this char- 
acter emphasizes the possibilities for 
economy in operation that nickel 


makes factor of 
weight saving is of equal importance. 
Owing to the high tensile strength of 
the nickel steel furnished for these 


steel possible, its 
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A MILEPOST 
OF STEEL 


HE hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of General Justo Rufino Barrios, famous 
Guatemalan patriot, is signalized by this 
beacon and bell memorial tower over the 
intersection of the Boulevard 15 de 
Septiembre and the Calle Miguel de 
Granados, Guatemala City, Central 
America. 
It may be unusual but quite fitting for 
a modern land to erect memorials of 
steel, a newer material of known strength 
and long life, adaptable to any construc- 
tion purpose or esthetic treatment. The 
entire job of design, fabrication and erec- 
tion was given to American Bridge Com- 
pany because of the wide experience of 
their engineers in all kinds of structural 
steel-work. Plain material was rolled by 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
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(Above)—Visible at night throughout Guatemala City, this floodlighted 
246’ galvanized tower stands on four legs centered 104’ apart, leaving 
an arched roadway 82’ wide and 39'4” high for the passage of vehicles 
in four directions. The base structure rises 64'6", the lower ends of 
the legs being supported and protected by four corner pylons 31° high. 


(At left) 


vation walk, and 3,000,000 candlepower revolving beacon light. 


Looking up into the twelve-sided shaft towards the bell, obser- 











AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 


Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, 
New York 
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jocomotives, which was specified on 
the boiler steel at not less than 
75,000 pounds per square inch and 
on the firebox steel at not less than 
65,000 pounds per square inch, it 
made possible a reduction in the 
overall weight of each unit amount- 
ing to 9000 pounds, toward which the 
cost increment over similar purpose, 
carbon steel plates was applied. 

In plate form the nickel steel fur- 
nished for these units had an ex- 
cellent grain structure and a surface 
smoothness comparable to the best 
carbon steel plate made, which is in- 
dicative of the process followed in 
jts manufacture. The nickel steel 
ysed in the Lehigh Valley locomo- 
tives is an open-hearth furnace prod- 
uct. In the process of manufactur- 
ing the plates, it is Bethlehem’s prac- 
tice to reheat the steel ingots and 
roll them into slabs instead of roll- 
ing them directly into plate. These 
slabs, when cool, are inspected and 
reconditioned if necessary, and then 
reheated and rolled longitudinally 
and transversely into plates. This 
process of double heating, double 
cooling, and double rolling is fol- 
lowed to obtain the grain refinement 
and ductility that the finished plates 
possess. 

After the plates are normalized 
they are carefully inspected, sheared 
to size, and subjected to the standard 
tests for the determination of phys- 
ical properties, including bend and 
drift tests, which, as outlined here, 
represent the requirements for the 
nickel steel plate furnished the 
builder of one of the sample loco- 
motives. These specifications for 
physical properties are as follows: 


Tensile strength, lbs. per sq. in. 
Yield point, min. lbs. per sq. in. 
Elongation in 8 ins., min, . 
These same specifications also re- 
quired that for the bend test, the 
test specimen be bent cold through 
180 degrees without cracking on the 
outside of the bent portion, as fol- 
lows: 
Thickness 


l-inch and under .. Flat on itself 


1 to 14-inch, incl........Around a pin, having a diame- 
thickness of 


ter equal to 
specimen 
Over 114-inch 


Longitudinal 


that the plate will withstand the 
severe forming during its fabrication 
into boiler and firebox elements and 
that it will safely resist the stresses 
to which it will be subjected in 
service. 


Design Influences 


Use of Castings 


ETTER co-operation between the 
R foundrymen and 

will be mutually advantageous 
through the production of better 
custings and the reduction of found- 
ry losses, it was stated by George 
Zabel, foundry superintendent, Fair 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., in 
speaking before a joint meeting of 


casting user 


foundrymen and engineers at Chi 
cago, March 16. 

The meeting, devoted to the “Ap 
plication of Cast Metals to Engineer 
ing Requirements,’ was sponsored 
by the Western Society of Engi- 
neers; Chicago section of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; and 
Chicago chapter of American Found- 
rymen's association. I, A. Lorenz 
Jr., vice president, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, and president, 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
presided as chairman. About 450 
attended, 

Mr. Zabel pointed out that the 
engineer’s lack of understanding of 
design problems may be responsible 
for difficulties in the production of 
satisfactory castings. For instance, 


Firebox 
65,000 (min.) 

0.6 ten. str 

20 per cent 


Flange 
75,000 (min.) 

0.6 ten. str. 

18 per cent 


designs may be unduly complicated 
or may be such as to result in un 
necessarily high cleaning costs. One 
important point which at times is 


Transverse 
Around a pin, having a di 
ameter equal to thickness 
of specimen 
Around a pin, having a di 
ameter equal to twice 
thickness of specimen 


. Around a pin, having a diame- 


ter equal to twice thickness 


of specimen 


To check the ductility of the fin- 
ished product, a sample 6 inches 
square was cut from that portion of 
a plate representing the top of the 
ingot from which it was rolled. In 
it was drilled a 1%-inch diameter 
hole 1% inches from the edges, This 
hole was then spread cold to 2% 
inches in diameter without sign of 
fracture in the metal, as may be seen 
by referring to the illustration on the 
preceding page. 

The results of these tests show 


- 
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overlooked by the designer is the 
fact that adjoining sections of un 
equal size in a casting will cool at 
varying rates, thereby resulting in 
cracks or high internal stresses, the 
speaker indicated. 

Illustrations were presented of de 
signs of diesel engine parts which 
were changed to eliminate this lat 
ter condition. Other instances were 
cited in which a small change in de- 
sign permitted a material reduction 


STEEL 


in time and cost of cleaning through 
the elimination of pockets which 
trapped burned sand. 

Discussing ‘‘Selection and Applica- 
tion of Cast Metals for Engineering 
Construction,’’ G. P. Phillips, metal- 
lurgist, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, described the properties of 
each of the four principal classifica 
tions—-steel, malleable, cast iron and 
nonferrous, Steel castings were di 
vided further into the low, medium 
and high-carbon and alloy groups. 
Low-carbon steel castings are limited 
in their application principally to 
products requiring surface hardness 
and a tough core, since superior me 
chanical properties are available in 
metal of a higher carbon content, it 
was pointed out. 

Medium-carbon steel castings have 
the widest range of usefulness, their 
application embracing practically the 
entire field of engineering construc- 
tion. Because of the improved phys 
ical properties resulting from heat 
treatment, medium-carbon steel cast 
ings rarely are used in the as-cast 
condition. High-carbon steel cast 
ings, containing more than 0.40 per 
cent carbon, have a special field of 
usefulness among products requiring 
high strength, abrasion resistance 
and hardness. Such applications in- 
clude dies and rolls. 


Alloy Field Widening 


Use of alloys in the production of 
steel castings has increased rapidly 
the past ten years and has been in 
strumental in improving the quality 
of the castings for various applica- 
tions requiring high strength and 
wear and abrasion resistance, 

Principal properties and uses of 
malleable iron, cast iron and non 
ferrous metal castings were described 
similarly Ductility and machin 
ability of malleable castings were 
emphasized in recommending their 
use in instances where resistance to 
Gray cast 
iron is the most widely used of the 
main groups of cast irons. White 
iron offers higher resistance to wear 
but is brittle and difficult to ma- 
chine. Chilled cast irons provide a 
combination of white iron and gray 
iron in a casting through different 
rates of cooling of various sections. 

An exhibit of castings, held in 
conjunction with the meeting, was 
participated in by 23 producers of 


shock must be provided. 


the Chicago and nearby districts, 


Announces Training Courses 


On Metal Radiography 


Two practical training courses in 
metal radiography, one during the 
week of July 6 immediately follow 
ing the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Society for Testing Materials, 


aud the second during the week of 


or 








July 13, will be conducted by St. 
John X-Ray Service Inc, at its lab- 
oratory, 30 Thomson avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Sessions. will be 
held morning and afternoon on five 
successive days. 

The course will include the physics 
of X-rays, tubes, X-ray technique, X 
ray as an inspection tool, interpre 
tation of results, equipment instal- 
lations, operating and cost data, and 
gamma ray inspection. Theory will be 
as brief as possible and merely the 
infiuence of various factors upon re 
sults will be demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. The purpose of the course 
is to teach how to make and how to 
interpret radiographs. 


Two Stainless Steel Trains 
For Chicago-Denver Run 


Only 16 hours will be required 
for the 1039-mile trip between Chi- 
cago and Denver when the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad places 
two 3000-horsepower, ten-car, diesel 
electric, streamlined trains in opera 
tion in June. This will be 11 hours 
and 45 minutes faster than the pres 
ent westbound schedule, and 9 hours 
and 15 minutes faster than the east 
bound time. 

To make the _ proposed 
schedule will necessitate an average 
running speed between Chicago and 
Denver of approximately 65 miles 
per hour, including possibly seven 
The train will be 


16-hour 


station stops. 
geared for a maximum speed of 116 
miles per hour. 


New Accommodations Added 


The two new trains, to be known 
as the “‘Denver Zephyrs,’ are unde! 
construction by the Edw. G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Each train 
will have a combination baggage and 
auxiliary power car, a combination 
passenger-baggage car, a_ reclining 
chair car, four sleeping cars, a club 
car, a dining car, and an observa 
tion car. The total capacity of eac! 
train will be 200 passengers. Thé 
trains will embrace a modified form 
of articulation to facilitate’ inter 
change of cars. 

Each train will be hauled by a 
two-unit diesel-electric locomotive in 
two vehicle units built by the Elec 
tro-Motive Corp., Chicago. One unit 
will have two 900-horsepower en- 
gines, and the other a 1200-horse 
power engine. General Electrie sin 
gle-bearing generators will be direct 
connected to each engine, and each 
unit will have four two-axle trucks, 
each equipped with General Electric 
motors. 

The two power units will be built 
of stainless steel. Front ends will 
duplicate in appearance the present 
Zephyr trains. They will be stream- 
lined to match the cars they haul. 
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Earners and Spenders 


and industrial executives have diffi- 
culty understanding each other, They 
have different points of view and 
wholly different objectives. 


| T IS not strange that tax spenders 


Tax spenders deal with a public 
which has income. The tax spender 
consciously or unconsciously begins 
by making an estimate of how much 
more he can tax the public income to 
obtain money to spend on _ public 
needs or fancies so that he can build 
up his political power and prestige. 
There is no implication whatever 
that he is either a crook or guilty of 
anything which even resembles 
moral turpitude if he follows out this 
perfectly normal behavior pattern. 
The tax spender will spend just as 
much money as he can borrow on 
publie credit or collect in taxes. The 
only limit is how much he can get. 

The industrial executive has a 
much different problem. The only 
way he can raise money from the 
publie is to supply the publie with 
something it wants at a price it can 
afford to pay. To do this, he must 
manage plant and personnel effec- 
tively. The public can and will quit 
him over night if he fails. 


Economics Govern Industry 


Plant and equipment are always 
changing in value. A welding ma- 
chine, a machine tool or any other 
equipment always will be worth less 
tomorrow than it is today. Person- 
nel is always changing in value so 
far as achievement is concerned. Out 
of this confusion, the industrial 
executive must deliver what the 
public wants at a price it can af- 
ford to pay. The price of failure 1s 
extinction. 

No such problems confront the tax 
spender. So long as he can spend, 
someone who can vote will get the 
money and his power and _ political 
prestige will be enhanced. He will 
spend for the wildest schemes any- 
one can devise, so long as he ean 
spend. 

Granting that neither tax spender 
nor industrial executive are actuated 
by anything more than self interest, 
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IN THIS column, the author, well. 

known consulting engineer in weld. 
ing, is given wide latitude in present. 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 








it is at least plain to see why they 
cannot understand each other. 


What About Wages? 


T A CONFERENCE between a 
A welding operator's business 
agent and the supervisor of welding, 
we recently heard the business 
agent’s argument for higher wages 
for the men and the supervisor's 
answer. So far as we know, no 
strike was in immediate prospect, 
but two well-meaning individuals 
were trying to work out a com- 
promise. We heard no good reasons 
advanced on either side of the argu- 
ment. The business agent's line of 
argument was that the men simply 
ought to be paid more and the super- 
visor’s argument was that manage- 
ment would not assent to the figure 
asked, Right there was being formed 
the basis of some future. strike 
which is nothing more than localized 
civil warfare. 

There was no thought in the bust- 
ness agent's mind that if the men 
get paid more, the money must come 
from the job, There was no thought 
in the mind of the supervisor thata 
vast and undeveloped field of profit- 
able enterprise was present and un- 
exploited for the men who wanted to 
earn more. And this happened in 
America in the year 1936 when both 
capital and labor are begging for 
more profitable employment. 

To the everlasting credit of Amer- 
ican financial leadership, let it be 
understood that supervisors are paid 
by management to do the job of mak- 
ing it possible for operators to earn 
more. Let the issue be clearly de- 
fined: The men are sending a busi- 
ness agent to wangle a raise for 
them, management employs a special- 
ly trained individual to find out how 
the man might earn more. One meth- 
od contemplates the use of force, the 
other the use of intelligence. Both 
demand the same result. 
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MANY A RACE IS WON BY 


Starting Right 





ND tothe manu- 
facturer of prod- 
ucts made of steel, 
starting right most 
often means starting 
with a steel that is right for the job 
...a steel that will free him from 
costly uncertainties in fabrication 
...that will give the performance 
he has a right to expect when it 
goes into service. 

Uniformity in quality and unvary- 
ing dependability are available in 
Carnegie-I]linois Controlled Steels 
plain Carbon Steels for forging, heat 





treating, forming, and machining. 
There is no need to 
their behavior. In these steels those 
“mysterious differences’ which 
make it difficult to obtain consistent 
with 


guess about 


ordinary steels are 
eliminated. Users know that each 


shipment will perform in the same 


results 


satisfactory manner as the last. 

Let our 
what they are doing to reduce man- 
ufacturing costs and improve pro- 
duct quality with Controlled Carbon 
Steels. Let them help you to de- 
termine the grade and character of 


metallurgists tell you 
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steels best suited to your purpose. 
In other words —make sure you are 
starting right! 


CaRNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Co., 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
San Francisco. Export Distributor United 
States Steel Products Company, New York 


Controlled 


STEELS 
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Inventory of Competitive Position 


Essential in Improvement Program 


BY GEORGE A. BRYANT JR. 
Executive Vice President, The Austin Co., Cleveland 


USINESS 

trends are 

beginning to 
convince indus- 
trial executives 
that deferment 
of vital plant im- 
provements be- 
tween 1930 and 
1935 only served 
to intensify and 
prolong the de- 
pression, and to 
increase the size of their own op- 
erating deficits. Expanding markets 
emphasize the competitive advan- 
tages now enjoyed by the producers 
who responded early to known needs 
for more flexible and efficient op- 
erations, 

Those who tackle modernization 
programs today, however, can com- 
mand a perspective of recovery trends 
that may compensate in some meas- 
ure for delays. Nowhere is. this 
more true than in building. 





Greater Efficiency Possible 


New materials and methods of 
construction which were evolved by 
research and experiment during the 
lull in building operations represent 
the most rapid progress in the his- 
tory of the building arts. Drawing 
upon every branch of science, engi- 
neers and chemists have made pos- 
sible the construction of more health- 
ful and efficient plants, in which per- 
manence, utility and economy set 
new standards. 

When structural steel welding is 
advocated today, executives faced 
with responsibility for decisions are 
not in the dark about it. They have 
the proved experience of organiza- 
tions such as General Electric Co. 
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and the General Motors Corp. to 
guide them. They can see in daily 
operation the giant 200-ton all-weld- 
ed electric crane, which rides with 
perfect safety on an all-welded frame 
having a 104-foot span and supports 
as much as 48 feet apart, in the Elec- 
tro-Motive Corp.’s diesel-electric lo- 
comotive erection shops. 

When installations of air-condi- 
tioning equipment, scientific illumi- 
nation or improved conveyor sys- 
tems are recommended, the experi- 
ence of leading manufacturers in 
widely distributed industrial fields is 
available to guide decisions in the 
same way that the known rate of 
productivity of a new machine tool 
recommends its purchase, 

Historically, those companies which 
produced the most serviceable goods 
at prices commanding the broadest 
available market have been Amer- 
ica’s strongest. Consequently, when 
a manufacturer contemplates plant 
improvements in the light of present 
concentration upon low-cost produc- 
tion, self-interest compels him _ to 
weigh every factor which enters into 
the cost of his product to the ulti- 
mate consumer, 

Modern automatic machinery and 
machine tools have made undeniable 
contributions to the attainment of 
low per unit costs, but unless the 
plant which uses these devices is 
properly laid out and situated where 
it can serve consumers with prompt 
dispatch at minimum expense, much 
of the potential saving is sacrificed. 
Obvious as is the need for integrat- 
ed and controlled straight-line op- 
eration in all volume _ production, 
many a shop superintendent is blind 
to the knots and kinks which. fre- 
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quently interfere with efficiency, 
Their number is insignificant, how. 
ever, by comparison with the array 
of executives who keep a hawk’s eye 
on expense sheets but are totally 
blind to economies which could be 
attained by major plant adjustments, 
that sometimes require relocation of 
entire businesses. 

If a survey could be made today 
to determine the most logical site for 
every industrial plant in the coun- 
try, in the light of raw material 
sources, power requirements, labor 
markets and the actual and potential 
markets for its product, we_ prob- 
ably would find that more than half 
of our production activities are un- 
economically situated. There can be 
little disagreement as to the cause, 
It is but natural for businesses to 
grow where they first take root, 
whether or not they belong in the 
original site. 


Warehouse Problem Changed 


Technological progress, however, 
has operated to increase the impor- 
tance of location. When machine ef- 
ficiency is increased to achieve re- 
ductions in production costs, trans- 
portation charges on both materials 
and finished goods become increas- 
ingly important factors in the ulti- 
mate cost of any product. They must 
be taken into account, and particu- 
larly heeded in those’ industries 
where bulk or weight of products 
gives a high ratio of freight to man- 
ufacturing expense. 

The habit of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which was fostered by stringent 
credit conditions during the depres- 
sion created new distribution and 
warehousing problems which for a 
time appeared only temporary. Now 
many fabricating industries and dis- 
tributive trades threaten to continue 
this buying practice which will force 
suppliers to carry large inventories 
and be prepared to make shipments 
on short notice. The function of 
branch warehouses has become in- 
creasingly important with the spread 
of this practice and has been further 
influenced by highway and motorized 
transport facilities which simplify 
distribution in all major markets, 

Modernization, to be worthy of the 
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name, must provide for profitable 
business growth under any and all 
conceivable circumstances. Hence, 
before an industry sets its plant 
in order it should have some assur- 
ance that an adequate supply of co- 
operative labor will be available to 
meet present and future needs, and 
that the community and local gov- 
ernments with which it will have to 
reckon respect and understand the 
rights of industry. These considera- 
tions have been responsible for nu- 
merous plant relocations during the 
recent period of changing labor re- 
jlationships. They are compelling an 
ever-increasing number of businesses 
to take inventory of situations which 
have a fundamental bearing upon 
their ability to serve, without inter- 
ruption, those markets which re- 
quired years to cultivate. 

Healthful working conditions have 
become increasingly essential with 
mounting rates of production, great- 
er precision in manufacture and the 
growing complexity of employer-em- 
ploye relationships, It is significant 
that progress in this direction is rap- 
idly satisfying all physical needs for 
the attainment of maximum personal 
efficiency through measured  non- 
glare illumination and_ perfected 
ventilation and air conditioning. 


New Regard for Flexibility 


Experiences of the last few years 
have impressed the importance of 
flexibility in all production organiza- 
tions upon executives throughout in- 
dustry. All are in agreement on the 
need for a maximum of elasticity in 
their operations, but relatively few 
appreciate the extent to which this 
capacity to shrink or expand pro- 
duction can be carried in a single 
plant by providing broad, unobstruct- 
ed working areas. Give the men in 
charge of production a free area to 
work in and they will find a way to 
maintain efficiency in the face of un- 
predictable economic trends, inevita- 
ble changes in equipment needs and 
unhalting scientific progress. 

Keener recognition of the need to 
protect one’s business from the ef- 
fects of cyclical upheavals has also 
brought efforts to diversify produc- 
tion by the addition of complement- 
ary lines which lend stability in the 
face of declining demands for major 
products. Wherever the nature of 
the business permits, the develop- 
ment of auxiliary products in fields 
which suffer least from prolonged 
economic stress should accompany 
plant modernization. 

Consciousness of the contributions 
being made by product development 


of the larger industries have discov- 
ered distinct advantages can be 
gained through the unification of 
principal research and experimental 
activities at a central point, with the 
result that the International Nickel 
Co., American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., and others have established 
special headquarters for such work 
in buildings specially adapted to that 
purpose. 

When it is recognized that all of 
the varied problems touched in this 
brief resume augment the primary 
considerations of efficient layout and 
equipment, the dangers of a _ piece- 
meal approach to modernization be- 
come apparent, They make a com- 
plete inventory of one’s own position 
in competitive markets the first and 
most vital step in any well-ordered 
improvement program, 


Much Stainless Steel Used 
in Long Lunch Counter 


Stainless steel is used prominent 
ly in connection with a new lunch 


counter in Neisner’s 5, 10 and 25 


cent store in Cincinnati. Length and 
beauty of this counter is accentuated 
by highly polished 18-8 chrome- 
nickel steel in what is said to be 
one of the longest straight-line foun- 
tains and back bars in the country. 
The stainless steel was supplied by 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

Work tops and drainboards, foun- 
tain and salad units are fabricated 
from stainless with all joints welded. 
Corners are welded and rounded, 
making it possible to keep the units 
clean and sanitary with minimum 
lubor. Four large urn stands are 
recessed in the wall with convenient 
storage for cups, saucers and other 
supplies. Kitchen and dishwashing 
equipment is of the most modern 
type and includes two large all-stain- 
less steel electric refrigerators. 

The extremely Icng counter panel 
is only 32 inches high; it eliminates 
fcot rails or steps. A convenient 
parcel rack for customers’ packages 
is located under the counter imme- 
diately in front of the individual 
chairs. 


Doubles Production by Modernizing 





NCREASING production of flywheels from 18 to 44 per hour, floor to floor 
time, has been accomplished in the plant of Plymouth Motor Co., Detroit, by 
installation of a battery of two of these radtal-slide lathes built by Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis. Three obsolete tools are replaced by the new equipment which 


completely machines the flywheel in two operations. 


A new design tool carriage 


with a vertical face on which the tool slides are mounted in a radial position to 
the work, and rapid traverse of the carriage between cutting operations are large- 


ly responsible for this increased speed. 
the tool slides. 


A single drum-type master cam actuates 
The work is held in a three-jaw air chuck equipped with a 16 





The machining cycle is entirely automatic and the operator has 
The two machines are tended 


inch cylinder. 

only to move one lever to complete the operation. 

by one operator. Tungsten carbide and Stellite ]-metal tools are used in the 

roughing operations, removing approximately 3/32-1nch stock. The cutting speed 

1s approximately 200 feet per minute, which is dropped to 100 feet per minute for 

the final shaving operation. A feed of about 0.030-1nch per revolution has been 
found to give the most economical tool life 


departments is finally compelling in- 
dustry to provide adequate facilities 
for research and experimentation, 
which during boom times are or- 
Phaned in whatever quarters hap- 
pened to remain available after all 
other needs had been satisfied. Many 
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AMERICAN 
TIGER BRAND 


STTONE 


flexible 


READY FOR 
ANYTHING! 


AMERICAN 
TIGER BRAND 
WIRE ROPE 


Sree Tiger Brand Wire 


Rope has done every kind of 
job in construction from excavating 
to hoisting materials. And every day 
it is given new jobs to do because 
over a period of years it has shown 
its ability to “take it’”’. 

American Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
is available to you in every type and 
size you need. It is made of the 
right steel which we control from 
the raw material all the way to the 
finished product a control that 
saves dollars on the job. The service 
back of American Tiger Brand Wire 
Rope will save you time and trouble. 


AMERICAN STEEL &WIRE COM PANY 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Empire State Building, New York 

Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Com- 

pany, San Francisco - Export Distributors: 

United States Steel Products Co., New York 
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High-Grade Sheets from Storage A\re 
Cleaned and Dried Before Shipment 


SHEET drier has been devised 

for use in strip mills where it is 

often necessary to hold finished 
sheets in storage pending shipping in- 
structions or to apply against orders. 
During this period in storage, the 
sheets usually become dirty and may 
oxidize to a slight extent. These for- 
eign materials must be removed be- 
fore shipping. 

In a large strip mill in Michigan, 
the following system is employed: 
The sheets are removed from storage 
and passed through an acid bath to 
remove any oxide which may have 
been deposited since the metal was 
stored. The product then passes into 
a machine which scrubs and cleans 
both sides and thence into the drier. 


Warm Air Is Employed 


The sheet drier is equipped with 
fiber-tired ball bearing drive wheels 
which carry the sheets through the 
unit. While in transit through the 
drier streams of warm air are blown 


against both sides of each sheet. 
They proceed clean and dry on belt 
conveyor to the piling unit where 
they are stacked, bound and made 
ready for shipment. 

The belt conveyor and sheet drier 
are built by the Mathews Conveyer 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


SJ ¢ - 


Conditions Edges of Strip 


Edges on slit strip steel in coil 
form or straight lengths are ren 
dered smooth by a recently devel 
oped conditioning machine. The new 
unit is designed for plants which slit 
wide strip to narrow widths. The 
strip coming from an uncoiler first 
passes through slitting shears, then 
through the edge-conditioning ma- 
chine and finally to the recoiler. The 
sharp edges caused by the shearing 
operation are rolled smooth by the 
conditioner. The edging rolls of the 
unit with their feed and pinch rolls 
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Drier unit which receives sheets from the scrubber and delivers them clean and 


dry to the piler 
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are mounted on three planes mak 
ing it possible to roll simultaneously 
the edges of eight strips slit from 
38-inch wide stock. This multiple 
pass arrangement makes it practical 
to place the conditioner between the 
slitting shear and recoiler in the 
slitting lineup. 


lron Rolls Are Employed 


Chilled cast-iron base work rolls 
now are used for the most part for 
hot rolling strip. Where the deflec 
tion of the rolls and reduction per 
pass are not excessive, clear chill al- 
loy iron rolls are recommended. 
Some hot strip mills use a _ con- 
densed grain type roll in all stands 
when great strength is required; 
other mills employ both type rolls, 


Surface Finish Improved 


Cost of finishing steel articles a 
few years ago was so high that it 
made the use of steel for certain 
ccmmodities prohibitive. At present 
excellent work is being marketed 
with one coat of synthetic enamel 
which formerly could not be accom- 
plished with less than three or four 
coats. A large factor is the surface 
finish of the steel itself. Many sheet- 
ruakers today are bending every 
effort to produce a sheet free from 
imperfections. Development have 
been so widespread that it now is 
possible to enamel products direct 
from the punch press without grind- 
ing or polishing 


Supplies Uniform Oil Film 


Sprays now are used by a large 
sheetmaker instead of pet-cocks in 
the application of oils to the surface 
of sheets during the cold rolling 
By the use of these sprays 


the amount of oil has been reduced 


process 


by 50 per cent and a better surface 
finish obtained because of the ability 
of the spray to apply oil to both 
sides of the sheet. 
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Welding Positioner— 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
recently introduced a new P-10 
welding positioner with a _ tilting 
turntable arrangement that handles 
pieces up to 4 tons, enabling the 
welding operator to maintain work 
in the proper welding position with 





Harnischfeger welding positioner 


a minimum of time and effort. Fea 
tures of the positioner, shown here- 
with, include a 48-inch revolving 
table that is manually operated, turns 
on roller bearings and is self-lock- 
ing in fifty positions. It tilts 90 de 
grees in one direction and 45 de 
grees in the _ other. The tilting 
mechanism is driven by an electric 
motor and can be stopped at any 
angle by electric pushbutton control. 
Motor is supplied for either a-c or d-c 
operation, limit switch controlled. 


+ ¢ S 
Profiling Machine— 


Engineering & Research Corp., 
6100 Sligo Mill road, N. E., Washing 
ton, has designed and built a ma- 
chine for cutting accurately to 0.002 
inch the profiles in metal blades for 
airplane propellers. The unit pro- 
files only one side of the blade at a 
time. A cast iron master cam or 
form, which cuts the contour of the 
blade, rotates and is geared directly 
and synchronized with the table hold- 
ing the blade forging which is fed 
horizontally past the cutter. Each 
line radially on the cutter rep- 
resents a corresponding element 
of the blade. The cutter, with a 
roller of similar profile, reciprocates 
fore and aft, oscillating freely about 
a trunnion that permits the vertical 
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travel necessary to the contour. This 
cutter has a peripheral speed of about 
5000 feet per minute. 


o + + 
Electric Furnaces— 


Harold E. Trent Co., 618-640 
North Fifty-fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, is announcing a further de 
velopment of its ‘“‘H”’ line of electric 
furnaces, The new design, illus- 
trated herewith, is rated at 14 kilo- 
watts, 230 volts, single phase, and 
is capable of working temperatures 


up to 1850 degrees Fahr. Inside 








Trent type H electric furnace 


dimensions are 12 inches wide, 9 
high, and 24 inches deep. The unit 
is equipped with a folded and formed 
heating element on all four walls. A 
foot treadle lifts the door, and the 
chain can be locked in any desired 
position. Automatic release is pro- 
vided to close the door when the oc- 
casion arises. 


- ¢ ¢ 
Wire Forming Machine— 


Economy Tool & Machine Co., 
Muskegon Heights, Mich., is intro- 
ducing a high-production wire form- 
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ing machine that is automatic in op- 
eration. Wire is fed into the ma- 
chine from a reel, is straightened, 
cut to the desired length and formed 
with dies to exact specifications, With 
this new unit, shown herewith, the 
length of the wire being produced 
and formed can be varied while the 
machine is in operation. This is ae. 
complished by simply loosening the 
adjusting lock and turning a small 
hand wheel that adjusts the cutting 
mechanism. Less than five minutes 
are required to change dies and ad- 
just the machine for production. 
Wire forming capacity ranges up to 
No. 10 gage and 21 inches in length. 
Production capacity is 100, 125, or 
150 accurately formed wires per min- 
ute, 
. . r 


Portable Test Units— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
a line of compact portable volt-ohm- 
meters and test unit particularly 
adapted to general testing and lab- 
oratory work. Several types are 
available including simple ohmme- 
ters, volt-ohmmeters, d.c. test units, 
and more elaborate multi-seale a.c. 

d.c, test units. The instruments 
weigh approximately 2 pounds, have 





Economy wire forming machine 
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Years ago the founders of this firm set a safe, definite course for 





nian us to follow—and we have never veered from it since. That course 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : : 
W. S. Hanford included first of all the manufacture of a QUALITY PRODUCT— 
BOSTON, MASS. : 
ee then the valuable Policy of real SERVICE and COURTESY at all 
CHICAGO, ILL. times. 
Theo. L. Dodd & Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. We are steering that course today as we steered it years ago. 
The Corbett Corp. 
os eden Worth Products include: 
SEATTLE, WASH. Sheared Steel Plate up to 150” wide. 
W.C. Seott, Jr. Flanged and Dished Heads up to large diameters—and heavy 
MONTREAL & gauges. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
Drummond McCall Co. Ltd. Blue Annealed Sheets in all gauges down to No. 16 and widths up 
to 60”. 
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a 2.4-inch scale length, and an ac- 
for d.c. 


curacy within 2 per cent 
volts and milliampétres and within 
per cent for a.c. 
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serrated cutter blade in the housing. 
hooking the back of the blade and 
the front of the cutter body. Back 
hook of the wedge is on a slant so 
that when the cutter blade is rein- 
serted and moved out a serration, it 
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automatically forward a 
slight amount, compensating for the 
slight amount of face wear. 


Found:y Molding Machine— moves 
e > 


Tabor Mfg. Co., 6223 Tacony 
street, Philadelphia, has introduced 
a 20-inch, power jar, hand roll, foot 
draw molding machine, similar in de- 


+ ¢ + 
Thermal Induction Relay— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is announcing a thermal in 
duction relay designed for use in oil- 
immersed motor controllers. In the 
new device, shown herewith, a series 
line-current coil produces a flux in 
a magnetic core and induces a cur- 
rent in a copper sleeve about the 
from this sleeve is di 





Farrel-Birmingham 140-ton two-platen 
hydraulic press 


Heat 


core, 
press of new design which 
self-contained _hy- 
draulie power unit. Although made 
especially for plastics and rubber 
nolding operations, it ean be adapted 
readily to other work. Capacity is 
140 tons and platens are 60 inches 
wide and 30 inches deep. Two 8-inch 
diameter rams working in the eyl- 
inders, which are integral with the 
bottom crosshead casting, provide a 
rressure of 150 pounds per square 
inch over the platen area. The top 
crosshead, which also serves as an 
oi] reservoir, is provided with a steel 


draulic 
incorporates a 








Tabor 20-inch molding machine has 
foot draw device 


seh ER ae 


sign to the hand draw machine of 
that company. A double guide is pro- 
vided to accommodate the heavier 








loads, with each guide designed to 


be sand-proof and dust-proof. 
Equipment includes a four-point 
leveling device having metal core- 
plate supports with a simple adjust- 
ment to take up wear. The machine, 
shown herewith, is operated by a 
convenient, quick-acting gate valve. 


= o + 
Cemented Carbide Cutters— 


Machine’ Co., 
developed zee 


Ingersoll Milling 
Rockford, Ill., has 





cutter 


Inge) soll cemented carbide 


leck milling cutters embodying 
blades tipped with cemented carbide 
and inserted into a forged and case 


hardened alloy steel cutter body. The 


Z-shaped wedge securely retains the 
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G-E thermal induction rela) 


rectly conducted and radiated to a 
bimetal strip, the deflection of which 
causes a set of contacts either to 
open or close. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Hydraulic Press— 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. Ine., An 
scnia, Conn., is announcing an hy 


bedplate on the top surface, on which 
is mounted the variable displacement 
pump with its driving motor. 


e ¢ + 


Underneath Belt Motor 
Drive for Lathe— 

South Bend Lathe Works, 928 East 
Madison street, South Bend, Ind., an- 
nounces that its new model 9-inch 
“Workshop” available 
with an underneath belt motor drive. 
As shown herewith, the lathe is mount 
ed on either a cabinet bench or frame 
while the driving mechanism and the 


lathe now is 





HE new 1936 
model o-inch 
South Bend Work- 
shop lathe now 15s 


available with an 
underneath belt 
drive. Fea 
tures include down 
drive to lathe 
spindle, complete! 
mechanism 





motor 


enclosed 
with no moving 
parts exposed, scret 
type belt tension ad 
justment, etc. 
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motor are supported on a pivoting 
frame on the underside of the bench top. 
A belt tension release crankhandle con- 
trols the position of the frame and 
the countershaft. The new Workshop 
Jathe is available in either a flat or 
y-belt model. The former has a three- 
cone headstock, providing six spindle 
speeds ranging from 39 to 630 revo- 
jutions per minute. The V-belt style 
has a four-cone headstock with eight 
spindle speeds which range from 44 





American blasting unit embodies in 
dependent rotating tables 


to 585 revolutions per minute. Both 
will cut screw threads from 4 to 40 
per inch, and with a fine screw thread 
cutting attachment the number is in- 
creased to 80 threads per inch. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 





Multirotary Blasting Table 

American Foundry Equipment Co. 
555 Byrkit street, Mishawaka, Ind., 
has introduced a multirotary blast- 





Four banks of 


Westinghouse AB 
switchboard draw-out units 


ing table, consisting of a number of 
independent tables with a guide un 
der the center of each, running on a 
§-foot track directly under a Wheel 
abrator unit. The tables are direct 
ed under the blast so that the work 
will receive the full effect of the 
abrasive as it leaves the wheel. 
The flat vertical side of the table 
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contacts a variable-speed belt revolv- 
ing the tables as they pass under 
the blast. The turning speed as well 
as the forward speed of the table 
can be varied. After traveling un 
der the blast, the tables move where 
the castings can be removed or 
turned over for a second trip through 
the blast chamber. 


° + + 


Twin Hook Electric 
Monorail Hoist— 


Electro Lift Inec., 30 Church street, 
New York, is bringing out a new twin 
hook electric monorail hoist built in 
capacities ranging from \4 to 3 tons 
Hoist cables are carried on two drums 
spaced to meet requirements, operating 
from a single shaft from the worm 
geared hoist unit. The mechanism is 
carried on a compact and rigid welded 
steel frame. As shown herewith, the 





Electro Lift hoist with rope control 


motor is attached directly to the hoist 
frame, resulting in a compact unit and 
providing close headroom. Either rope 
type control operated by pulling pend 
ant cords, or a pushbutton station is 
available. 


+ ° + 


Switchboard Draw-Out Units 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Fast Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that 
dead front distribution switchboard 
construction now is further advanced 
by AB breaker draw-out units whicl 
include three positions——‘‘operating,’ 
“test” and ‘all-out 


+ ¢ + 
Mercury Vapor Lamp— 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., is announcing th 
development of a new high-intensity 
mereury vapor lamp rated at 250 
vatts and of 


sions than its 400-watt companion 


much smaller dime? 


lamp. The new unit, shown her 
with, is equipped with a tubulat | 
and a standard screw base socket It 


is recommended for applications 
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G-E 250-watt mercur vapor lamp 


which do not permit use of the stand 
ard 400-watt lamp, and it has an 
efficiency of 25-30 lumens per watt. 
Oi the universal burning type, the 
new lamp functions efficiently in a 
vertical, horizontal or angular posi- 
tion and has an operating life rat- 
ing of 2000 hours. The company 
states that it produces as much light 
as is delivered by 425 watts in in- 
cendescent lamps. The smaller size, 
lesser wattage and color characteris- 
tics of the new lamp make it particu 
larly adaptable to combination with 
incandescent lamps. 


> + + 
Socket Wrench Holder— 


Cleveland Universal Jig Co., 13328 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, recently 
introduced a socket wrench holder, 
shown herewith, consisting of a 
molded rubber composition base with 
a separate receptacle for each 
wrench. Bases are made in two sizes. 











J & L Defers Bonds for New 
Mill; Other Financial News 


ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
J cour. last week postponed in- 

definitely the $40,000,000 first 
mortgage bond issue whereby it is to 
finance a wide continuous strip-sheet 
mill at its Pittsburgh works and 
other improvements both at _ the 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., works. 

The reason given was the present 
congestion in the security market. 
Another issue also deferred last 
week to avoid crowding the market 
was the $9,000,000 in refunding 
bonds which the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad originally planned to 
offer March 18. 

Though none doubts that Mesta 
Machine Co., West Homestead, Pa., 
will receive the award to build the 
$25,000,000 continuous strip sheet 
mill when it appears propitious to 
begin construction, obviously owing 
to the fact that the bonds have not 
yet been offered did Jones & Laugh- 
lin last week continue to delay in 
naming contract awards, 

It did indicate, in connection with 
registering its bond issue before the 
Securities and Exchange commission. 
the principal companies for whom 
contracts are signified on materials 
and supplies. 

Suppliers named included Mesta 
Machine Co., Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., General Electric Co., Morgan En- 
gineering Co., Surface Combustion 
Co., Treadwell Engineering Co., and 
others. 

Since Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
has had the contract to build the new 
Jones & Laughlin blooming mill on 
South Side for almost a year, a con- 
tract which by now has been prac 
tically completed, indications were 
clear that Mesta Machine Co. had, at 
least tentatively, been signified for 
award on the strip sheet mill, which 
will also be built at South Side, but 
across the Monongahela river from 
the plant housing the new bloomer. 

Mellon Securities Co. Ine., Pitts- 
burgh, pledging to sell $14,000,000: 
Edward B. Smith & Co., $6,000,000; 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. Inec., $6,000,- 
000; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $3,250,000; 
First Boston Corp., $3,000,000: 
Brown, Harriman & Co. Ine., $2,- 
500,000; Blyth & Co., $2,000,000; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., $1,250,000; 
Bonbright & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., $1,000,000 each, made 
up the list of underwriters for the 
issue. 


HARVESTER MAKES §$19,618,2: 


International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, had net profit in 1935 of $19,- 
618,238, against $4,948,637 in 1934. 
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Sales last year totaled $217,583,447, 
of which tractors contributed $51,- 
078,000, farm implements $50,277,- 
000, motor trucks $48,291,000 and 
steel, binder twine and other items 
$19,082,000. Foreign sales totaled 


$48,855,000. 
National Steel Corp. Net 
Rises to $11,136,452 


ATIONAL STEEL CORP. and 
subsidiary 


companies in _ its 
pamphlet statement for 1935 re- 
port net sales publicly for the first 
time, This figure amounted to 
$103,176,629, from which a net profit 
of $11,136,452 resulted. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $6,059,722 
in the previous year, On an earnings 
per share basis, $5.16 was earned in 
1935, against $2.80 in 193 

The report embraces several out- 
standing steps in the financial and 
operating development of the com- 
pany, including the refunding of a 
$37,000,000 issue of 5 per cent bonds 
with a $50,000,000 issue of 4 per 
cent bonds, as well as the construc- 
tion of a 96-inch continuous hot and 
cold strip sheet mill which soon will 
be completed at the plant of the 
yreat Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, and 
the modernization and enlargement 
of facilities at this and plants of the 
Weirton Steel Co. Referring to this 
program, E. T. Weir, chairman, says 
in the report: 

“It is expected that the construc- 
tion work will be finished by Oct. 1, 
1936, and with its completion, our 
properties and equipment will be 
outstanding in the industry. All 
modern equipment, with a range of 
capacity suited to the needs of our 
markets will enable us to serve our 
customers efficiently and completely, 
as in the past, and permit us to more 
effectively maintain and improve our 
competitive position. Our execu- 
tives, officers and organization were 
never more optimistic concerning our 
ability to meet the problems we face, 
and to solve them to the advantage 
of our customers, employes, and 
stockholders.”’ 

Net additions to plant and equip- 
ment during the year amounted to 
$14,930,162, and working capital at 
the year-end amounted to $38,367,- 
090, ineluding funds for disburse- 
ment in connection with the present 
construction program, The charge 
to operations to provide for deprecia- 
tion and depletion amounted to $3,- 
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929,383, which compares with $2.. 
653,743 charged for this purpose jp 
1934. 

Wages and salaries paid during 
the year amounted to $29,038,393. 
and the number of employes at De- 
cember 31 was 20,531. For the year 
1934, wages and salaries amounted 
to $22,603,691, and the number of 
employes at the year-end was 16,590, 

Dividends amounting to $3,233. 
740, equal to $1.50 per share, were 
paid during 1935. A regular quar. 
terly dividend of cents per 
share was declared on Jan. 10, 1936, 
payable on Jan, 31, 1936. 


37% 


COLORADO'S FIXED CHARGES 
ARE REDUCED TO $225,000 


United States District Judge J, 
Foster Symes at Denver last week 
approved with modification the re. 
organization plan for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Denver and Pueblo, 
Colo., indicating that the company 
will emerge from bankruptcy in 69 
days. 

A new company will be incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Colorado, 
Fixed charges are reduced from $1,- 
600,800 a year to $225,000. The re- 
organization leaves preferred and 
common stockholders only with the 
right to purchase stock at $35 a 
share. Said Judge Symes: “Stock- 
holders must forget their losses.” 

An issue of $4,883,000 general 
bonds is not disturbed. The $27,000, 
000 of industrial bonds which consti- 
tuted the second mortgage will be 
exchanged on the basis of one $400 
bond and a warrant for the purchase 
of three new common shares at $35 
in exchange for each $1000 bond. 


SHARON OFFERS BONDS IN 
REFINANCING PROGRAM 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa, 
on March 17, offered to the public 
securities under its new financing 
plan. Offering included $2,000,000 of 
convertible $5 preferred stock, with- 
out par value, priced at 100. 

Proceeds from _ sale, totaling a 
financing arrangement of $6,000,000, 
will be applied to the redemption on 
April 20 of $5,328,000, principal 
amount of Series A bonds at 103 and 
accrued interest. The balance will 
be utilized by the company’s treasury 
for general corporate purposes. 


CONTINENTAL IN PROFIT AREA 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports for the six months end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1935, net profit of $336,- 
832. This compares with a loss of 
$240,922 in the second half of 1934 
and with earnings of $481,978 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1935. 
GOES FROM BLACK TO RED 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports net loss of $46, 
004 for 1935, compared with net 
profit of $228,696 in 1934. A strong 

(Please turn to Page 87) 
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Steel Demand Strong; Rate 50, Despite Floods 


Early Resumption Is 
Indicated; Price Plan 


Generating Confidence 


ARLY resumption of steel production is ex- 

pected in the Pittsburgh and adjacent dis- 

tricts—where one-third of the country’s 
steel capacity is located—and where floods last 
week caused a general suspension, reducing the 
national average for steelworks operation 7% 
points to 50 per cent. 

Steelmakers believe that barring further un- 
favorable developments, nearly normal oOperat- 
ing conditions will be attained at the majority 
of plants this week. Many mills shut down 
mainly as a precautionary measure, while at 
others where floods were the highest, consider- 
able equipment was removed in time to avert 
damage. Relatively little steel tonnage for ship- 
ment from mills in the flood areas was diverted 
to production facilities at other centers. 

Inquiries from users in outside territory de- 
pending on Pittsburgh for deliveries brought 
the response from producers that their steel 
would be delivered early this week. 

This temporary interruption came just as 
steelworks operations as a whole were reaching 
up toward 60 per cent, highest since June, 193 
Pittsburgh was on its way up from 438 per cent 
to near 50 per cent. 

Pittsburgh averaged only 18 per cent. Wheel- 
ing Was down 23 points to 55; eastern Pennsyl- 
vania 1 to 38. Chicago advanced 1% to 63%; 
Youngstown 3 to 74; Cleveland 4 to 79; Buffalo 
5 to 47; New England 5 to 56, and others were 
unchanged. 

As sheet and strip mills were rushing to com- 
plete deliveries by March 31 on the quotations 
issued before the recent adoption of quantity 
differentials, there were indications that the 
time would be extended. 

The open price plan has engendered a feeling 
of confidence among consumers, but few con- 
tracts have been closed for second quarter. Some 
sheet producers estimate that the differentials 
will result in an average advance of $2 a ton 
for them from the recent low, whereas steel bar 
mills figure their average will be less, by as 
much as $1 a ton. Steelmakers now are issuing 
anew card covering prices and differentials for 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 
DEMAND .. . Strong, and 


lending lo increase in automotive 
and miscellaneous. 

PRICES . Firm. Mills 
cleaning up shipments on quota- 
lions issued before open price 
plan was adopled. 
PRODUCTION .. . Sleel- 
works operations down 7 1% points 
lo 50 per cent, due lo suspen- 
stons caused by floods. 
SHIPMENTS .. . Heavier, 
except from Pittsburgh-W heeling 
areas. 














piling, and on piling accessories for the 


sheet 


first time. 

A generally strong situation prevails in the 
market for iron and steel, led by commitments 
from the automobile industry, whose output last 
week again advanced, 5000 units to 95,000. 

Rail and accessory releases on recent orders 
are heavier. Chesapeake & Ohio is distributing 
5000 tons of accessories, and plans to repair 1700 
steel hopper cars this year, requiring about 7000 
tons of steel. Norfolk & Western took bids last 
week on 11,000 tons of steel for building rolling 
stock in its shops. The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has placed more than 590 tons of 
stainless steel for 80 streamlined cars, more 
than half of which are understood to be for Santa 
Fe, Great Northern has awarded 500 ore cars. 
Nickel Plate will inquire this week for 825 
freight cars. 

A large tonnage of steel will be required for 


repairing bridges and highways in the flood 
zones. Structural steel awards last week 
amounted to 12,787 tons, compared with 27,- 


762 tons in the preceding week. Columbia Gas 
& Electric Co.’s award of 44,000 tons of seam- 
less pipe for a line from Zionsville, Ind., to De- 
troit, to National Tube Co., is the largest pipe 
line job since 1930. 

Pig iron stocks at foundries are steadily de- 
clining; shipments from blast furnaces so fat 
this month are 35 per cent heavier than in the 
comparable February period. A sharp increase 
in demand for scrap has had a stimulating ef- 
fect on this market in the East. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite ad- 
vanced 1 cent to $33.05; the finished steel in- 
dex was unchanged at $52, while that for scrap 
remained $14.46. 
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—The 


Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 

Month Ago Months Ago 

March 21 March 14 March 7 Feb., 1936 Dec., 1935 
Iron and Steel ........ $33.05 $33.04 $33.60 $33.48 $33.31 
Finished Steel ........ 52.00 52.00 53.10 53.70 53.70 
14.46 14.46 14.50 13.83 13.17 


Steelworks Scrap.... 
—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, 


Iron and Steel Composite :- 
at representative centers. 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
March, 1935 March, 193] 
$32.36 $31.65 
54.00 49.42 
10.75 10.38 


wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe, 


works Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Steel- 


March 21, Feb. Dec. March March 21, Feb. Dec. March 
1936 1936 1935 1935 1936 1936 1935 1935 
Finished Material Pig lron 
2ccea or > » sh 2 $9? g 32 9 39 9 g ~ 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.85¢ 1.85 1.85 1.80 cue weer shvemssathai re = ip “i a br 
ace Bats pers dll tag ¢ : INES, MERIT 5 ios cocevessesvvecsunescesen a 9. 9. 9. f 
Stes! ae : ny ae 1h ee ye Basic, eastern del. East. Pa......... 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 19,7 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1750 «1.75 )«.75—1.75 aa wee ate” saan tee — 
She ac 4 " r 4 a Je, . Jo 3.0 Jeo 4 
chee pines a ame fl Reet AA Southern No. 2, Birmingham 15.50 15.50 15.50 14.50 
Shapes. Salsas | 1.85 1.85 . 1 gr “Y ge Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.... 20.2007 20.2007 20.2007 19.13 
— " . ‘ st “8 eO8 —s ‘4 °K oe > hil: 91 E2QR29 91 FReo 01¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 ol Tg: se = gg llmeapemaay oo fo” oe 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.00 1.99 1.99 1.98% Malleable, aaa: 2 19.50 1960 1960 dame 
Tank plates, Chicago . 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 tine ‘Sup. charcoal, del. Chi. 9m 9598 oF OF OR 95 9598 oy 
re] wenden y + " > . Q5 7. 5 85 “a bs 2v0.aU0a¢ 2u.2u0Z «9.2028 24, 
meee we ey oe ns ctagy gg ae ood aa ca Sweden anganese, del. Pitts. 80.13 80.13 90.13 89.7 
S i ma tye das 2. “y 2 Py Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 18.63 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 ’ 5s Oo 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 S 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.50 250 2.50 2.55 crap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.20 3.200 3.20 = 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. $15.75 14.80 14.05 12.49 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 12.75 12.00 11.25 9.15 
rin plate, per base box, Pitts. gg 25 5.25 ».25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 14.75 14.30 13.35 10,45 
Wire nails, Pitts. 2.10 2.40 2.40 2.60 tails for rolling, Chicago ; 15.75 15.50 14.50 11.55 
tailroad steel specialties, Chicago 16 15.75 14.25 11.55 
Semifinished Material Cok 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $28.00 30.00 30.00 28.00 oKe 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 28.00 30.00 30.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens . $3.50 3.50 3.55 3.60 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 28.00 29.00 29.00 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ..... 1.00 4.2 4.10 4.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 40.00 40.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9,25 


Steel, lron, 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are 
Ti ill Black No. 28 
Sheet Steel in Mi ack No 


Pittsburgh 
Subject to Quantity Extras Gary 
and Deductions 


St. Louis, 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 


Prices 
deliv ered 


Pittsburgh 1.85¢c Pittsburgh 
IE cinch tincnstemsdene se aa 
Chicago, delivered.. 1.98C NHetroit. delivered... 
Detroit, del. 2.09C Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 2.20¢c New York. del. . 
Philadelphia, del. 2.16€ pacific ports f.o.b. 
Birmingham ....... 2.00c cars. dock . 
St. Louis, del. .... 2.18c i 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Cold Rolled No, 20 

ears, dock 2.40¢ Pittsburgh 

Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Gary sistas shateietai 

a 9 Detroit, delivered 

appeal j q oe Philadelphia, del..... 
Chicago, delivered. 2.53c New York, del. ...... 
Detroit, delivered 2.60¢ Enameling Sheets 
New York, del...... 2.75€ pittsburgh, No. 10.. 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.71c Pittsburgh. No. 20.. 
Birmingham ............ 2.55C Gary, No. 10 cece. 
St. Louis, del. . : 2.7 2c Garv. No. 20 ...ccccccee 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. : 

cars, dock .... 3.05¢ 

ialvanized No. 24 Tin and Terne Plate 

Pittsburgh ............. 3.10¢ 
ae 3.20¢ Gary base, 10 cents hig 
Chicago, delivered 3-23c Tin plate, coke base 
Philadelphia, del. .... 3.41¢ (box) Pittsburgh 
New York, del. ...... 3.45¢ Do., wsste-waste.. 
Birmingham ............ 3.25¢ Do. stripes § .......... 
St. Louis, del. .. 3.48c Long ternes, No. 24 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 

cars. dock 3.70c ES RET cetntsinceains 
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Raw Material, 


Asterisk denotes pric 


f.o.b. 
Corrosion and Heat- 


base, cars. 


2.75¢c " 
ossc —sdRResistant Alloys 
3.08¢ 
Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 
2.50¢ No. 302 No. 304 
2.60€ Bars . 23.00 24.00 
2.70C Plates 26.00 28.00 
281C Sheets... 338.00 35.00 
2.85¢ Hot strip occ. 20.75 22.75 
‘old strip 27.00 29.00 
$.10¢ COTE DEEED kviesincccxe ( 
Straight Chromes 
9 95 No. No. No. No. 
agin 410 430 442 446 
3.05¢ Bars ........17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
3.15¢ plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
3.26€ Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 
3.30¢ Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 
250c 
260, oteel Plates 
3.20¢ Pittsburgh ......... 1.80c 
New York, del. . 2.09¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 1.99¢c 
Boston, delivered... ; 2.22¢ 
Buffalo, delivered... 2.05¢ 
her. Chicago or Gary .... 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, del. ........ 1.99%4¢ 
$5.25 Birmingham ........... 1.95¢ 
2.75e Coatesville, base .... 1.90¢ 
2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
3.40¢c TE I ovxscvceasss 2.35c¢ 
3.50c St. Louis, delivered.. 2.08¢ 
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‘e change this 


Fuel and Metals Prices 


week 


Structural Shapes 


ee tty: er 1,80¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.01%e 
New York, del. ........ 2.06% 
Boston, delivered 2.20%¢ 
SEUIRIGMNGIM oscsccsecesesses 1.90¢ 
RSRMRCIRINED wicckdevexeiausdvntes 1,85¢ 
Cleveland, del. .... 2.00¢ 
fo a 1,90¢ 
2 o> rrr 2.20¢ 
Birmingham .. is 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock 2.35¢ 

Bars 

Soft Steel 

(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 

Pittsburgh ........ 1.85« 
Chicago or Gary. 1.90 
EDURENAUED: “sécepecsvcnesesicces 2.00c 
Birmingham ......... 2.00¢ 
Cleveland ........ 1.90¢ 
Buffalo ene a ae 1.95¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.00c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

CRITE, GOCE cccccccnsese 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia, del..... 2.16¢ 
Boston, delivered... 2.27¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.20¢ 
Pitts-., forg. qual... 2.10¢ 

Rail Steel 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Pittsburgh 1.70¢ 
Chicago or Gary ee "1 Tbe 
Moline, Il. 1.75¢ 
Cleveland 1.75¢ 
Buffalo 1.80¢ 
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Iron 
1, Ne Yo -sssssesvees 1.70¢ 
rere Haute, Ind.... 1.75¢ 
icago peeceseceeseeronsers 1.80¢ 
philadelphia ...........- __ 2.06¢ 
pittsburgh, refined.. 2 75-7.50¢ 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
Pittsburgh. ....-.---...-+. 1.95¢c-2.05c 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young. .. 2.10¢ 
Ulf POLES ...---eeeceeeeeseerrerseeee 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 
CAT GOCKS  .....--sscesesrrerrere Se 
Philadelphia, an 2.11¢c-2.16c 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh ...-..-.---++---eceeeeeeees 1.90c 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- - 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢ 

Gulf port ........-eeereerereereeees 2.30¢c 


Wire Products 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 

ing $5 over base column.) 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


Stand. wire nails... 2.10c 
Cement c’t’d nails.... 2.10¢ 
Galv. nails, 15 gage 

4.10c 


and coarser ......... 
do. finer than 15 ga. 4.60c 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples........ 


Galv. fence staples 3.05¢ 
Barbed wire, galv... 2.60¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.65¢ 
Galv. fence wire...... 3.00¢ 
Woven wire fencing 

(base column, c.1.) $58.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Plain wire, 6-9 ga.... 2.30c-2.40¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 


products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birmingham 
up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 
or Cleveland ........ 2.90c-3.05c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. ............ 2.10¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs, ............ 2.05¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. ............ 2.00e 
100,000 Ibs. and over...... 1.97%c 


Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons.) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massilon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem .............. 





4106 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .............. 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 





No de 2 De CE eee 0.45 
a dE) y bt base 
ere 1.20 
ME RINE os ccdeskviccscovascvenind 0.70 
Si 1.50 
REDON VAN. ....:c<csccsccccsses-000ee 0.95 


9250......carbon base plus extras 
Pili 
Hing 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Buffalo 


.15¢ 
.25C 


tore 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 234¢%-in. 





Pittsburgh . 1.85¢ 
Chicago or Gary.. 1.95¢ 
Birmingham base 2.00¢ 
Detroit, del. . 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.16¢ 
New York, del.... 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 
CCR | iscccscsorionnss 2.05¢ 
Cold strip, Pitts. 
Cleveland .. 2.60c 
Detroit, del. 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass. 2.80c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
20-45 Ibs. . ; $28.00 
Be TI: a svcvecccpeees 25.00 
50-60 Ibs, ...........-. : $26.00 
(i 3, Sanaa $24.50 
SO<00 TR. sciiscsecces : $26.00 
ROG FI wxkscetecscsdecns $27.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi.. $35.00 
Do., reroll, qual... 34.00 


Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 
Do., axle steel.. 

Spikes, R. R. base 

Track bolts, base.... 

Tie plates, base ..... 
Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 

50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up $2; 16 

and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 

$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 


to legitimate trade for all case 

lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 

extra for less full containers. 
Carriage and Machine 

1% x 6 and smaller....70-10-5 off 


BIOs, TREO siccrtissnsissccseonss 70-10 off 
gn ees eee 55 off 
Plow Bolts 
BFF WEIN xs cvnsapdrciceatecs snes 70-10 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts at- 
tached 72%-10 off; in pack- 
ages with nuts” separate 
72%-10-5 off; in bulk 82% 
off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 

SEIN TIONED videchaticteniceviiventease 65-5 off 

HiISVAtOP DOIG ciccccceesiessss 65-5 off 

Nuts 

S. A. E, semifinished hex.; 
1% to re-inch ........ 60-20-15 off 
Do., % to 1-inch 60-20-15 off 
Do., over 1-inch 60-20-15 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
EUAN siisxesconctvspiaceepanien 80-10-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller............85 off 

Square Head Set Screws 


Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Headless set screws ........ 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. l1., Chicago 
vs-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 
Pitts., Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers & large 
nut, bolt mfrs.... 


Cut Nails 

Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more, no discount 
OM BIBS CKUTAS....:.....c00< $3.05 


2.90c 
3.00c 


$6.25 off 


Do., under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras........ $3.20 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O.,to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less. Chicago, del. 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
% and % 60 4444 
%.. 64% 55 
M 67% 59 
1 691%4 61% 
lron 
Ly, 31% 15 
% 36%, 20% 
i—1% 39% 5% 
2 $11 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 Lee 314 
2%—8 65 56% 
314—S..... 67 8% 
7 and 8 66 561% 
9 and 10 6514 56 
lron 
2 37 214 
24%—3} 38 25 
4 —8 +0 281 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
14, butt weld 56 
% and %, butt weld 59 
¥,, butt weld..... 634% 
%, butt weld..... 66% 
1 to 3, butt weld 68% 
2, lap weld ; 61 
2% to 3, lap weld 64 
3% to 6, lap weld 66 
7 and 8, lap weld. 65 
Iron 
14%4—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 244—6 inch 


2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra, 


Boiler Tubes 


C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel lron 
2—2UK....00000008 1% baie 
2% 2%. — 2 21 . 13 
3 47 2146—2%.. 16 
3 14—3 M....... 503... 17 
Riss casa ; 2 384—3% 18 
41 5.. aS Gok capeil 20 

$16.. 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
74%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 714%4%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 714%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%: under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date ef May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from \% to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. Less-carloads 


STEEL 


revised as of July 1, 1935, card, 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under aate 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 


clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 


wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. . 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs......... 7 


Cast lron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago............ 50.40-51.40 


6 to 24-in. Chicago.. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 
Pia AO lie eschceneneniceny 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs.. Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Youngs- 
town $28.00 
Philadelphia 34.67 
Duluth 30.00 

Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 

Pitts., Chi., Buff 35.00 
Forging, Duluth 37.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt 28.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
Young. . 28.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 4 
to 5 $38.00 

Do., No 5 to 
15/32-inch 10.00 

Do., over 15/32 to 
47/64-inch $2.00 


Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff.. Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur.... $3.50- 3.65 
Connellsville, fdry 4.00- 4.95 


1.80¢ 


Connel. prem. fdry. 5.35- 5.50 
New River fdry....... 6.00 
Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.70-10.15 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. .. 9.75 
New England, del 11.50 


St. Louis, del. 10.00-10.50 


Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. . 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 9.50 
Cleveland, del. 9.75 
3uffalo, ovens ...... 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, ov., out. del 9.00 
Philadelphia. del. . 9.38 
Coke By-Products 
Per gallon, producers’ plants 
Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 18.00c 


. 80.00c 
. 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol . 30.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 16.30¢ 
Do. (100 Ibs.) . 17.30¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 6.75¢ 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia. $1.25 
+Western prices, %-cent up. 
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’ No.2 Malle- 
Pig lron Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry able Basic = 
ae St. Louis, northern ............... ... 20.00 20.00 19.50 

_ Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Leuis from Birmingham ........+19.62 1956 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil. ; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil, above St. Paul from Duluth ............. 21.94 21.94 onan 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. +Over 0.70 phos. «2.44 

; Low Phos, 
No.2 Malle- _ Besse- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish 
Basing Points: Fdry able Basic mer N. Y., $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25 13° 
Bethlehem, Pa. $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 Gray Forge Charcoal ne 
Birdsboro, Pa. ....... aaaiaes 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 Valley furnace .............. 19.00 Lake Superior fur. . $22.00 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.00 PUES. SINE, TP, scsi ccisconcinene 19.00 Do., del. Chicago .............. oan 
Buffalo 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 Lylees. Tenn. .......... 2959 

‘*hicag 9.50 9.50 9.00 20.0¢ . a ae 

noma il 3 50 50 3 90 0 00 Silvery} = 

boi” ana i he pany Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—g23 95. 
Detroit 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51-8—$24.25: 8-8.50—$24.75: 8.51-¢ mt 
Duluth 20.00 20.00 ....... 20.50 2.6.5 Lunt Mannie | UC 9—$25.25; 
Erie, Pa. 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 x ae Bes = ° a <i ees teks . 
Everett, Mass. . 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 essemer Ferrosilicon} ‘ ; 

, ae , Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silver; 
Hamilton, O. Ao ee eee RR. 2 : 1€s, 
Jackson, O. ....... 20.25 20.25 19.75 pesogsons malig - hepee a 1 : se A nee 
Neville Island, Pa. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 f: | “a se osm ey ee ee ey, or a 
Provo, Utah . ‘ 17.50 iateidions 17.00 eins SS eee allowed. ; re 
Sharpsville, Pa. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 on ues aod i ues Galt aor ee nae aa precip nte 2 to 
Sparrows Point, Md. . 20.50 90.00 — ceeeaseee : ae set tah tt ‘ : 
Swedeland, Pa, , 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.590 
Toledo, O. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Refractories Parc > a + 40.09 

, whee or ( ( 9 omestic dead-burnec 
Youngstown, O 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Per 1000 f.o.b. Works oe. wet ten a ee 

Fire Clay Brick welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22,99 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality oe Basic Brick 
Pa., Mo., Ky. .. eee $55.00 Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply. 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 First Quality mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore from Birmingham BASwe | <eksesson lS) gi emveee Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. $45.00 Chrome brick .. $45.00 
Boston from Birmingham 20.62 : ; 20.50 Alabama, Ga., .. ..$38.00-45.00 Chemically bonded 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 21,00 21,50 20.50 Second Quality chrome brick .... 45.00 
Boston from Buffalo 21.00 21.50 20.50 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 40.00 Magnesite brick : 65.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 23.43 bcs MRD hs caccukesbivaceiges 35.00 Chemically bonded mag- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm. 22.50 ; eee oe Ohio nesite brick s 55.00 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 20.76 20.76 20.26 First quality ...... $40.00 
Chicago from Birmingham 119.72 paras 19.60 Intermediary ............ 37.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. . 20.58 20.58 20.08 Second quality ....... . 28.00 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Cincinnati from Birmingham Owe © sikisaas 19.20 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, 
Cleveland from Birmingham. i? ieee 19.12 —ssssooeee All bases ............. , 50.00 duty paid, tide, 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.93 21.93 21.43 22.43 Silica Brick net. ton $20.50 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O..... 21.26 21.26 20.76 21.76 Pennsylvania ...... $45.00 Washed gravel, 
Milwaukee from Chicago ............ 20.57 20.57 20.07 21.07 Joliet, E. Chicago... 54.00 f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago Birmingham, Ala..... 48.00 ton, carloads, all- 

Toledo or Detroit .......... Sepieeksen. OO 22.60 22.10 23.10 Magnesite rail . $18.00 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 21.61 suas) Yabpeiens’ “cmsetiesta Imported dead-burned Do., for barge $19.00 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 22.49 cit. Liban grains, net ton f.o.b. ; 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 sasseese «=| UNS eeennee Chester, Pa., and Bal- 

Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.31 21.81 oy eee timore bases (bags).. $45.00 Ferroalloys 
Pittsburgh district from Ne- | Neville base plus 67c, 81c and Domestic dead-burned Dollars, except Ferrochrome 

ville Island j $1.21 switching charges grains, net ton f.o.b. 

Ferromanganese, 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 21.75 21,25 21.25 Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
78-82% tidewater, 


duty paid ....... 


75.00 

















- aa ———= _—S_=swODo., Balti., base... 75.00 
N f Do., del. Pittsb’gh 80.13 
onrerrous Spiegeleisen, 19- 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK rit nag neg 
ME s ton, Pa., spotf.. 26.00 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound _Do., New Orleans 26.00 
; ~Copper-——— Ferrosilicon, 50% i 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel freight all., cl. oie 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead Fast Zinc num _ Chinese Cath- Do., less carload.. > 56.58 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot.N. Y. odes Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 
é aes ’ ze “pe ‘ . ; a pe Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Mar. 14 9.2 9.34% 8.99 £8.20 26.40 4.60 4.45 4.90 =19.00 13.50 29.00 Silicoman., 2% carb. 85.00 
Mar. 16 9.25 4 37 1, 8.95 18.37 li, £7.00 1.60 }. 45 1.90 *19.00 1 ; 35.00 2% carbon, 90.00: 1%, 100.00 
Mar. 1% 9.20 9.37% 5.98 45.20 £6.80 1.60 1.45 4.90 0 -*19.00 13.50 39-00 Ferrochrome, 66-70 
Mar. 18 9.25 937M 8.95 48.25 16.80 1.60 4.45 1.90 *19.00 13.50 39.00 chromium, 4-6 car- 
Mar, 19 9.25 9.37 "2 5.99 48.12% 46.15 4.60 4.45 4.90 19.00 13.50 39.00 bon, cts. Ib. del. 10.00 
Mar. 20 9.25 9.37% 8.95 18.00 16.60 1.60 1.45 1.90 *19.00 13.50 39.00 *Ferrotungsten, 
ails : ‘ " stand., Ib. con. del. 1,30- 1.40 
Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c., Ferrovanadium, 35 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass to 40% lb. cont 2 70- 2.90 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per 1b. Deal. buyirg prices, cents Ib. esa Eray aes Pgh ro oe a 
—e bess aoe ng 3 0 Ne. 1 Composition Red Brass St. Louis siakeeptea eases 3.50- 4.00 aKow., rion ton .... 137.50 
brass products based on 9.00c New York 6.00- 6.25 Lead Spot, 1 ton, frt. 
Conn, copper. *Cleveland 6.75- 7.00 New York 350- 3.75 allow., Ib. S 7.00 
Sheets Ohicago 6.12%4-6.37% Cleveland ................... 3.50- 3.75 Do., under 1 ton.... 7,50 
Yellow brass (high) LE.635R = BS. LAS vcccaecccccsscses 6.00- 6.50 Chicago ............ 3.3714-3.621 Ferrophosphorus, 
Copper hot rolled... 16.50 — - St. Louis . 3.50- 4.00 per ton, c. l1., 17- 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.25 : Heavy Copper and Wire - Zine 19% Rockdale, 
Zine, 100-Ib. base... 950 New York, No. 1...... 1.50-7.62% New York 2.95- 2.50 Tenn., basis, 18%, 
Tubes Chicago, No. 1 1.12%-7.62% Cleveland 2.50- 2.75 $3 unitage “- 58.50 
High yellow brass 16.87% ge poe a 1. gg ao Bt, TOUS 056500 2.50- 3.00 Ferrophosphorus, 
Seamless copper..... ee eS eee ae Aluminum electrolytic, per 
Rods Composition Brass Borings Borings, Cleveland.. 9.00- 9.50 ton c. 1., 23-26% 
High yellow brass.... 13.12% New York 5.25- 5.75 Mixed, cast, Cleve... 13.00-13.25 ree" or mee 
Coppe st rolled.... 3.5 , Mixed, cast, St. L... 12.75-13.25 Ala., 24% : 
— coin suai a eotialieetncched oe *Clips, soft, Cleve..14.8714 -15.00 unitage aeeeieces 75.00 
: F ‘- New York 6.25- 6.50 ex. a " 4 Ferromolybdenum, 
Copper untrimmed.. 14.00 Chicago . 5.6214-6.12% SECONDARY METALS stand. 55-65%, Ib 0.95 
’ Wire *Cleveland 5- 6.50 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 9.50 Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 
Yellow brass (high) 15.12% St. Louis. 5.75- 6.25 Stand. No. 12 alum... 16.75-17.25 7Carloads, Quan. diff. apply 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


.10. 


Birmingham 
Boston, dock, 
Boston, domestic .... 


00-11.50 


10.75-11.00 
9.00- 9.50 


Buffalo, No. 1 : 13.50-14.00 
Buffalo, No. . 12.25-12.75 
Chicago, No. 1.......... 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1......... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, No. 2........ 14,00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 .......... 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 ........... 11.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 12.50-13.00 
Federal, Ill. ....... . 11.50-12.00 
Granite City, R. R... 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No. 2 10.75-11.25 
N. Y., deal. No. 2 8.50- 9.00 

N. Y., deal. barge 
(No. 1 for export) 9.50 
50-17.00 


Pitts., No.1 (R. R.) 1 
Pitts.. No. 1 (dlr.).. 15 
Pittsburgh, No. 2.... 14. 
St. Louis . is ag 
Toronto, dealers .. 
Valleys, No. 1 16. 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 
Chicago, factory 1 
Chicago, dealer 1 
Cleveland 1 
Detroit 1 
1 
1 


_ 


E. Pa., new mat 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 9, 
Valleys 15. 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo 11 
Cincinnati, del. 9, 


Cleveland oe 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 7. 


Toronto, dealers 


.50-12.00 


00-11. 


14.50-15. 


50-16.00 
50-15.00 


4.00 
00-16.50 


50-10.00 


25-15.75 


00- 9.50 


00-11.50 


75- 8.25 


4.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


BR ba isis cieicciecscsies 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati ............... 8.50- 9.00 
Detroit ; 9.00- 9.50 
St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham. .............12.50-13.00 
Buffalo sesesese 10.20-15.75 
Chicago (3 ft.) 16.00-16.50 
Chicago (2 ft.) 17.00-17.50 
Cincinnati, del. 15.00-15.50 
Detroit . 15.00-15.50 


Pitts., open-hearth, 
3 ft. and less 


17. 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 14.2: 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston . 9. 
Chicago ; 14. 
Pittsburgh 16. 
St. Louis . 48. 
Buffalo ....... 13: 


Toronto, dealers 
STOVE PLATE 


00- 9.50 
50-15.00 
25-16.75 
25-13.75 
50-14.00 

8.50 


Birmingham. ............ 7.00- 7.50 
Boston, dealers 6.25- 6.50 
Buffalo . 11.00-11.50 
Chicago . 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 8.50- 9.00 
Detroit, net 9.00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. 11.50 
N. Y., deal. fdry. 50- 7.75 


St. Louis . 
Toronto, dealers, net 


50- 8.00 
5.50 


Gross 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


rice |) ———o 


Chicago, springs 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis. 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago . 


tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 
Buffalo 8.25- 8.7 Chicago, iron 
14.75-15.25 Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Chicago, rolled steel 
16.00-16.50 Cleveland 9.00- 9.50 Cincinnati, iron 
17.00-17.50 Detroit 7.75- 8.25 Eastern Pa., iron 


17.25-17.75 Eastern Pa. 


14.00-14.59 New York, dealers 3.25 
Pittsburgh 8.7 9 
Toronto, dealers 


16.00-16.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


5- 9.25 Pittsburgh, 


50 Eastern Pa., steel 
3.75 Pittsburgh, iron 


steel 
St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel 


EO ileet eden 14.00-14.50 Toronto, net 
EOUERRO: Srasteubedonsess 14.50-15.00 epee e.. 5.00- 6.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
RAILRO Ss : : 2-OStONn, Chemica (.20- §,40 an ene 
eae AD SPECIAI ger 16.59 Boston, dealers 850- 4.00 Birmingham 
PROIN vas pecasdcoaicn 6.00-16.5 Buffalo 8.50- 8.75 Boston, No. 1 mach 
LOW PHOSPHORUS Chicago 7.50- 8.00 Boston, No, 2 
Buffalo, billet and Cincinnati, dealers 6.50- 7.00 Boston, Sas. COR 
bloom crops .......... 15.00-15.50 Cleveland 9.00- 9.50 ry — 
billet Detroit 7.75- 8.25 Buffalo, mach. 


Cleveland, 
bloom crops . 


Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago .... 
St. Louis, cut 


SHOVELING 


STEEL 


17.50-18.00 FE. Pa., chemical 


New 


York, dealers 


1 100-13. 


$.50- 5.¢ 


9 Chicago, agri. net 
9 Chicago, auto 


Chicago, mach. net 


St. Louis $.50- 5.00 + ir’d 
Tene : - (nhicago, railrd net 
2 HH.1R85 Toronto, dealers ».00 , 
18,00-18.50 Cinci., mach. cup 
17.50-18.00 PIPE AND FLUES Cleveland, mach. 
(,0U-18. — ¢ etr é > 
Cincinnati, dealers 8.50- 9.00 De SPOrS, gay — 
Chicago, net 8.50- 9.00 Eastern Pa., cupola 


Buffalo 


75 RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
10.50-11.00 


Ek. Pa., mixed yard 
Pittsburgh, cupola 
San Francisco, de! 
Seattle 


CRICREG 2.0cssevsens 14.50-15.00 Chicago, net 9.00= 9.00 se Louis, No. 1 
Federal, Ill. .. . 11.50-12,.09 Cincinna (.00- 8.00 st. L., No. 1 mach 
Granite City, Ill. .... 10.75-11.25 Eastern Pa. 11.00-11.50 Toronto, No. 1 
Poshogas : pies . New York, dealers 7.00- 0 ; 

roronto, dealers ...... 6.50 = Tottie 7'50- 8.00 mach., net 
RAILROAD WROUGHT d i : whe HEAVY CAST 
Birmingham. ............ 7.50- 8.00 FORGE FLASHINGS nein 
Boston, dealers . 7.25- 7.50 Boston, dealers 7.75- 8.00 Buffalo, break 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.25-12.75 Buffalo 12.25-12.75 Cleveland. break 
Buffalo, No. 2 13.50-14.00 Cleveland 13.50-14.00 Petroit, No. 1 mach 
Chicago, No. 1, net.. 13.00-13.50 Detroit 11.00-11.50 net 

Chicago; NO, (2..i0..< 14.50-15.06 Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 etroit. break 

‘ine ati, No. 2.... 12.00-12.50 troit. ; ; 
sae oe Sisetien _— 14.00 FORGE SCRAP bt gy — 
St. Louis, No. 1 ........ 11.00-11.50 Boston, dealers 6.00- 7.00 N. Y., break. deal. 
St. Louis, No. 2 ........ 12.50-13.00 Chicago, heavy 16.00-16.50 Pittsburgh 
Toronto, No. 1. dir 7.00 Eastern Pa. 12.00-12.50 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. : 
New York, dealers.. 


BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 . ’ 
Chicago, NOs: 2iscccu, 
Cinci., No. 1, deal... 
Cincinnati, No. 2.... 


Cleveland, No. 2........ 
Detroit, No. 1, new.. 
Valleys, new, No. 1.. 
Toronto, dealers 
MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham 
Boston, dealers . 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Eastern Pa. 
New York, dealers 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Toronto, 
Valleys 


dealers 


dealers 


11.50-12.00 
15 25-15.75 

6.00 
6.00- 7.00 
$.00- 4.25 
7.00- 7.50 
7.75- 8.25 
6.50- 7.00 
8.50- 9.00 
7.00- 7.50 

8.50 
5.00- 5.25 


10.50-11.00 
4.50- 5.00 

4.00 
11.50-12.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For 


soston, dealers . 


Blast Furnace 


Use 
250- 2.75 


- mtv 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R 
Boston, consum. 


14.50-15.00 
16.00-16.50 
12.00-12.50 


11.00-12.00 
9.00- 9.25 
9,25- 9.75 
8.50- 9. 
13.00-13.50 
13.75-14.25 
10.50-11.00 
12.00-12.50 
13.50-14.00 
12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.06 
16,.00-16.50 
12.50-13.00 
14.00-14.50 

13.00 
15.00-15.50 
13.50-14.00 
7.50- 9.00 
11.50-12.00 
13.00-13.50 


9.09 


8.95 8.50 
11.25-11.75 
12.50-13.00 


12.50-13.00 
11.00-11.50 
12.60-13 


11.50-12.50 
15.00-16.00 


St. Louis . 3.00-13.50 a: 
Louls om “Buffalo 15.75-16.25 
AXLE TURNINGS Chicago, R. R. 18.00-18.50 
i eae 74 — Cincinnati, agri. del. 13.50-14.00 
POSTON, Gei rs ‘ U- t.e0 Clevel: “s 7.75-18.( 
Buffalo aa 10.50-11.00 leveland, rail 17.75 18.00 
iin otee. fhe 14.00-14.50 Detroit, auto, net 14.50-15.00 
Ea a ge 11.50 Eastern Pa., R. R... 17.00-17.50 
ee an en Pittsburgh, rail 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 . . a aa ier 
pan on 4.50 St. Louis, R. R 15.25-15.75 
roronto - Toronto. net 7.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Birmingham . 12.00-13 pb 5 feet and over 
Boston, ship. point.. 11.00-11.25 Birmingham 12.00-13.60 


Buffalo 
Chicago, net 








lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 


Gross ton, 5114% 


Lower Lake Port 


Old range bessemer .......... 


Mesabi nonbess. 


High phosphorus .............. 


Mesabi bessemer .. 
Old range nonbess. 
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S 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63% con. (nom.) 
Cop.-free low phos. 


58-60% (nom.) 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. 


E. Pa. 


8.00- 9.00 
10.00-10.50 


Atlantic 


ports (nominal) 


manganif- 


45.55 % 


Foreign 
erous ore, 


».20-15.75 


15 
15.50-16.00 


Boston, dealers 


suffalo 





9.00- 9.50 


13.50-14,06 


Eastern Pa. 17.00 Chicago 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis 13 50-14.00 Eastern Pa 15.00-15.5( 
Toronto 5.09 New York, dealer 9.75-10.25 
SHAFTING St. Louis. 14.25-14.75 
Boston, ship point.. 13.50-13.75 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Eastern Pa ; - 19 90 Chicago (cut) 16.00-16.50 
New York, dealers., 14.25-14.75 gy Louis, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
CAR WHEELS suffalo 15.00-15.50 
Birmingham 11.00-12.50 Chicago 16.00-16.50 
Boston, iron deal. 8.75- 9.00 Eastern Pa 16.00-16.50 
suffalo, iron 13.50-14.00 Pittsburgh (heavy) 17.25-17.75 
Buffalo, steel 15.25-15.75 Pittsburgh (light).. 16.50-17.00 
iron, 6-10% man. 10.50 
Big ng safe = 10-90 Manganese Ore 
Swedish basic, 65‘ 9.50 , . 
Swedish low phos 10.50 (Nominal) 
Spanish No. Africa Prices not including duty 
basic, 50 to 60‘ 10.50 cents per unit cargo lot 
Tungsten, spot sh. Caucasian, 52-55% "26.00 
ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.00 So. African. 52% 96.5 
N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 So. Afr., 49-51° 95.50 
Chrome ore, 48‘ Indian, 58-60% nominal 
gross ton, c.i.f 19.2 Indian, 48-50 nominal 


STEEL 


71 








—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


STEEL BARS 
Baltimore’™...... 3.00c 
Bostontt ’ 3.10¢c 
Buffalo .......... 3.00c 
Chattanooga.. 3.36c 
Chicago ()j).... 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.22c 
Cleveland ...... 3.00c 
DOTTOIE ...0..... 3.09c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Milwaukee ..3.11¢c-3.26c 
New Orleans.. 3-35c 
New Yorkt (d) 3.31¢c 
Pitts. (h)...... 2.95c-3.10c 
Philadelphia* 3.03c 
Portland ........ 3.50c 
San Francisco 3.25¢ 
I 6 diteidics 3.70c 
es AOU inc 3.25c 
St. Paul ......3.25c-3.40c 
OIE: nstcencebcdecs 3.25¢ 
IRON BARS 

Portland ........ 3.40c 
Chattanooga.. 3.36c 
Baltimore’*.. 3.05¢c 
Chicago .......... 2.75¢ 
Cincinnati ... 3.22c 
New Yorktf(d) 3.36c 
Philadelphia* 2.93c 
A” 3.25¢ 
EIEN Siichdeeiminee 3.25¢ 


REINFORCING BARS 


Buffalo .......... 
Chattanooga. 
Chicago .. 


Cleveland (c) 


2.60c 
3.36¢ 


..2.10¢-2.60c 


2.10c 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


Cincinnati 3.25¢ 
Houston ........ 3.25c 
Los Ang., cl.. 2.45¢ 
New Orleans 3.50¢c 
Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h) 3.175¢ 
San Francisco 2.45¢c 
ee 2.45c 
St. Louis ........ 3.25c 
IIL, *achtunscees 3.25c 
Young 2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore’.... 3-00c 
Bostonff ...... 3.19¢ 
Buffalo .......... 3.25¢c 
Chattanooga.. 3.56c 
Chicago .......... 3.20c 
Cincinnati 3.42c 
Cleveland ...... 3.31c 
ae 3.42c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c 
New Orleans 3.55¢ 
New Yorktf(d) 3.37¢c 
Philadelphia* 2.98¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ 
Portland (i).. 3.50c 
San Francisco 3.25¢ 
Seattle (i)...... 3.70c 
ee ae 3.45¢ 
St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ 
Tulsa 3.50¢c 
PLATES 
Baltimore* 3.00c 
Bostontt 3.21¢c 


Buffalo .......... 3.37¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.56c 
Chicago ......... 3.20c 
Cincinnati 3.42c 
Cleveland, %4- 

in. and over 3.31c 
BOE TOIE. o<c000000: 3.42¢ 
Detroit, #,-in. 3.65c 
Houston ........ 3.00c 
Los Angeles.. 3.60c 
Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c 
New Orleans 3.55c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.40c 
Philadelphia* 2.98c 
Phila. floor.... 4.95¢ 
Pittsburgh (h) 3.15c 
Portland ........ 3.35c 
San Francisco 3.25¢ 
. ee 3.55¢ 
St. Louis ........ 3.45c 
i IED: ancsonee 3.45¢ 
IEE sncesiveeincne® 3.50c 
NO. 10 BLUE 
Baltimore’...... 3.10c 
Bostonff ...... 3.80c 
\ | eo 3.62c 
Chattanooga.. 3.36c 
Chicago ........... 3.05c 
Cincinnati .... 3.22¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.11c 
Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14c 
Houston ........ 3.35c¢ 
Los Angeles.. 3.75c 
Milwaukee .... 3.16¢c 
New Orleans 3.55¢c 
New Yorkt(d) 3.31c 
Portland ........ 3.35¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.08¢ 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Mar. 19 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


PIG IRON 


British 
gross tons 


U. 


Feundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.56 


asic bessemer 


Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.. 


SEMIFINISHED 
ST 


LEE 


FINISHED 


Standard rails.. 
Merchant bars.. 


Structural shapes.... 


STEEL 


Plates, 1% in. or 5 mm. 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 


0.5 mm. . 


Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 


Bands and strips.... 


Plain wire, base 


Galvanized wire, base.... 


Wire nails, base 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.... 
British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, 


$ 


£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b. 


15.56 


MMMM epor 


oS 


Continental 


Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 


**Quoted in gold 


K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
£sd at current value £sd 
3 26 $14.14 1150 
3 2 6* 12.13 1100 
3110 te ae 
§ 176 $18.99 270 
8 100 36.39 4100 
8 50 $44.17 5 100 
7150 1.13c¢ to 1.18¢ ; 2.6.20 3.5-0 
7100 1.12¢ > ts 
S &5 1.55¢ 4 50 
7150 2.12¢ 5 16 Oft 
11150 2.29c 6 50 
8 15 0 1.42¢ 4 00 
9150 1.92c¢ 5 50 
11 100 2.15¢ 5176 
12 00 1.74c 4150 
018 9 a 


duty-paid. German ferromanganese 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5.. 
Basic bessemer pig iron... 
Furnace coke....... 


Billets..... 


Standard. raile....... 


Structural shapes 


Plates, t{-in. or 5 mm.. 


Sheets, black...... 


Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 


* Basic. 


TBritish ship-plates. 


MRP 


Continental, bridge plates. 
Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


£ 5s d 

3 10 O(a) $17.29 
3:10 O(a) 12.63 
1 OO 6.32 
5 176 28.60 
8 50 2.0lc 
9 It0 1.68¢ 
8 IS 0 1 .65e 
7 ins 2.10c 
11 10 O§ 1. 80c 
13 10 0 2.85c 
9 50 2.70c 
7160 1.95c 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 


a del. 


Middlesbrough. 


b hematite. 


French Belgian Reich 
Francs Francs Marks 
260 $13.43 395 $25.54 63 
190 11.90 350 =: 28.18 (b) 69.50 
95 4.15 122 7.70 19 
430 18.87 555 39.12 96.50 
671 1.65c¢ 1,100 2.38¢ 132 
560 Be 650 1.98c 110 
550. .98e 650 1.93¢ 107 
700 1.20c 800 2-70” tat 
600t 1.3le 875t 2.59¢ 144} 
950 2.25¢ 1,500 6.66c 370 
900 1.73c 1,150 3.1lce 173 
650 1.20c 800 2.29¢ 127 

§24 ga. t1 to 3 mm. basic price, 


ttClose annealed. 


**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 66.00 per cent over paper sterling. 


STEEL 


Pittsburgh (h) 
San Fracisco 

Seattle 
a | 


NO. 24 BLACK 


Baltimore* f.... 
Boston (g) .... 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati .... 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee ..... 
New Orleans 
New Yorkti(d) 
Philadelphia*t 
Pitts.** (h).... 
Portland 


Seattle 


Baltimore*?.... 
Buffalo 
Boston (g).... 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago (h).. 
Cincinnati .... 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia*+ 
Pitts.**(h) 
Portland 


| 


BANDS 


Baltimore’...... 
Bostontt 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga.. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati .... 
Cleveland 
Detroit, y-in. 

and lighter 
Houston 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee .... 
New Orleans 
New Yorkt(d) 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. Louis ........ 


HOOPS 


Baltimore 
Boston? .... 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati .... 
Det., Now. 14 
and lighter 
Los Angeles.. 
Milwaukee ... 
New Yorkti(d) 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh (h) 
Portland 
San Francisco 


..4.15- 


2.95¢ 
3.35¢c 
3.70¢c 
3.45¢c 
3.30¢c 
3.70c 


3.60c 
3.95c 
3.25¢ 
4.16c 
3.85c 
4.02c 
3.91c 
3.94¢c 
4.35¢c 
3.96c 
4.50c 
3.89c 


Seattle 5.60¢ 
St. Louis ........ 3.55¢ 
EE 3.55¢ 


COLD FIN. STEEL 


Baltimore (c) 3.78¢ 
EUTS: seccepecs 3.90¢ 
Buffalo (h).... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.13¢ 
Chicago (h).. 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.72¢ 
Cleveland (h) 3.50¢ 
BPOGEOSE. ‘vcceconess 3.79¢ 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.86¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.61¢ 
New Orleans 4.30¢ 
New Yorktf(d) 3.81¢ 
Philadelphia.. 3.76¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 3.50¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 6.15¢ 
San Fran.(f) (d) 5.95¢ 
Seattle (f) (d)  6.15¢ 
St. Louis........ 3.75¢ 
i 4.02¢ 
TENE cptatkonsaices 4.65c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, 0.100- 

in., 500 Ib. 

BUNGIE ecsssiiiacines 8.245¢ 
BRUISEIO  cccscsseis 3.39¢ 
CHRICABO ........ 3.27¢ 
Cincinnati (b) 3.22¢ 
Cleveland (b) 2.85¢ 
Bc | en 3.18¢ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.36¢ 
te LOUIS 6.00.5 3.45¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up) 


Base 
High Speed .......ccsscns 57¢ 
High carbon, high 
CTIPOUNG avin cccee 37¢ 
Oil hardening ..........22¢ 
Special tool ..............20¢ 
Rextre. tO0l ......::c0800 17¢ 
Regular tool ............. 14c 


Uniform extras apply. 


BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 


Discount 
Chicago (a).......... 70 
Cleveland ............. 70 
ae 70-10 
Milwaukee .......... 70 
Pittsburgh ........... 76 








(a) Under 100 pounds, 
65 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 


tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (@) 
New mill classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (g) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 
Outside delivery, 10¢ 


less; (i) Under 3 in.; 
(j) shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 
gles, 3.15c. 

tDomestic steel; *Plus 
quan. extras; **Under 
25 bundles; *+50 or more 
bundles; * New extras 
apply; +tBase 40,000 
Ibs., extras on less. 

Prices on heavier lines 
are subject to new 
quantity differentials; 
399 lbs. and less, up 50 
cts.; 400 to 9999 Ibs. 
base; 10,000 to 19,999 
Ibs., 15 cts. under; 20,- 
000 to Ibs., 25 
cts. under; 40,000 Ibs 
and over, 35 cts. under 
base. 
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—The Market Week— 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 68 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Cleveland——-The open-price plan 
apparently has engendered a feeling 
of more confidence among consum- 
ers. Some bar producers estimate 
that their net return on their busi- 
ness after April 1 will be less than 
on the equivalent tonnage before the 
quantity differentials were changed, 
one says it will be $1 a ton less, as 
an average. A few contracts have 
peen booked for second quarter. Cur- 
rent orders and specifications have 
jnereased substantially, from auto- 
mobile forge shops, nut and bolt 
manufacturers, builders of lighter 
types of steam shovels, and miscel- 
janeous consumers. 

Chicago - While second quarter 
contracting for bars is light, mills 
eontinue busy in completing ship- 
ments against contracts, Specifica- 
tions hold to the average of the past 
several weeks, with an upward ten- 
dency in automotive shipments. Trac- 
tor and farm implement interests are 
taking heavy deliveries, and the mis- 
cellaneous trade is specifying freely. 
Mills anticipate receipt of some ad- 
ditional business as a result of the 
Eastern flood. Bar prices are steady. 

Boston—Steel bar specifications 
are fair. Second quarter contracting 
has been small. The market con- 
tinues 1.85c, base, Pittsburgh, equiv- 
alent to 2.27c delivered Boston. 
Consumption of steel bars shows a 
slight tendency to increase. 

New York——Steel bar specifications 
are fair, with more current business 
being diverted to eastern sellers be- 
cause of interrupted operations in 
some western districts, particularly 
around Pittsburgh. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 68 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Chicago - While plate demand 
lacks briskness experienced by light- 
er flat rolled material, moderate or- 
ders are being received from struc- 
tural fabricators and railroad car 
shops. 

Cleveland—Leading plate produc- 
ers are holding firmly to 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.991%c, delivered 
Cleveland, although one outside mill 
continues to offer a slightly lower 
price. Tank and boiler manufactur- 
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Why 
IT PAYS YOU TO USE 
EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS... 


THE KIND THAT 


May brighter Longer 


@ MANY plant executives confuse the cost of light with the 
cost of bulbs. Always remember that the true cost of light is 
the cost of the bulb plus the cost of the current it consumes 
during its life. A poorly made bulb that eats electricity extrav- 
agantly may waste many times the price you paid for it. Edison 
Mazpa lamps Stay Brighter Longer—and they do not waste 
electricity. General Electric Company, Department 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ¢3 ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for home lighling and decoration. automobiles flashlights 
photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and si yns. Also Sunlight lamps 


SANT 


STEEL 





‘ 








ers are ordering little material. 


Present demand consists mainly of 


structural plates, Some fair size or- 
ders have been booked for making 
rubber molds for the Akron district 
rubber manufacturers. 

New York—-Plate sellers are en- 
deavoring with fair success to close 
contracts for second quarter. Mean- 
while, business is spotty with a fair 
volume of oil company tonnage be- 
ing reported. 

Boston—The 
continues 1.90¢c, 


plate market 
Coatesville, 


steel 
base, 


Pa., equivalent to 2.22c, delivered, 
Boston, and has been reaffirmed for 








—The Market Week— 


second quarter. While there has 
been some contracting for second 
quarter forward buying has not yet 
assumed volume. Most current de- 
mand calls for small lots for prompt 
shipment. 

Philadelphia—-Plate tonnage has 
about held its own, although routine 
contracting for second quarter should 
be more pronounced shortly, sellers 
having opened their books at un- 
changed prices. District mills sub- 
mitted bids last week on a substan- 
tial tonnage of plates for the Nor- 
folk & Western car program, which 
in all will require 11,000 tons of 





These pictures show Brosius Patented Auto Floor Charging Machines, 
each machine having a capacity of 10,000 pounds. The one below is han- 
dling ingots in and out of a heating furnace and delivering them to steam 


hammers. 


The one above is serving double row heating furnaces, 


handling up to 10,000 pound blooms in and out of the furnaces and to 
and from the roller table of a roughing mill, also turning the blooms 


in the furnace. 


We build these machines in capacities of from 1 to 5 tons and design 
them for serving heating furnaces, steam hammers, forging presses, mill 
tables, etc. We also build them for handling charging boxes for serving 


open hearths, cupolas, etc. 


Brosius Equipment (Patented in the United States and Foreign Coun- 
tries) is manufactured and sold by Dango & Dienenthal, Siegen, West- 
phalia, Germany, for Continental Europe. 


EDGAR E. BROSIUS Inc. 


Sharpsburg Branch 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 






































STEEL 


plates, shapes and bars. Some ship 
work also is pending, including re. 
quirements of the tanker noted a fort- 
night or so ago as having been placeg 
with a shipbuilding company at Ches. 
ter, Pa., by the Atlantic Refining Co,, 
this city. No formal award of the 
one or two passenger cargo boats 
for the American-South African 
Steamship Line Inc., New York, has 
yet been announced. The market is 
1.90c, Coatesville, Pa., or 1.99 he, 
Philadelphia. 

San Francisco—-Awards were eo. 
fined to unimportant lots and bogk. 
ings for the year, so far, total 47. 
869 tons, compared with 13,487 tons 
for the same period last year, 

Seattle—While no large tonnages 
are immediately pending, important 
projects are developing. Everett, 
Wash., is planning an industria] 48- 
inch water supply main which may 
cost $1,500,000. Small jobs, involy- 
ing less than 100 tons each, are rea- 
sonably numerous. 


Contracts Placed 


650 tons, water mains, Danbury, Conn. 
to Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler 
Works, Holyoke, Mass. 

100 tons, 49 batch cars, metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles, specifica- 
tion 147, to unnamed interest. 


Contracts Pending 


2500 tons, 18 miles of 36-inch welded 
steel pipe, Salem, Oreg.; bids soon. 
300 tons, storage tanks, White Fuel Co, 

South Boston, Mass. 


ransportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 69 


Bids were opened last week by the 
Norfolk & Western, Roanoke, Va., on 
11,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars for rolling stock to be built in 
its own shops. Nickel Plate will in- 
quire this week for 825 freight cars of 
various types. 

Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, has placed more than 500 tons 
of stainless steel for cars under 
schedule. There are about 80 of 
these cars, of which more than half 
are understood to be for Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. It is reliably 
reported that the Budd company, in 
order to handle its increasing vol- 
ume of car business is going to start 
construction soon on the erection of 
a car shop on leased property at Fox 
and Roberts streets, that city. 

Substantial orders fer accessories 
have been placed by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. This road plans to repair 
1700 freight cars this year, requiring 
about 7000 tons of steel. It had not 
issued its anticipated inquiry for 
5000 to 7000 new freight cars up te 
late last week but has placed some 
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onn, 
oiler 


litan 
fica- 





orders on its requirements for 4600 
tons of tie plates, and is inquiring 
for 750 tons of screw spikes. 


Car Orders Placed 


Great Northern, 500 ore cars, to Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Nickel Plate, inquiry to be issued this 
week for 550 fifty-ton box cars, 200 
fifty-five-ton gondolas, 50  fifty-ton 
flats, 25 seventy-ton gondolas, 


Locomotives Placed 


Louisiana & Arkansas, five 2-8-2 loco- 
motives; pending. 

New York Central, seven diesel-electric 
locomotives; bids asked. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Three coaches for Worces-. 
ter Street Railway, Worcester, Mass.; 
three coaches for Boston, Worcester 
& New York Street Railway, Boston; 
two for Des Moines’ Railway, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

General Motors Truck Co., Detroit: 185 
duralumin buses for Public Service 
Co-ordinated Transport, Newark, N. 
J.; buses will be streamlined, with a 
22-foot wheel base and with a seat- 
ing capacity of 21. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp., Buffalo: Ten 
deluxe passenger buses for Yosemite 
Park & Curry Co. of California; four 
deluxe passenger buses for Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 68 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Cleveland —— Sheet mills in this 
district are working at capacity, as 
automotive and other manufacturing 
requirements have increased, and 
buyers have specified heavily against 
former quotations. A leading pro- 
ducer estimates that the new quan- 
tity price schedule will advance its 
average booking price about $2 a ton, 
over the recent average. It is point- 
ed out that the conditions of sale 
provide for one size, of one analysis 
for rolling at one time for shipment 
to one destination, for the quantity 
deducticns to apply. Contracting for 
second quarter is light. 


Boston -Sheet _. specifications 
against first quarter contracts are 
heavy. So far there has been almost 


ne second quarter contracting. The 
market on new business now appears 
to be firm at recently announced quo- 
tations. A considerable tonnage of 
sheet steel lining will be required in 
eentracts for the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission, Boston. 
Chicago—Sheet mills are rushed to 
complete shipment before April 1 of 
the heavy tonnages specified shortly 
after the introduction of new quantity 
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—The Market Week— 
differentials, Most mills are booked 
for the balance of March but are re- 
ceiving only a few contracts for third 
quarter delivery. Further gains in 
automotive requirements are in pros- 
pect and a continuation of relatively 
active operations is in sight for Ap- 
ril. A generally favorable reaction 
on the part of consumers toward the 
new pricing plan recently announced 
is reported, though the new system 
so far has had only a limited period 
of operation. Prices on new business 
generally are steady. 

New York—Sheet sellers look for a 
less active market over the next sev- 


= 





eral weeks. Recent concessions 
brought out good buying, with a re- 
sult that some consumers at least 
have covered their probable require- 
ments for the next 30 to 60 days 
Cincinnati— Books of sheet mills 
are open for the second quarter un- 
der the new quantity differential 
schedule. Books of the leading inter- 
est for first quarter shipment are 
filled. Mills along the Ohio river 
in this district showed anxiety on 
predictions of flood stage but may 
avoid serious interruptions. 
Philadelphia—-Sheet demand has 
tapered off, and as a result of recent 


Build your product better 


FARM industrial 


machinery and 


soon win a name for dependability when extra 
stamina is built into them by the use of B & L 


Cold Finished Steel. 


Machinery that is free from ‘‘off days,’’ and 
which continues to give steady, unfailing service, 
season after season, is the kind that gains the 
buyer’s confidence, because it keeps down operat- 


ing costs. 


B & L engineers have had long experience in 


equipment 


with 





Cold Finished 
STEEL and 
SHAFTING 


developing and applying special-purpose steels 


for the exacting requirements of 
manufacturers. 


you by supplying the right steel for your needs. 
Specify B & L Cold Drawn Steel and Shafting 
for axles, steering gear, screw machine parts, 
carburized parts, heavy-duty studs, pins, keys 
and special members demanding extra strength, 


toughness and wearability. 


They are qualified to serve 


machinery 
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floods, affecting certain industrial 
centers of this district, sellers have 
received requests for suspension of 
shipments in a number of cases, This 
will probably result in more tonnage 
being carried over into April at re- 
cent concessions than would other- 
wise have been the case. Most sell- 
ers accepted business at concessions 
for delivery by the end of this month 
or at the mill’s convenience. How- 
ever, some sellers advised the trade 
they would take tonnage at the old 
concessions for delivery up to April 
16. 

The District of Columbia will open 
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bids March 26 on approximately 150 
tons of No. 24 gage hot rolled pickled 
sheets and the Federal Prison In- 
dustries Inc., Lewisburg, Pa., is fig- 
uring on 43 tons of miscellaneous 
steel sheets on which bids were op- 
ened March 21. The state of North 
Carolina has asked bids on a car of 
galvannealed sheets. 

The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
this city, is understood to have closed 
on more than 500 tons of stainless 
steel. This company is now report- 
ed to have 80 streamlined cars on 
schedule, of which almost 50 are for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
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From proper specification, through 
exacting production and dependable 
delivery, Thomas service most 
adequately meets every requirement 
of modern industry for cold rolled 
strip steels. A product of specialized 
production, Thomastrip is made 
and delivered with constant depend- 
ability exactly as needed. Correct 
analysis, uniform temper, precision 
gauge and fine finish assure 
Thomastrip users less waste, fewer re- 
jections and lower costs. Investigate 
Thomastrip for your product. With- 
out obligation a Thomas represent- 
ative will gladly cooperate with you. 
Send for test samples. Specify ganye, 
width, temper and finish desired 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OH'u 
Specialised Producers of Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


BRIGHT STEEL.ZINC COATED 
COPPER COATED-CADMIUM COATED 
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Buffalo—Buffalo sheet mills are 
operating at 75 per cent and orders 
indicate continued production at this 
rate, possibly with gains toward the 
end of the month. There is some 
thought that curtailments in floog 
areas may result in shifting orders 
to Buffalo. Bethlehem Steel Corp,’s 
new strip mill could be placed on aq 
full production schedule quickly jg 
necessity arose, it is understood, 

St. Louis Sheet business eon- 
tinues brisk and diversified. Seasonal 
requirements are much in evidence, 
Heavy purchases have been made by 
the stovemakers, a number of plants 
operating six days a week. Galvan- 
ized sheets are moving in larger yol- 
ume to the rural areas. One seller 
reports the best demand from the 
oil industry in a number of years, 
mainly for tanks, drums and Other 
containers. 

Birmingham, Ala.- 
tracts on hand and 
coming in, reports indicate active 
production at sheet mills. Prospects 
are declared bright for second quar- 
ter. Operating schedules _ recently 
have been above normal. 


With good con- 
new business 


D, 
Pipe Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh— National Tube _ Co., 
Pittsburgh, closed on an order last 
week for 44,000 tons of 22-inch 
seamless pipe with the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp. The largest percent- 
age of the order will be turned out 
at the Lorain, O., works of National, 
with a share to be rolled at the Na- 
tional works, McKeesport, Pa. Con- 
struction in the field will commence 
this spring. 

Chicago—Cast pipe is more active 
as a result of the appearance of an 
increasing number of inquiries for 
WPA work. Privately financed in- 
quiries and purchases are few, but 
the volume of prospective WPA or- 
ders points to a fair volume of busi- 
ness during coming months. Prices 
are steady, with no early changes in- 
dicated. 

Boston—Actual awards in the cast 
pipe market in this district are slow. 
Several thousand tons, however, are 
in sight, and with the moderation of 
the weather, additional tonnage is 
to come out shortly. Prices are firm, 
and concessions are restricted to 10 
cents a ton. 

New York—Awards of about 1000 
tons by the procurement division, 
treasury department, New York, 10 
which three producers shared, feat- 
ured the cast pipe market during the 
past week. A good deal of work in- 
volving cast pipe in large quantities 
is contemplated, indicating consid- 
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erable activity ahead. Market con- 
tinues firm at $43 per net ton, east- 
oundries, on 6-inch class B pipe. 


ern f 

San Francisco - United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
~ J., secured the outstanding 


award, 717 tons of 10 to 16-inch, 
class E to H cast pipe for San Fran- 
cisco. The treasury department at 
tos Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
Calif., has opened bids on 118 tons 
of 4 to 8-inch, and 115 tons of 6 to 
12-inch pipe, respectively. 

Seattle—Inquiry is slack. Salem, 
oreg., will take bids March 27 for 
improvements, including a $50,000, 
10,000,000-gallon reservoir, plans by 
stevens & Koon, Portland. This is 
one unit of the proposed $1,203,000 
system to include a gravity filtration 
plant, 18 miles of 36-inch steel pipe, 
a tonnage of 18-inch pipe, and other 
jtems, 


Cast Pipe Placed 


717 tons, 10 to 16-inch, class Eto H, 
San Francisco; to United. States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

950 tons, sewage disposal system, Colum- 
pus, O., to James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago. 

926 tons, procurement division, treas- 
ury department, }e Y rk t) 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

320 tons, procurement division, treas- 
ury department, New York, to 
Florence Pipe, Foundry & Machine 
Co., Florence, N. J. 

225 tons, water system, Baltimore, O., 
to James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 
216 tons, 4 to 10-inch, Seal Beach, Calif., 

to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, procurement division, treas- 
ury department, New York, to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phii- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

200 tons, 6-inch, treasury department, 
San Diego, Calif., invitation 12-214 
and 216, to unnamed interest. 

180 tons, water system, Basil, O., to 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

160 tons, water system, Lake county, 
Ohio to James B. Clow & Sons, Chi- 
cago. 

136 tons, 36-inch, Buffalo, through 
procurement division, treasury de- 
partment, New York, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

131 tons, 6-inch, treasury department, 
Los Angeles, schedule 6042, to un- 
named interest. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


44,000 tons, 22-inch seamless pipe, Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Co. line from 
Zionsville, Ind., to Detroit, to National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, 1% to 12-inch, for district 
No. 42, King county, Washington, 
to Washington Corrugated Culvert 
Co.; Parker & Hill, Seattle, engi- 
neers. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1600 tons, Harwich, Mass.: bids soon. 

850 tons, Mansfield, Mass.. Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., low. 

400 tons, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14-inch, Need- 
ham, Mass.; bids taken. 

200 tons, Andover, Mass.: bids soon. 
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175 tons, contract 112, metropolitan dis- 
trict commission, Boston; C. N. R. 
Construction Co., Roslindale, Mass., 
contractor. 

118 tons, 6 to 12-inch, treasury depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, schedule 6989; bids 
opened. 

115 tons, 4 to 8-inch, treasury depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

Unstated tonnage, filtration plant, Athol, 
Mass.; bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, 25,000 feet, various 
sizes, waterworks extension, Hough- 
ton-Hancock, Mich.; bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, 9000 feet of 8-inch, 
Park Falls, Wis.; bids April 9. 

Unstated tonnage, 1800 feet of 12 to 
24-inch, Appleton, Wis.; bids March 


27. 





Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 69 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Chicago—-Strip production is stim- 
ulated by specifications placed upon 
the recent announcement of quantity 
differentials and reaffirmation of base 
prices, Vhile second quarter con- 
tracting still is rather slow, strip 
mills are comfortably booked for the 
balance of March, Consumers are 
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anticipating requirements only a 
brief period ahead, however, so that 
fairly heavy business is in prospect 
for next quarter. Automotive re- 
quirements gradually are increasing. 

Cleveland—-Some strip mills con- 
tinued to book orders last week on 
quotations issued prior to the new 
price set up, which will become gen- 
erally effective April 1. Mills are 
cleaning up these orders and speci- 
fications, and volume is heavier. Few 
contracts have been placed for sec- 
ond quarter. 

Boston With restoration of the 
former base prices on strip steel, 
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equivalent to an advance of $3 a ton 
on base quantities, consumers are 
concerned chiefly with specifying as 
much tonnage as possible against 
first quarter contracts and thus carry 
over a considerable stock to take 
care of second quarter requirements, 
New York—-Narrow strip is less 
active and in some instances re- 
quests for suspension of shipments 
have been received from consumers 
in the flood-ridden areas. 
Philadelphia— Sellers of 
strip look for a few weeks of dull- 
ness following recent heavy buying 
under the price recently announced 


narrow 
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ate the courteous, cheerful, but un- 
obtrusive service for which the Leland 
is noted. You will revel in the luxury 
you have a right to expect in a hotel 
that’s as modern as tomorrow’s motor 
ear. You will like the superbly con- 
venient downtown location. We hope 
you will accept our invitation to make 


the Leland your home in Detroit. 
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for second quarter. Some consumers 
appear to be fully covered for 60 
days. Subject to the new quantity 
extras and deductions, hot strip for 
second quarter is quotable at 1.85¢, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.16c, Philadelphia, 
and cold strip at 2.60c, or 2.9le 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 69 


Owing to flood conditions and mar. 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re. 
port is omitted this week. 


Cleveland—-A_ strong demand is 
noted for wire and fencing materia] 
from jobbers in the rural areas, ip 
anticipation of spring trade. Buying 
of manufacturers’ wire is steady, 
with a slight increase in orders for 
automobile production. 

Chicago—-Wire mills are busier ag 
a result of heavier specifications for 
shipment before the end of Mareh, 
Since prices on new business in cer- 
tain wire products are higher than 
those quoted recently, consumers are 
anxious to take delivery on such ma- 
terial. 

Boston—The recent advances on 
steel wire and wire products have 
stimulated specifying against first 
quarter contracts at the old prices, 
There is practically no second quar- 
ter buying at this time. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 69 


Boston Wire rods_ continue 
quoted in this territory at Worceste! 
base prices which are $2 a ton higher 
than the Pittsburgh base. Nos. 4 
and 5 rods are $40, base, Worcester. 
On No. 5 to 15/32-inch the base is 
$42, Worcester, and on heavier than 
15 /32-inch to 47/64-inch it is $44 
Worcester. Carbon rerolling billets 
are $28, base, Buifalo, and forging 
billets $35, base, Buffalo. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 69 


Second quarter contracting for 
bolts, nuts and rivets is progressing 
slowly. Specifications against con- 
tracts hold previous gains and con- 
tinue well ahead of the rate a year 
ago, particularly among railroads and 
farm implement manufacturers. De- 
mand from jobbers reflects steady 
buying by miscellaneous consumers. 
Bolt and nut prices still lack 
strength, while rivets generally afe 
steady. 
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Shapes 


structural Shape Prices, Page 68 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


New York—While lettings have 
been slow, the list of projects pend- 
ing has been expanded greatly by vir- 
tue of new projects which have come 
out for bids. These new projects ag- 
gregate between 10,000 and 15,000 
tons and early action is expected. 
prospects for eastern fabricating 
shops are the best in a long time. 
Prices on fabricated steel continue 
low with $72 to $73 a ton represent- 
ative of erected quotations on build- 
ings of the school type. The market 
on plain structural shapes continues 
firm at 1.90c, base Bethlehem, Pa. 
Foreign steel continues to sell at 
somewhat lower prices but the for- 
eign shapes that are offered are 
principally the smaller sections and 
do not appear to comprise any great 
percentage of the current business. 

Cleveland—-Structural shape or- 
ders are small, but reflect more ac- 
tivity in industrial plant expansion. 
Early action is expected on 1200 
tons for a federal-aid bridge over the 
Black river, near Lorain, O., re- 
quiring 1200 tons, on which Holmes 
Construction Co., Wooster, O., is re- 
ported low. Plain shapes are steady 
at 2.00c, delivered Cleveland. 

Republie Steel Corp. has purchased 
700 tons of new sheet piling, and 
400 tons of used piling for dock im- 
provements at its Corrigan-McKin- 
ney division here. 

Opening up of the spring construc- 
tion season has brought indications 
that industrial building in 1936 may 
exceed that of last year by as much 
as 75 per cent, according to George 
A. Bryant Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Austin Co., Cleveland. Estimated ma- 
terial requirements for use by the 
company in construction this year in- 
clude: 20,000 tons fabricated struc- 
tural steel; 5000 tons reinforcing 
steel; 3000 kegs miscellaneous bolts; 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 21 ........ 12,787 
Week ended March 14 ........ 27,762 
Week ended March 7 .......... 8,738 
This Se 54,120 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 17,081 
Weekly average, 1936 ........ 21,815 
Weekly average, February.. 23,355 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 192,959 
Total to date, 1936 ............ 263,349 


=... 
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5000 kegs rivets; 4500 kegs wire 
nails; 1500 rolls annealed wire: 100 
tons welding rod; and 1250 tons 
pipe. 

Chicago—Awards are mainly for 
bridges and include 2500 tons for 
nine Illinois structures, Inquiries 
continue below the average of the 
past several weeks, with public work 
still predominating. Placing of 15,- 
000 tons for the Chicago outer drive 
development is expected soon. In- 
land Stee! Co. has issued a card of 
prices and extras covering steel] sheet 
piling and accessories, This is the 
first time that published prices have 







Increases your pay 
load and lowers your 
operating costs by re- 
ducing weight with 
no loss of strength. 





been issued for accessories and with 
the exception of the steel code pe- 
riod, it will be the first time that an 
extra card has been published, The 
base price of piling is unchanged at 
2.25¢c, Chicago, and 2.60c, Gulf and 
Pacific ports. 

Boston—A fair volume of business 
continues to feature the market hee. 
Fabricators look forward to much 
new work, especially in replacing 
bridges and other structures which 
have been destroyed by floods 
throughout New England. Plain 
shapes have been reaffirmed for sec- 
ond quarter at 1.90c, base, Bethle- 


The free use of 
our Engineering 
and Metallurgic 
Service is invited. 


with properties ex- 
clusively its own. 
Makes possible a 
saving in weight up 
to 40%. Its cost is low. 


PROPERTIES | 

HIGH STRENGTH: Grade A: Grade B: 

Yield Point (lb. per sq. in.) 70,000 min. 50,000 min. 

Tensile Strength (lb. per sq. in.) 90,000 min. 65,000 min. 
Elongation (per cent in 2 in.) 20 min. 25 min 


CORROSION RESISTANCE: Superior to all ordinary steels. 


| WELDABILITY: Excellent. No treatment to prevent brittleness required. 


| FABRICATION: Lends itself readily to difficult cold forming and cold flanging. | 








ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPAN 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Houston 
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hem, equivalent to 2.20%c, delivered 


Boston. Foreign shapes continue 
available at less. 
Philadelphia—Following the im- 


provement of a week ago, awards 
have declined, with business in this 
district confined principally to the 
award of three or four jobs, the 
largest involving 300 tons. However, 
a substantial tonnage is pending for 
the Crown Cork & Seal plant and 
two public schools, the two requiring 
approximately 1500 tons on which 
Ralph Herzog, general contractor, is 
now taking bids, Steel also will be 
required for a plant addition to be 
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erected by Edward G. Budd & Co. on 
leased property at Roberts and Fox 
streets, Shapes are 1.90c, Bethlehem, 
Pa., or 2.01%c, Philadelphia. 

Birmingham, Ala. Larger steel 
fabricating shops are well supplied 
with business and new tonnages are 
reported every week. With weather 
conditions improving, a substantial 
amount of outdoor work will soon be 
under way. 

San Francisco Structural shape 
awards aggregated 3379 tons, bring- 
ing the total for the year to 34,520 
tons, compared with only 14,812 tons 
in the corresponding period in 1935. 





Oscillating and Stationary Types—Hundreds of users of Perkins Man 
Coolers have proven for themselves the wisdom of investment in Perkins 


Man Coolers. 


Readily moved from place to place, they bring comfort to men working 
in hot places, resulting in decreased labor turnover, increased produc- 


tion and fewer accidents. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Included among the larger lettings 
were 500 tons for the Santa Clara 
river bridge in Ventura county, Cali. 
fornia, placed with Consolidate 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
Seattle—An increase is noted in 
the amount of private work, but 
quantities are restricted fSenerally to 
less than 100 tons. Pioneer Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, has completed 
a navy department hangar at Pear] 
Harbor, T. H., for which 800 tons of 


shapes were furnished by Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Works, Richmond, 
Va. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


870 tons, plant addition, Aluminum Co, 
of America, New Kensington, >a., to 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, viaduct, Los Angeles, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 


800 tons, navy hangar, Pearl Harbor. 
T. H., to Virginia sridge & Iron 


Pioneer Con- 
general Con. 


Works, Richmond, Va.; 
struction Co., Seattle, 
tractor. 

705 tons, processing building, gas plant, 
Hammond, Ind., to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

700 tons, plant, Lever Bros., Hammond. 
Ind., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co, 
Milwaukee. 

700 tons, sheet piling, dock improvement 
at Cleveland for Republic Steel Corp, 
to unidentified fabricator. Also pur- 
chased 400 tons of used piling. 

675 tons, plate girder bridge, Polk coun- 
ty, Iowa, to Des Moines Steel Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

610 tons, boiler and power house, Vis- 
cose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

603 tons, state bridge, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, to St. Louis Structural Steel 
Co., East St. Louis, Tl. 

600 tons, bridge, Lorenz, Idaho, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va, 

196 tons, state bridge, La Salle county, 
Illinois, to Midland Structural Steel 
Co., Cicero, Ill. 

423 tons, state bridge, Pike county, Illi- 
nois, to Clinton Bridge Works, Clinton, 


lowa. 
400 tons, dredge for Yuba Manufactur- 
ing Co., Yuba City, Calif., to Moore 


Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 

100 tons, extractor for Tacoma, Wash. 
smelter, to Minneapolis Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

340 tons, pier No. 1, Charlestown, Mass., 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

335 tons, apartment house, 46 West 
Seventy-eighth street, New York, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York 

309 tons, state bridge, St. Clair county, 
Illinois, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

290 tons, plant addition, Campbell Soup 
Co., Camden, N. J., to American 
Steel Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 

Brewery addition, 


270 tons, Ruppert 
Hempstead, N. Y.. to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Chicago. 

245 tons, boiler plant addition, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Pan-American Steel 
Co., New Castle, Ind. 


210 tons, Montgomery Ward & Co. store 
building, Peoria, Ill., to Mississipp! 
Decatur, 


Valley Structural Steel Co., 
Ill. 

200 tons, Mother Cabrini memorial hos- 
pital, New York, to Schacht Iron 
Works, New York. 

190 tons, overpass, Tarrent county, 


Texas, to Mosher Steel & Machinery 


Co., Dallas, Tex. : 
177 tons, state highway bridge, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., to Bethlehem Steel 
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Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., through Earle 
¢. Hayden, Barre, Vt. 

170 tons, state bridge, Hopkinton, N. H., 
to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Kittridge Bridge Co., 
Concord, N. H. 

170 tons, county bridge, Collingsville, O., 
to Pan-American Bridge Co., New- 
castle, Ind. 

160 tons, Narbonne high school, Los 
Angeles, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

158 tons, state bridge, Cook county, IIli- 
nois, to Zieber Steel Co., Chicago. 

147 tons, state bridge, Wells, Me., to 
Bridge Construction Co., Hazzard- 
ville, Conn. 

145 tons, Pomeroy avenue and Columbus 
avenue bridge, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 
through Daniel O’Connell & Sons, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

138 tons, state bridge, Perry county, 
Illinois, to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

125 tons, extension to pier No. 2, Oak- 
land, Calif., to Herrick Iron Works, 
Oakland, Calif. 

123 tons, state bridge, Mount Carmel, IIl., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 

115 tons, bridge, South Kingston, R. I., 
to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa, through F. T. Wescott, North 
Attleboro, Mass. 

115 tons, underpass, Union county, Iowa, 
to Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. 

110 tons, state bridge, Du Page county, 
Illinois, to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Melrose Park, III. 

110 tons, portable bridge, Fort Peck, 
Mont., to Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

100 tons, state bridge, McConnell, Iil., 
to Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, Ill. 

100 tons, tunnel ribs, metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles, specification 146, 
to Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, miscellaneous local contracts, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, brewery, Charlestown, Mass., 
to A. O. Wilson Structural Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., through John Capo- 
bianco, Boston. 

100 tons, building for the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., Wilmington, Del., to Mor- 
ris Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, 

Tonnage unstated, sheet piling, Metro- 
politan Coal Co. pier, Boston, to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Pittsburgh. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


6400 tons, Sixth avenue subway, second 
section, New York; bids April 14. 

1675 tons, Twenty-third street viaduct, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Wisconsin Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, low on general con- 
tract. 

1200 tons, federal-aid bridge over Black 
river, near Lorain, O.:; Holmes Con- 
struction Co., Wooster, O., reported 
low for general contract. 

1000 tons, mid-town Hudson tunnel, 
ventilation building on New Jersey 
side, New York. 

1000 tons, Livestock building, San Fran- 
cisco; P. F. Reilly, San Francisco, 
low on general contract at $448,000. 

160 tons, Tri-City airports, Tennessee. 

100 tons, coliseum, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

700 tons, bridge, Mountain Home, Idaho. 

500 tons, bridge, Denver, Colo. 

500 tons, bridges, Salt Lake City, Utah 

500 tons, Rockland county hospital 
building, Orangeburg, N. Y. 

500 tons, two New York state highway 
bridges, Queens, New York. 

400 tons, storage track supports, Stein- 
way tunnel, Flushing section, New 
York Board of Transportation, New 
_York. 

$50 tons, Mallets Bay road bridge, Bur- 
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lington-Colchester, Vt.; Charles lI. 
Hosmer, Greenfield, Vt., low. 

310 tons, bridge, El Paso county, Colo- 
rado; bids March 23. 

300 tons, children’s hospital building, 
Richmond, N. Y. 
300 tons, power plant, Welfare Island 
hospital, New York; bids March 23. 
300 tons, Rockland county tuberculosis 
hospital, Pomona, N. Y. 

300 tons, bridges, scattered locations, 
Wisconsin; bids March 27. 

290 tons, state highway bridge, Shawano, 


Wis.; Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 


Milwaukee, low. 

210 tons, Ivory avenue viaduct, St. 
Louis; Condon, Cunningham, St. 
Louis, low. 

200 tons, hospital building, Bangor, Me.: 
J. Sletnick, Boston, low. 


200 tons, wool combing building, North 
Smithfield, R. I.; bids March 19. 

157 tons, state hospital dormitory, 
Augusta, Me.; D’Amore Construction 
Co., Boston, low. 

150 tons, barracks and recreation build- 
ing, Veterans’ bureau, Togus, Me.; 
bids April 21. 

140 tons, high school, Seawanahka, N. Y. 

100 tons, nurses’ home, Bangor, Me.; 
W. H. McPherson, Bangor, low. 

100 tons, Gas House bridge, Concord, 
N. H. 

Instated, frame for Warm _ Springs, 
Oreg., hospital; bids to Indian agency, 
Billings, Mont., March 17. 

Instated, portal assemblies, anchor 
rods, liner supports, for Coulee, Wash., 
dam project; bids to reclamation bu- 
reau, Denver, March 30. 
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Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


New York——The New Jersey state 
highway commission opened bids on 
project for March 16, grade 
crossing elimination at Westfield, N. 
J., involving only 100 tons. It is not 
yet known what action will be 


one 


taken 
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with respect to projects on which the 
New Jersey state highway commis- 
sion is scheduled to take bids on 
March 30. Only one letting of im- 
portance, 690 tons by the procure- 
ment division, treasury department, 
featured the market. In general the 
price of new billet bars is firm at 
2.05¢e base, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 
2.40c base delivered, New York, and 
sellers generally again are adding the 
trucking charge for delivering to 
building sites, making the full deliv- 
ered price 2.50c. 
Cleveland——Reinforcing bar awards 
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RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL - 


Frank J. Crohan, President 


COME IN on your next trip and let these 
Commodore advantages 


CONVENIENCE 


At Grand Central Terminal, just a few steps from trains 


COMFORT 


2000 large, outside rooms with every modern convenience 


FINE MEALS 


in four up-to-the-minute restaurants at attractive prices 


7" COURTESY 


convince you: 


Expert, friendly service at all times by an experienced staff 


ECONOMY 


Moderate rates enhance all Commodore advantages 


NEW YORK 
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are light, and prices are unchanged, 
The largest item pending is 215 tons 
for the Black river, Lorain, 0., 
bridge, on which bids were taken by 
the state, March 17. 

Chicago—The market was quiet, 
and while a fairly large tonnage of 
bars is pending and in prospect, Te- 


cent orders have consisted almost 
wholly of individual lots of less than 
100 tons. Public work constitutes 


most of the larger tonnages pending 
though a fair volume of business jg 
involved in the private purchases 
which are being made _ regularly. 
While prices have yet to be tested 
thoroughly, a steadier tone compared 
with that of a few weeks ago is ap. 
parent, 

Boston— While reinfore- 
ing bar orders are small, the aggre 
gate is fairly good. The largest pend 
ing job involves 225 tons. Asa rule 
the market on new billet bars of do- 
mestic manufacture is 1.95 to 2.05¢ 
base, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.37¢ 
to 2.47¢c, delivered in this district, 


concrete 


Philadelphia—-Leading business in- 
volves 375 tons for the Veterans’ hos- 
pital in Coatesville, Pa. Sellers look 
for the early award of 800 tons for 
the building to be erected for the 
Acme Can division of the Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., Baltimore. Bids on two 
jobs for the state of New 
16, were returned un- 
explanation that 


sizable 
Jersey, March 
opened, with the 
funds for much of the road building 
program under contemplation have 
been diverted to relief. Owing to re- 
cent floods in Pennsylvania, there is 
also the likelihood that the state will 


require less tonnage over the next 
several months than was originally 
scheduled. This belief is based on 


the assumption that funds for many 
new road projects will be diverted to 
the repair of highways damaged by 
high water. Prices are easier. 

Seattle—New business. generally 
consists of small tonnages, although 
several sizable awards are awaiting 
government approval. Prices are 
steady. 

San Francisco The reinforcing 
bar market was the most active one 
of the week, and 10,183 tons were 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 21 ........ 1,630 
Week ended March 14 ........ 6,385 
Week ended March 7 .......... 12,168 
TREE PONS IO sos cxitdensss5,. 2,891 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936........ 8,614 
Weekly average, February.. 8,992 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 58,974 
Total to date, 1936 ................ 10,369 
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pooked. This brought the total for 
the year to 69,813 tons, compared 
with 29,201 tons for the same period 
a year ago. New inquiries include 
1280 tons for the Macy street sub- 


way, Los Angeles, bids April 4. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


690 tons, park projects in New York 
metropolitan area, to W. Ames 
& Co. Jersey City, N. J., through 
procurement division, treasury de- 
partment, New ‘York. ; . 

375 tons, Veterans hospital, ¢ oatesville, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
jehem, Pa., through Sinclair & Griggs, 
Philadelphia, general contractor. 

150 tons, women’s dormitory, Pomona 
College, Pomona, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

115 tons, state highway bridge, 5. 
Kingston, R. I., to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Chicago, through 
F. T. Wescott, N. Attleboro, Mass. 

100 tons, overpass, N. Kingston, R. I., 
and Davisville bridge, S. Kingston, 
R. IL. to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc.. Chicago, through Seaboard 
Construction Co., Boston. 

100 tons, Narbonne high school, Los 
Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, El Molino school, Pasadena, 
Calif... to unnamed interest. 

Unstated, tunnel work, Fort Peck, 
Mont., project, to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Unstated, state overcrossing. Portland, 
Oreg.; Tom Lillibo, Reedsport, 
Oreg., low. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1280 tons, Macy street subway, Los 
Angeles; bids April 4. 

941 tons, Livestock building, San 
Francisco; P. F. Reilly, San Fran- 
cisco, low on general contract. 

500 tons, Twenty-third street viaduct, 
Kansas City. Mo.: Wisconsin Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, low on general con- 
tract. 

$75 tons, state bridge, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; Michael J. McDermott & Co., 
Chicago, low on general contract. 
$50 tons, Sixth avenue subway, second 
section, New York; bids April 14. 
$00 tons, De Reimer avenue sewer, 
Bronx, New York; 8S. T. C. Contract- 
ing Co., New York, low. 

225 tons, Hodges reservoir for San 
Diego, Calif.; M. H. Golden, San 
Diego, low. 

225 tons, contract 112, metropolitan 
district commission, Boston; gen- 
eral contract to C. & R. Construc- 
tion Co., Roslindale, Mass. 

143 tons, under-crossing, Douglas, 
Ariz.; Jack Casson, Hayward, Calif., 
low. 

100 tons, addition to county hospital, 
Anaheim, Calif.; bids soon. 

106 tons, White Fuel Co., South Bos- 
ton, Mass., improvements. 

100 tons, state hospital building, Au- 
gusta, Me.: D'Amore Construction 
Co., Boston, low. 

100 tons, hospital building. Bangor, 
Me.; J. Slotkion, Boston, low. 

100 tons, New Jersey state highway 
grade crossing elimination, Westfield, 
N. J.; Richards & Gaston, Somer- 
ville, N. J., low. 

Tonnage unstated, west side highway 
extension, Ninety-second to 100th 
Streets, New York; bids to be taken. 

Tonnage unstated, sewage disposal 
plant, Barnstable, Mass.: Cenadella 
Construction Co., Milford, Mass., 
feneral contractor. 
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Pig tron Prices, Page 70 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Cleveland—Substantial orders for 
second quarter have been booked at 
$19.50, base, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Detroit, this representing the first 
test of the $1 a ton price advance 
first announced last November. Both 
orders and shipments this month are 


far ahead of the comparable period 
in February, shipments having in- 


creased their lead to 35 per cent. 


Heavier releases are being received 
from automobile foundries, while de- 
mand from 
steady. 
Chicago—-Sales and shipments con- 
tinue to increase. Second quarter 
contracting is heavier, and with foun 
dries’ stocks steadily declining, a fur- 
ther gain in bookings and shipments 
is in sight for the next several weeks. 
Production of automotive castings is 
increasing, while schedules of prac- 
tically all 


other consumers is 


types of foundries are 


























itself in 40 working days. 


us today for full details. 
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EET the lordly crane man! All hands bide their time in getting 

work from floor to machines as he makes his rounds giving work- 
men a “‘lift.’’ He’s an autocrat in the machine shop that’s not equip- 
ped with Zip-Lifts for ‘‘spot handling.”’ 
Not his fault—the fault of a system that 
makes skilled machinists rely upon horse- 
and-buggy methods of production. 


On this broaching machine opera- 
tion, a ZIP-LIFT doubled produc- 
tion by eliminating crane service 
delays —‘‘Spot Handled’’ 6 pieces 
per hour instead of 3. Total savings 
amounted to $12.00 every 8-hour 
shift. Complete installation paid for 


The Zip-Lift is the newest develop- 
ment in hoisting equipment, easier 
to install, much easier to buy. Write 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Zip-li 4 pill 
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steady or heavier. Prices are firm. 

Boston Although books have 
been opened for second quarter, 
sales so far have not been made 
generally, as many melters still have 
large stocks on hand. However 
several good size firms are included 
in the group of companies which 
have bought for second quarter. The 


price is unchanged at $20.50, 
Everett, Mass., furnace, for No. 2 
foundry. 

Philadelphia —— Specifications are 


slightly improved, although the mar- 
ket is still far from active and there 
has been little future buying. Trend 
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in foundry operations is still up- 
ward, with sellers anticipating fur- 
ther gain in shipments. Recently ap- 
proximately 1500 tons of Russian 
iron arrived at this port, bringing 
total importations within a period of 
two weeks up to 6000 tons, of which 
5000 tons were from Holland. 
Buffalo—Demand is_ improving, 
and shipments would have shown 
material gain last week but for 
wéather conditions making loading 
and handling of iron difficult. Con- 
sumers who are short are likely to 
find it difficult to get rush deliveries, 
for so far as Buffalo is concerned 
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Waterlogged 


E SUPPOSE you'd like to know 

how the Pennsylvania floods have 
affected our business. At least 15 peo- 
ple have asked us personally, so we'll 
try to give you a few sidelights, as 
reported from our Pittsburgh office 
which was right in the thick of things 
last week. 

Water poured into the basement of 
the Koppers building, STeE.’s Pitts- 
burgh headquarters, temporarily shut- 
ting off all heat, licht and elevator 
service. Ed France, Pittsburgh editor, 
says he sat huddled around his type- 
writer, trying to keep warm by wear- 
ing his overcoat and thinking about 
heat waves, mint juleps etc. Wednesday 
evening he trudged wearily down 16 
flights of stairs (his office is on the 
16th floor) and then trotted a mere 
3 miles to his home. No street cars 
or taxis, it seems. 

Mail, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice was seriously crippled for a while, 
telegraph companies refusing to ac- 
cept any messages except those from 
government or Red Cross_ interests. 
We disguised our telegraph girl as a 
Red Cross nurse, but it didn’t work. 
Several letters received from  Pitts- 
burgh looked as though they had made 
part of the trip on the bottom of the 
Monongahela river, but they were still 
legible. Trains scheduled into Pitts- 
burgh gave up the battle as far off as 
Youngstown. Air travel was supposed 
to be going through O.K., but it's a 
long and devious jaunt from the air- 
port to downtown Pittsburgh. 

Suffice it to say that although many 
difficulties in communication and 
transportation services were encoun- 
tered, our energetic news editors 
nevertheless managed to corral the 
necessary information from iron and 
steel headquarters in the afflicted dis- 
tricts. 

Borrowing a phrase from the New 
York postoffice building — ‘‘Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.”” To which we add: Nor floods. 


No Stuffiness 


D. HAMERSTADT, president of 

the Rockwood Mfg. Co, Division 
of General Fibre Products Inc., In- 
dianapolis, writes: “‘I have been watch- 
ing with much interest your Power 
Drives section and, frankly, I think 
you are handling this in a very nice 
manner. In so many publications pow- 
er transmission articles are tedious and 





stuffy and appear only as propaganda 
or desperate effort to fill space.” 
Thanks from editors to Mr. H. for 
this compliment. Let it be understood 
that Power Drives will continue to be 
unstuffy and untedious in its weekly 
reporting of interesting developments 
and reflections in this important field 


of manufacturing. 
* * 


Widow Wanted 


OREIGNERS struggling with the 

English language are always good for 
a laugh, it seems. Wallace Irwin’s 
Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy are a 
classic example, but there are many 
more of later vintage. 

For instance, the note received re- 
cently by the Armco Distributors asso- 
ciation of America from a_ certain 
Ohioan: 

Dear Association : 

I am a widower. 30 years ago 
got tinshop in Old Country not 
in here. If You no widow with 
tinshop please let me no. Very 
truly. 

Thanks to the indefatigable Armco 
publicity department for relaying this 
masterpiece of nostalgic brevity to us. 

* * oe 


More Poemtry 


HIS appears to be Armco week in 
this department, but if you can stand 
it, we'll continue. In Armco’s Ingot 
Iron Shop News for March, we read 





with joy a six-stanza poem called The 
Coming House. The poet is W. R. 
Dineen. Unfortunately, we do _ not 
have space to reproduce the verses in 
their entirety, but we can give you 
the last stanza, which will convey the 
general idea: 


No more need man on fancy’s wings 
the land of fairies roam; 

Skill and persistence have attained the 
magic of the gnome. 

For now on boulevard and street most 
picturesque, appears 

The real house—the steel house— 
sought for ten thousand years. 


A nod to Editor Bill McFee for the 
use of this rhythmic gem. 
—SHRDLU 
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movement is almost as badly retarg. 
ed as in flooded areas. Most consum. 
ers have been taking a good tonnage 
this month, and the majority will be 
able to get along until shipping cop. 
ditions improve. 

Cincinnati—Shipments are heavier 
than in February, furnaces having 
fixed a March 31 deadline on old eop- 
tracts. With the melt apparently 
steady, some of the iron will be adg- 
ed to stock and thus affect April de 
mand, but have no influence later ip 
the quarter. Buying for second quar- 
ter has been dilatory. 

St. Louis—A steady expansion jp 
purchases and shipments has beep 
evident since the last week of Feb- 
ruary. Current buying is mainly for 
spot shipment, but a considerable 
number of orders have been placed 
for second quarter. Jobbing foup- 
dries report of a large volume of 
new business. Stove foundries are 
operating on full schedules 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steady deliy- 
ery is reflected in the reduction of 
stocks on yards. Consumers, hoy- 
ever, are not carrying a large quap- 
tity of metal, and apparently there 
will be need for continued active 
moving of the product from furnaces 
to melters. Two blast furnaces wil] 
be under repairing and _ relining 
shortly. 

Toronto, Ont.-—Current sales are 
at the highest level in several years, 
Inquiries have been received for see- 
ond quarter delivery, but booking is 
slow. Prices are firm. 





Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 71 


Owing to flood conditions and mar- 
tial law the Pittsburgh market re- 
port is omitted this week. 


Cleveland—FEffects of the flood in- 
terruption in the Pittsburgh and ad- 
jacent districts have not become ap- 
parent in the scrap market here, Di- 
version of scrap from Pittsburgh to 
outlying mills may be expected. In 
the meantime the situation is static, 
awaiting developments. 

Chicago—Scrap prices are firm. 
While sufficient material is entering 
the market fully to meet current re 
quirements of consumers, no easiness 
in prices is apparent. Sellers still are 
paying $14.75 and $15 in covering 
contracts for which $15 also was 
paid. Foundry demand for scrap is 
moderately heavier and prices of 
both iron and steel foundry grades 
are steady. 

Boston The trend of prices in 
iron and steel scrap continues up- 
ward. The potential supply of scrap 
which eventually will come into the 
market has been expanded by wide- 
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spread destruction of bridges and 

other structures by floods. On No. 

1 heavy melting steel $10.75, de- 

livered, Worcester, Mass., recently 

has been paid. 

New York—-While dealers have not 
pooked many new contracts of late for 
jron and steel scrap, they continue 
to advance buying prices in order to 
obtain scrap for shipment against or- 
ders booked a few weeks ago. In 
some cases the difficulty of obtaining 
material is causing dealers to take a 
loss on No. 1 heavy melting steel of 
as much as $1 a ton to fulfill commit- 
ments. Current competition in buy- 
ing scrap has resulted during the 
past week in advances of 50 cents a 
ton in prices on grate bars and stove 
plate and 25 cents on heavy break- 
able cast scrap. 

Philadelphia—-With export de- 
mand more active the scrap market 
here is stronger. No. 1 steel can still 
be quoted at $13 to $13.50, delivered, 
district consuming plant, as no sales 
have been reported above this spread 
recently, but sellers are already pay- 
ing as high as $13.50 on certain ton- 
nage booked at that figure, and with 
dealers paying $12.50, Port Rich- 
mond, for No. 1 steel for Japan, it 
would appear that consumers in this 
district who have paid $13.50 will 
have to pay more than that when 
they again enter the market. 

Buffalo—Buying of scrap has been 
checked temporarily by refusal cf 
larger holders to sell No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Bethlehem’s offer of 
$13.50. Dealers say deliveries on or- 
ders already taken at this price prob- 
ably will run largely to substitutes 
which may be delivered on these or- 
ders at $1.50 to $2.50 less than the 
face of the contracts. 

Cincinnati—Again the weather is 

casting an influence over the iron and 
steel scrap market. First intense 
cold and an ice-clogged river ham- 
pered activity; now brokers see in 
flood conditions, with subsequent sus- 
pension of scrap shipments to many 
points, a softening influence, Mean- 
while quotations are unchanged, and 
mills disinclined toward tonnage 
commitments. 

St. Louis—Iron and _ steel scrap 
prices are firm but unchanged and 
the market is virtually at a stand- 
still. Activities are confined to 
dealers seeking material for delivery 
on contracts. In some grades they 
are experiencing difficulties and in 
some instances are paying con- 
sumer prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A strong un- 
dertone is present in the market for 
steel and iron scrap and prices are 
firm. No shortage is apparent. 

Seattle—Demand is improving and 
Japanese buyers are interested but 
exporters are handicapped by lack of 
steamer space. Larger tonnages are 
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coming to tidewater but the 
Situation is affecting 


space 
shipments. 
Prices are firm, $10.50, f.a.s., being 
quoted for No. 1 melting and $11.50 


for rails. Local mills are also buy- 
ing in volume to offset consumption. 

Toronto, Ont.—While there was 
good movement of iron and steel 
scrap last week, heavy snow on 
Tuesday practically stopped deliv- 
eries. Demand for steel grades is 
holding. Foundries also have been 
taking good tonnages of iron scrap 
and a few forward contracts have 
been placed recently although most 
sales are for spot delivery. 
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Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—On a day-to-day busis, 
March jobbing business has been 
comparable to February. Owing to 
the longer month, however, total ton- 
nage shipped out of stock will be 
ahead of February. Jobbers here have 
not revised price schedules since the 
producing mills have named second 
quarter markets. 

Chicago 
gain over the 


Sales are widening their 
volume a year ago. 


PROFITS 


year’s depreciation period, 


many Morrison rod bakers have proven them- 
selves so profitable that their returns have more 


than outweighed their cost. 


We can point to 


many such records made in plants very much 


like your own. 


Vital savings are effected when 


fuel per ton is cut in half, when oven production 
is doubled, when rod is delivered in perfect con- 
dition for drawing and uniform clear through the 


coil. 


Just how these revolutionary savings are 


accomplished will gladly be explained in terms 


of your own production problems. 


A letter will 


put you in touch with all the facts. 





Other Morrison equipment is designed for annealing, 
heat-treating, and galvanizing; tank and pot heating; and 
other industrial process heating applications utilizing the 

recirculating forced convection method. 


Morrison 
5005 EUCLID AVE. 


MORRISON 
SNGINEERE? 


Engineering 


Co... Ine. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Heavier 
various products used in building re 
pairs. Warehouses defer price adjust- 
ments on flat-rolled products and all 
unchanged, 

Warehouse prices here 
Orders are small, but the 


quotations 
Cleveland 
are steady. 
volume has increased slightly. 
Boston 
above 
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ceedingly low cost, RUGG- 
EDWEAR 
firmer, smoother, tougher, 
and more rugged wearing- 
surface. 


very 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL 


to FLEXROCK COMPANY 
* BOON. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Volume 
February. 
take considerable satisfaction in 
adoption by 


appearing for 


only 


slightly 
Jobbers 
the 
quantity dif 


ferentials believing they will make it 
harder for mills to compete for small 
business. 
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PLAY 
SAFE 
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Use RUGGEDWEAR RESURFACER 


for repairing rough, worn, 
and broken places in con- 
e 


the ex- 


provide a 


Performance and economy 
are key notes of RUGGED- 
WEAR RESURFACER. It 
is used for many purposes 
and does an excellent job. 


me 
The 





makes the application as 
simple as ABC. 
RUGGEDWEAR is used by 


industry in 


America including du Pont, 
UL. S. Steel Corp., Conti- 
nental Can, Penna. R. R., 


E 


Without charge or obligation send us your 


educational literature describing material indicat- 
ed above. 


ie Company 


Street 
City & State 
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New York—Expectations by job- 
bers here for an improvement in vol- 
ume in March continue unfulfilled. 
Volume is comparable to that of 
January and February, and consider- 
ably below that of last Fall. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Philadelphia 
ing, following a slow start earlier 
this month. Some of the im- 
provement is attributed to emergency 
demands from flood-stricken areas, 
but normal seasonal influences seem 
to be at work. Prices on special 
grades of galvanized sheets—-Armco, 
Gohi and Toncan——-have been re- 
duced $2 a ton, to 5.41c. On the regu- 
lar line of galvanized and _ black 
sheets there has been a slight change 
in differentials, the minimum now 
being reduced to apply to 25 bundles 
and instead of 50 bundles and 
over. 

Cincinnati—Some of the iron and 
steel jobbers reported individual or 
ders during the past week were 
more numerous than in any one 
week in the past five years, although 
most orders are not large. Prices are 
unchanged. 

St. Louis—-With the exception of 
a slight reduction in black annealed 
wire, prices remain unchanged. 
Seasonal demand is reflected in cur- 
rent sales, which so far this month 
are well ahead of February. 

Seattle——Warehouse business 
improved, and although buying is in 
small lots, there is an increased de- 
mand from private interests, Prices 
are unchanged. Mill buying is at a 
minimum, the turnover being mainly 
out of stock. 


Demand is improv- 


recent 


over, 


has 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 69 


Flood conditions in the Pittsburgh 
district have produced chaos in the 
coke market and until the situation 
has been cleared after the waters 
have receded no market will exist. 

Foundry coke deliveries in the Chi- 
cago district are moderately greater 
than the rate of a month ago and 
March is expected to set a record for 
several years. The price is steady. 
New England shipments of by-prod- 
uct coke are increasing slightly as 
foundries broaden their activities. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 70 
New York—Ferromanganese has 
been reaffirmed for second quarter 


at $75, duty paid. Domestic spiegel- 
eisen also has been reaffirmed at $26, 
Palmerton, Pa., on lots up to 50 tons 
and at $24, on 50 tons and over. 

On those ferroalloys which are 
subject to change in accordance with 
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fluctuations in ore prices, there go far 


has been nothing new. The Market 
on ferrotungsten and tungsten poy. 
der, however, possibly may be ay. 


fected in the near future by an ag. 
vancing tendency in market prices on 
wolframite and scheelite. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 72 
London (By Radio) — Foreigy 


trade of Great Britain in February 
was slightly heavier than in January, 
despite the shorter month. Imports 
of steel and iron gained 3324 grogs 
tons from 119,900 tons in January 


to 123,224 tons in February. fy. 
ports were a shade larger, 167,845 
tons in February, compared with 


167,500 in January. 

Production of pig iron is expand- 
ing, relieving the foundry situation. 
Active conditions continue in the 
trade and exports are expand- 
ing. Some makers are fully booked 
and are retiring from the market. 
Domestic sheet and galvanized sheet 
demand is keeping up but sheet ey- 
ports are dull. Tin plate trade is 
satisfactory. 

The Continent reports lively export 
trade in semifinished steel and bars, 
especially to Great Britain, with 
movement in other export 


steel 


moderate 
markets. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 70 
New York—General price _ steadi- 

ness combined with light routine busi- 
ness activity featured major nonfer- 
metals last week. New buying 
over the immediate future in zine 
and tin is expected to reflect forced 
shutdowns of many plants in the flood 
area, 

Copper— March have 
averaged over 1000 tons per calendar 
day. This is considered a satisfac- 
tory rate in view of the heavy busi- 
ness done during February. Several 
sellers continued to ask 9.50c, Con- 
necticut, for electrolytic but all busi- 
ness was booked at 9.25c._ It is still 
considered likely that prices will ad- 


rous 


sales so far 


vance when the next change takes 
place. 
Lead——-New demand subsided from 


the increased buying pace of the pre- 
and was confined to car- 
Sellers appeared content to 
await renewed demand and_ held 
prices firm at 4.45¢c, East St. Louis, 
and 4.60c, New York, with St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co. asking $1 premium per 
the latter market. 
Sales showed no 


vious week 
lots. 


ton on 

Zinc 
ment over the slow rate of the previ- 
out week but shipments continued to 


improve- 
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move well. No pickup is expected 
until unfilled orders on sellers’ books 
are further reduced. Prices were 
steady at 4.90¢c, East St. Louis for 
prime western. 

Tin—Consumer buying was light 
but prices held fairly steady, closing 
around 48.00c¢ on Straits spot. The 
trade is watching closely negotiations 
for the renewal of the restriction 
scheme which expires at the end of 
this year. 

Antimony—-The domestic market 
weakened on reports of lower levels 
in China. American spot eased to 
2121%4¢c, New York, while Chinese 
spot was nominally 13.50c., 


Steel Leaders Defend 
Basing Point System 


(Concluded from Page 21) 
he indeed a happy event if some way 
could be found by which the grow- 
ing practice of submitting identical 
bids could be corrected in the public 
interest.”’ 

Senator Davis asked about foreign 
stee] used on PWA projects, and Mr. 
Ickes explained that it was only on 
sheet piling where American firms 
could not compete because they do 
not manufacture the same kind of 
steel. Mr. Ickes suggested the possi- 
bility of a government steel mill to 
be used as yardstick for steel prices 
for the government in the future. 

Benjamin Sehwartz, director gen 
eral of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, was the only other wit- 
ness Friday. He stated while scrap 
has no basing point it is much in- 
terested in section 29 of tlie Wheeler 
bill which, he stated, would seriously 
disturb his industry. 

Mr. Schwartz spoke of the import- 
ance of scrap to the steel industry, 
that 60 per cent scrap and 40 per 
cent pig iron is now used in steel 
manufacture. He told of the method 
of merchandising scrap and called 
it a very sensitive commodity. The 
bill, he stated, would prevent present 
merchandising method of scrap ex- 
cept for small quantities. 


Financial 


(Concluded from Page 66) 


current position was shown in the 
company’s report, which also re- 
vealed that the decision had been 
made to abandon operations at the 
Hammond, Ind., plant and transfer 
equipment to other divisions. 


ALLIS DOUBLES EARNINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, reported net income of $1,985,- 
137 after charges, in 1935, compared 
with a loss of $1,039,406 in 1934. 
Billings for the year amounted to 
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$88.787,006, compared with $20, 
287,148 in 1934, and orders booked 
totaled $38,283,740, $21,- 


$875,009 a year ago. 


against 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED: 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
regular of 25 cents on class B stock, 
April 1 to record of March 20, To 
conserve its cash, partly because of 
the European situation, the extra of 
25 cents paid the preceding two quar- 
ters is omitted. 

Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, quar- 
terly dividend of 37% cents, payable 
April 2 to record of March 24. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 50 
cents May 15 to record of May 1. 
This doubles the recent return. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Fostoria, O., 15 cents March 31 to 
record of March 24. 


Corp., 


City Auto Stamping Co., Toledo, 
O., 15 cents April 1 to record of 
March 24. 

Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, 10 
cents on the common and $1.75 on 
the preferred March 31 to record of 
March 24. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
hurgh, 37% cents a share and an 
additional 50 cents on the preferred, 
both April 1 to March 14 record. The 
latter payment is on account of ac- 
cumulations, totaling $15 per share 


Cutting 


The foundry industry is 3000 years old 





EARNINGS STATEMENTS: 
qGeneral Refractories Co., Phila 
delphia, net of $654,857 in 1935, 
against $615,058 in 1934. 

( Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York, 
and subsidiaries, net of $266,193 in 
1935, against $25,485 in 1934 
qClark Equipment Co. and subsidi 
aries, Buchanan, Mich., profit. of 
$6014 in 1935, compared with $192, 
177 in preceding year. 

CE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
including subsidiaries, net income of 
$238,708, in 1935, compared with net 
loss of $281,584 in 1934. 


C Art Metal Construction Co., James 
town, N. Y., net of $259,147 in 1935, 
after charges, as compared with loss 
of $71,970 in 1934. 


(Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co. 
Los Angeles, reported net profit, after 
charges, of $571,306 in 1935, against 
$444,164 in 1934. 


Equipment 


Chicago—Machinery and 
ment sales generally are holding to 
a satisfactory rate, though demand 
is spotty as to the source of business 
Machine tool 
from miscellaneous users. The Santa 


equip 


orders are heaviest 





FOUNDRY COST RADICALLY 


the in- 


troduction of the Continuous Flow Principle 
of handling materials in foundries within the last 
few years is one of the radical changes made in 
foundry practice. Continuous flow multiplies pro- 
duction without increasing floor space. It is a 
proven way to cut obstinate production costs. 
Mathews Conveyer Systems for foundries prove 


this. Ask for the book 


“Problems Solved with 


Mathews Conveyer Systems.”’ 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 


Port Hope, Ont., Can. 








Fe railroad still has its machine tool 
list pending, while the Milwaukee 
road has abandoned its proposed 
purchase of a number of tools. Other 
railroad shops are inactive in buying 
of major types of equipment, though 
operations have increased, Work is 
progressing on new open-hearth fur- 
naces for Inland Steel Co., and 
these units are expected to be avail- 
able for operation the latter part of 
the summer. 

Seattle 
creasing, especially for logging and 
mining equipment. Pumping units are 


Seasonal demands are in- 


THE “CLINCHOR” 


FEEDS AND SETS 


CLINCH NUTS 


AUTOMATICALLY <— 


A new type of machine answering the 
demands for better production meth- 
ods for setting Clinch Nuts. 


The clinch nut, which has been auto- 
matically placed on the anvil, locates 
the work. The ram coming down sets 


the clinch nut. 

May we send you a circular describing 
the many details so important for suc- 
cessful production? 


TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 


611 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Michigan 


European Office 
GASTON E. MARBAIX, LTp. 
Vincent House, Vincent Square 

London S. W. 1. England 























—The Market Week— 


also moving in larger volume. Bids 
will be received by bureau of reclam- 
ation, Denver, March 27, for 13 
pumping units required at the Coulee 
dam project. 

J“ttsburgh—-Hasty survey of havoc 
Ww’ ut by flood waters in industrial 
plants in this district indicates a 
good market for various types of 
maintenance equipment. Removal of 
silt, slime and river debris is being 
accomplished quickly, bu: wide- 


spread repair and replacement of 
motors, pumps and other equipment 
has been necessitated. It will be at 
least another week before full ap- 
praisal of damage can be made. 
Follansbee Bros. Co. has sold a 
1000-ton ingot forging press, whieh 
has been at the Follansbee, W. Va. 
plant of the company, to the Barium 
Steel Corp., Canton, O., for $4509. 
Forging of ingots was discontinued 
six years ago at the Follansbee plant. 











Construction 


nd Enterprise 








Ohio 


BELLEVUE, O.—-Bayshore Canning 


Co. has been incorporated by R. C 
Irons, R. R. Parkhurst and W. O 
Wyant, and plans are being formu 


lated for construction of a plant. 
CINCINNATI—Merchants Paper Co., 
J. Brennan, president, plans repairing 
fire-damaged plant at cost of $40,000. 
CLEVELAND-—-Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., 3170 West 106th street, is planning 
installation of motors and controls, con- 
veyors, electric hoists, etc., in new ad- 
ditions to stoker manufacturing plant. 
Cost estimated at $100,000. 
CLEVELAND City. division of 
light and power. room 105, City hall, 
is seeking purchase and delivery of 
eight subway-type cable switch boxes 
12 cable pot heads, 20 pole-type oil 
switches, five gong-operated discon- 
necting switches, 500 30-ampere cut- 
out switches, and 30 150-ampere cut 


out switches. Bids are due noon, 
March 27. 
COSHOCTON, O.—City will spend 


$164,000 for water softening and fil- 
tration plant. 

DAYTON, O.—Contracting officer, 
materiel division. United States air 
corps, will take bids April 9 for car- 
riage bolts, hexagonal head bolts, ma- 
chine screw nuts. wing nuts and wash- 
ers, circular 36-674. 

DOYLESTOWN, 0. Charles W. 
Schaffer, clerk of the village board of 
public affairs has extended the closing 
date until noon March 27 for bids on 
a 100,000-gallon elevated tank. George 
B. Gascoigne, Leader building, Cleve- 
land, is engineer. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O. Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., Richard lL. 
Cawood president. plans to spend im- 
mediately $100,000 for plant extensions, 
including a new building and new 
equipment. Stainless steel equipment 
will be manufactured. 

ELYRIA, O.—City is considering in- 
stallation of diesel engine generating 
station to operate in conjunction with 
municipal sewage disposal works. A 
committee of the council, City building, 
has been appointed to secure details and 
cost estimates. 

MINERVA, O.—Board of public af- 
fairs, Margaret Wright, clerk, plans 
power plant improvements when financ- 
ing is completed, including installation 
of new generator unit and accessories. 
1500-kilowatt turbine and two super- 
heaters, total cost $75,925. H. Ralph 
Hadlow, 5005 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
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engineer. George is mayor 


NELSONVILLE, O.—City, William 
Barrows service director, plans insta}- 
lation of new engine and generator 
at light plant, costing approximately 
$12,000. 


Harry E. 


NILES, O.—lIron & Steel Roofing Co, 
112 Warren street, plans repairing and 
altering plant, to cost $37,000. 

SEBRING, O.—Council has authorized 
J. A. Reddy, town clerk, to obtain esti- 
mates of cost of survey of construction 
of municipal light and power plant, 

STEUBENVILLE, O City is tak- 
ing bids until noon, March 26, through 
kk. C. Boyd, service director. for 200 
pieces of three-inch standard gage 
boiler tubes cut to eight-inch lengths. 


TOLEDO, OO. City, George N 
Schoonmaker’ service’ director, 525 
Erie street, will take bids until March 
31 for improvement in power plant 
including installation of two gasoline 
engines and accessory equipment and 
relocation and reconnection of. exist- 
ing synchronous motor to act as gen- 
erator. H. P. Jones & Co., Second Na- 
tional Bank building, Toledo, O., is 
consulting engineer. 


Michigan 
BAD AXE, MICH.—Detroit Edison 
Co., 2000 Second boulevard, Detroit, 


is preparing plans for a new 25-mile 
electric power transmission line in the 


vicinity of Bad Axe, project to cost 
$25,000. 
CHARLOTTE, MICH. Standard 


Stamping Co. Inc. has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture steel stampings. 
Leslie A. Shaffer, 530 West Lovett 
street, is correspondent. 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co. 


will construct a foundry and crane 
extension at its Detroit plant, 1580 
East Grand boulevard. Albert Kahn 


Inc., third floor, New Center building, 
Detroit, is architect. 
DETROIT—Detroit Lubricator Co., 
5842 Trumbull street, is planning addi- 
tion to plant costing $37,000 Engineer 


is R. O. Derrick, Union Guarantee 
building. 
DETROIT Fannv Farmer Candy 


Shops Inc., 7 Griffith street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., plans installing of motors 
and controls, conveyors, loaders and 
other equipment. for new factory here. 
Cost over $200,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS 
lenge Machine Co. 
foundry building 


MICH. Chal- 
plans erection of 
for which details 
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nave just been completed by Pierre 
Lindhout, architect, 725 Michigan 
trust building, Grand Rapids. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. — Standard 
Auto Parts Corp., 660 Nims street, 
will erect a new foundry and factory 
puilding here, for which plans have 
peen completed by Roger Allen, archi- 
tect, 463 Houseman building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. — Old Dutch 
Refining Co., Old Grand Rapids road, 
plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, air compressors, electric pump- 
ing machinery and other equipment 
for new addition to oil refining plant 


for gasoline production. Cost esti- 
mated at $200,000. 
SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Steer- 


ing Gear Co., North Hamilton street, 
is planning addition to plant, at cost 
of $37,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Union Stock Yards plan 


rebuilding of gas-generating plant, 
damaged recently by fire. 
CHICAGO—Chicago Flexible Shaft 


Co.. 5600 West Roosevelt road, is taking 
bids for a two-story, 83 x 300 feet, addi- 
tion to its plant. 

CHICAGO—Art Brass Foundry, 506 
South Green street, has been incorpo- 
rated to do a general foundry and 
machine business, by Oscar A. Hansen, 
and Helen and Goodman E. Olson. 


DUQUOIN, ILL.—City will soon re- 
ceive bids for constructing sewage 
works. Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, 
6 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
are engineers. 


ELMHURST. ILL. — City, through 
Alvord. Burdick & Howsen, engineers, 
20 North Wacker drive, Chicago, will 
take bids soon for new sewage dis- 
posal plant. 


OTTAWA, ILL.—City plans new 
sewage disposal plant, and will take 
bids soon. Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, 
6 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
are engineers. 


SPRINGFIELD. ILL. — State de- 
partment of public welfare. A. L. 
Bowen director, Capitol building, will 
open bids soon for $95,000 improve- 
ments planned in power house at state 
penitentiary at Stateville, Ill., with in- 
stallation of two boilers and acces- 
sories, stokers, water softener, auxili- 
ary equipment and improvements in 
high pressure steam lines. C. Har- 
rick Hammond, Springfield, IIl., is 
state architect. 


WEST DUNDEE, ILIL..—vV. H. Kas- 
ser, city engineer, will receive bids 
soon for a sewage disposal plant. Al- 
vord, Burdick & Howsen, 20 North 
Wacker drive, Chicago, are engineers. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Wheel & 
Rim Co., 40 West North street, plans 
$40,000 plant repairs, 


INDIANAPOLIS — Chevrolet com- 
mercial body division of General Mo- 
tors Corp... 1100 West Henry street, 
has started construction here of a sec- 
ond plant unit with 230,400 square 
feet. The new building will be of 
monitor type, 320 x 720 feet, one- 
Story. D. M. Klausmeyer is plant man- 
ager. 


LEBANON, IND. Indestructible 
Wheel Co. Inc. has been organized to 
manufacture metal products, wheels, 
automobile parts and commercial trail- 
ers. Incorporators are A. M. Lofland, 
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Will C. Davis, Harry L. Lenox, Harvey 
P. New and Roscoe Hollingsworth. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., 155 High street, 
is planning 1936 expansion and im- 
provements, at a cost of approximately 
$3,300,000. Power plants, power sub- 
stations, transmission and distribution 
lines and other structures are in- 
cluded. Line extensions for rural elec- 
trification, with installation of service 
facilities, are considered. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., 266 Pearl street, is plan- 
ning extensions and improvements in 
transmission and distribution lines dur 
ing 1936, costing over $150,000. Substa- 
tions and service facilities for new con- 
sumers will be added. 

LITCHFIELD, CONN. Litchfield 
Electric Light & Power Co., North 
street, plans transmission lines, service 
connections and improvements to cost 
$35,000. 


Massachusetts 


CANTON, MASS.—Town has appro- 
priated $25,000 for water system exten- 
sion, in charge of M. F. Ward, water 
commissioner. 


LYNN, MASS.—Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., 90 Exchange street, will take bids 
soon for a new boiler house. Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., 49 Federal 
street, Boston, engineer. 

ROCKLAND, MASS.—Town, H. Tor- 
rey, chairman of board of selectmen, 
Town hall, is planning installation of 
$100,000 elevated steel] water tank. 





SOUTH BOSTON—White Fuel 
Corp., 900 East First street, is taking 
bids for construction of a bulk oil 
storage plant, to include steel storage 
tanks, piping, pumps, motors, etc. G 
Dyson, 25 Huntington avenue, Boston, 
is engineer. 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN, N J WwW War- 
rack, mayor, and council plan to im- 
prove sewage plant, place new beds, 
etc. at a cost of $75,000. H. Eaton, 
Farnsworth avenue, engineer, is in 
charge. 

CLIFTON, N. J. W. N. Best En- 
gineering Co., manufacturer of oil and 
gas equipment, has leased a _ 1-story 
building, here, and will move into it. 


FLORENCE, N. J Township com- 
mission is seeking a federal grant of 
$100,000 for sewage system 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Borough is 
planning new sewage disposal plant at 
cost of $80,000. Engineer is J N 
Chester, Clark building, Pittsburgh 
I. D. Lindeman, Borough building, is 
borough engineer 


GLENFIELD, PA.—Borough coun 
cil, J. W. Schneider, secretary. of the 
borough of Glenfield, Allegheny coun 
ty, Pennsylvania, will receive bids un 
til 8 p.m., April 6, for construction 
of a water distribution system and 
sewer system. Contract documents 
and plans may be obtained at the 
office of John M. Rice, consulting 
engineer, Grant building, Pittsburgh. 

LATROBE, PA 


Latrobe Electric 


4 
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STAMPING LATITUDE » * 





PLUS 


bind permit a universal solicitation of the difficult in steel 

stampings necessitates an enormous productive range 
in presses. Parish masters this essential by maintaining 
a battery of presses producing parts under as little as 
50 tons or as much as 4000 tons pressure and from plate 
as thin as 1/32 inch or as thick as 1/2 inch. 


These facilities together with a complete engineering 
service are yours—whether for straight stampings in 
large quantities or composite design in small quantities . . . 
May we study your blue prints and specifications? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts.. READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Franecisee, Cal. 
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Steel Co., 2626 South Ligonier street, 
plans adding one story, 60 x 380 feet, 
to its present plant. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. Norristown 
Foundry Co., under new management, 
has purchased the foundry and ma- 
chine shop properties at Elm and 
Harry streets, Conshohocken, Pa., for- 
merly owned and operated by the 
Electromelt Corp. After improve- 
ments and additions to buildings and 
the installation of new equipment the 
plant will be operated as a general 
jobbing gray iron foundry. William 
S. Thomas is president and general 
manager of the new company. 


PHILADELPHIA—Commanding offi- 
cer, Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia, 
will receive bids until March 26 for 
five air filters for air compressors. 


PHILADELPHIA—Crown Cork and 
Seal Co., Eastern and Kresson ave- 
nues, Baltimore, plans installations of 
motors and controls, conveyors, regu 
lators, transformers and accessories, 
and other equipment in new multi-unit 
plant for manufacturing bottle caps 
and capping machinery. A new 18 
acre tract for the plant has been 
acquired at Erie avenue and G street, 
Philadelphia. Total cost will be over 
$2,000,000. 


WARREN, PA.—Valvoline Oil Co., 
E. H. Shepherd purchasing agent, 
1761 Elmore avenue, Cincinnati, plans 
alterations and improvements to crude 
oil refinery here, and the construction 
of a large laboratory. Total cost will 


exceed $37,000. L. Calkins is engi- 
neer, 

WILCOX, PA. Elk Tanning Co., 
G. W. Daugherty general manager, 


Ridgway, Pa.. is planning completion 
of a waste disposal system, additions 
to tannery, including installation of 
settling tanks, pumps and handling 
equipment, to cost between $20,000 
and $30,000. Engineer is F. Moffatt. 


New York 


ARCADE, N. Y. Kk. 


BISCO 


R. Wilson 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Foundry, Liberty street, Arcade, N. Y. 
was damaged recently by fire. Kirke 
R. Wilson, 295 Depew avenue, Buffalo, 
is owner. 

DRESDEN, N. Y.—City is surveying 
possibilities of municipal water sup 
ply, including a 30,000-gallon reser- 
voir, one-mile pipeline or a 30,000- 
gallon stand pipe. W. T. Field is en- 
gzineer. 

NEW YORK—American Gas & 
Klectric Co., George N. Tidd presi- 
dent, is reported planning to spend 
$15,000,000 for improvements in 1936. 


NEW YORK—-Sailors Snug Harbor, 
262 Greene street, will erect a one- 
story power plant costing $40,000 at 
255 Greene street. Engineers are Cor- 
bett & MacMurray, 130 West Forty- 
second street. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Texas Oil 
Co., 3300 Fifth avenue, south, plans 
to rebuild storage facilities, including 
pump house, storage tanks, etc., dam- 
aged recently by fire. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Alabama 
Power Co., 600 North Eighteenth 
street, plans expenditure in 1936 of 
$9,700,000 for improvements to its 
system, $2,500,000 for extensions and 
additions, and $1,200,000 for rural 
lines. 


Kentucky 


STANFORD, KY. City board of 
education has appointed John W. Wil- 
son, Lexington, Ky., architect for pro- 
posed manual training and agricultural 
building. WPA project. J. T. Embry is 
superintendent of the school. 


Florida 


FT. MEADE, FLA.—American Cy- 
anamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, plans installation of motors and 
controls, conveyors, electric pumping 
machinery and other equipment in a 
new phosphate mining and producing 


TOOL STEEL TUBING 


NON-SHRINK OIL HARDENING 


FOR 


Ring Dies — Spacers — Bushings 
Stock up to 12" O.D. 2" Wall 


Larger sizes available 


Complete Stocks of Ball Bearing Tubing 


52100 & 4615 Analyses 


THE BISSETT STEEL 
og i a" YE 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


FINE TOOL STEELS 
TUNGSTEN CARBIDE DIES & TOOLS 
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plant at Ft. Meade. 
proximately $250,000. 


MIAMI, FLA.—Southern Metals Prod. 
ucts Inc. has been granted incorporation 
papers. E. J. Burkem and A, J, Hender. 
son are incorporators. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. Gulf Power 
Co., Gant building, 8-10 North Palagoy 
street, is planning extensions and im. 
provements in plant facilities, 


Cost will be ap. 


Georgia 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Voters have ay. 
thorized the city to issue $700,069 
bonds for construction of a municipal} 
hydroelectric plant. Transmission lines 
and other facilities are included in 
the project. Burns & McDonnel] En. 
gineering Co., 107 West Linwoog 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is eon. 
sulting engineer. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS—Citv sewage and 
water board, 522 Carondelet Street 
will take bids until April 2 for equip. 
ment for sewage system in Algiers 
district, including motor-driven pump- 
ing machinery and accessories, under. 
ground conduit lines, transformers 
switch board, and other electrie ap- 
paratus. A. F. Theard is general gy. 
perintendent. 


Mississippi 


BLUE MOUNTAIN, MISS. Town 
voted to issue $22,000 waterworks bonds 
A. LaQueux is mayor. 

COLUMBUS, MISS.—T. W.. Harris, 
mayor, soon will start a survey for 


a proposed electric distribution system, 


Current is to be furnished by the Ten- 
nessee valley authority. 
DUCK HILL, 


MISS.—Voters have 


authorized town to issue $20,000 in bonds 


to help finance construction of water- 
works and sewer systems. B. E. Embry 
is mayor. 

UTICA, MISS.—Taormenia Canning 
Corp., New Orleans, has acquired a sit 
in this city and is considering erectior 
of a plant. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON, S. C Southern 
States Oil Co., L. D. Long president, 
P.O. Box 686, King and Mt. Pleasant 
streets, is receiving bids for construe- 
tion of a $60,000 terminal to consist 
of three 10,000-barrel tanks and one 
20,000-barrel tank, approximately 16,- 
000 feet of 6-inch pipe, and approxi- 
mately 3600 feet of two-bent pile cap- 
ping supports for fuel pipe on water- 
tront. 

CHESTER, S. C. Duke Power Co 
soon will begin erection of a rural elec- 
tric line to serve Armenia and Capers 
Chapel communities in Chester county. 
The line is to be of the single-phase 
6900-volt type. This company has ac- 
quired and will operate an electric dis- 
tribution system controlled by A. N 
Keistler. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—South Carolina 
rural electric authority has approved 
plans for expansion, and will apply te 
Washington for $1,411,900 to finances 
°66 additional projects, including 1415 
miles of rural lines. 


Tennessee 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., plans 
154,000-volt steel tower transmission 
line from vicinity of new dam at Pick- 
wick Landing, Tenn., to Memphis, 
(Please turn to Page 92) 
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30% ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


FOR THE TOOL ROOM 
FOR PRODUCTION 
In Countershaft Drive and Motor Drive 
types. 9’-11"-13" and 16” swing. 
Write for new catalog and prices. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 














’ 928 E, Madison St., South Bend, Ind., U.S. A. ‘ 
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(Continued from Page 90) 


with power substations and switching 
facilities. William J. Hayes is regional 
co-ordinator in charge. 


West Virginia 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Co., George F. Kucera man- 
ager, plans expenditure of $100,000 
for improvements and expansion, and 
$50,000 will be spent at once for pur- 
chase and installation of distillation 
unit at its plant on Hoult road. Mr. 
Kucera is supervising work. 


PINEVILLE, W. VA.—W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., 115 East Rich Hill 
street, Columbus, O., is planning in- 
stallation of motors and controls, con- 
veyors, electric hoists, loaders and 
other equipment in connection with 
development of a large tract of coal 
land in Wyoming county in the vicin- 
ity of Pineville. Estimated cost over 
$300,000. 

Virginia 

LYNCHBURG, VA. Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. Ine., plans construction 
of a new shop at Radford, Va., at a 
cost of $420,000. Building will be 372 
feet long and will house casting, clean- 
ing and annealing departments. Pipe 
will be cast by the centrifugal process. 
New machinery is to be installed. C. 
Harold Owen is secretary. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia Electric 
& Power Co., Seventh and Franklin 
streets, is arranging fund of about 
$760,000 for line extensions in 1936, 
of which approximately $650,000 will 
be used for additions, improvements 
and replacements on city transmission 
and district systems, remainder for 
power line extensions for rural elec- 
trification in different parts of terri- 
tory, with service facilities. 


Missouri 
CLAYTON, MO.—wW. S. Smith, sec 


retary, board of trustees, Clayton out- 
fall sewer district, St. Louis Bank 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


building, will receive bids soon for 
construction of sewer system costing 
$60,000. Kinsey Engineering Co., care 
of E. A. Fulton, St. Louis Bank build- 
ing, is engineer. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City 
Star, 916 North Sixth street, plans pur- 
chase of steam turbine and rotary pump 
with 500-gallon pumping capacity. C. F. 
Dew is engineer, 

ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA—City has 
voted $100,000 for improving and ex- 
tending municipal light and power 
plant and distribution systems, work to 
cost $185,000. Sngineers are Black & 
Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis County Water 
Co., 6600 Delmar avenue, has been 
ordered by public service commission, 
Jefferson City, Mo., to file within 90 
days plans and cost estimates for fil- 
tration plant for county water system. 

THAYER, MO.—C. A. Reef, mayor, 
will spend $72,000 for a complete elec- 
tric light plant. Bonds totalling $40,- 


000 have been voted. W. A. Fuller 
Co., 2916 Shenandoah avenue, St. 
Louis, is engineer. (Noted STEEL, 


March 9). 
Arkansas 


PARAGOULD, ARK.—W. C. Mid- 
dleton, mayor, will receive bids until 
March 25 for a power plant and dis- 
tribution system. Section 2 of the pro- 
posed contract calls for a diesel gen- 
erator plant, including switch board, 
wiring, pumping and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Section 3 calls for furnishing 
and installing complete electric dis- 
tribution system. W. A. Fuller Co., 
2916 Shenandoah avenue, St. Louis, 
is engineer. 


Oklahoma 


PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Continental 
Oil Co. plans 44-mile welded steel pipe 
line with daily capacity of 9000 bar- 
rels, for crude oil transmission from 
oil fields at Tepetate, Arcadia Parish, 
La., to Lake Charles, La., at an esti- 
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mated cost of over $450,000. The 
tem will include pumping plants alg: 
the route and a bulk terminal at 
Charles, with main pumping station 
steel tanks and other facilities, : 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. —~ 
Springs Home Creamery, R. H. Hud. 
dart manager, plans installing pas- 
teurizing plant in East Second 
building, with new air-conditioned re. 
frigeration rooms. 


Texas 


HENDERSON, TEX.—Parade Gas. 
oline Co., Shreveport, La., is consiq. 
ering refinery improvements to cost 
$275,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Shell Petroleum 
Corp., Sterling building, will erect 
three buildings, including a machine 
shop, at Bellair and Edloe streets. 
Total cost of buildings will be $125. 
oOo0 

HUNTSVILLE, TEX.—City, J, y 
Smith, mayor, has completed plans for 
new power plant and lighting system 
to cost $151,000. Garrett Engineering 
Co., P. O. Box 1726, Houston, Tex., en. 
gineer. 

LIBERTY, TEX. - Tom Calhoun, 
mayor, is receiving bids for $95,006 
power plant building, including three 
150-kilowatt generators. Garrett En- 
gineering Co., P. O. Box 1726, Houston, 
Tex., engineer. 

MELON, TEX. — Amerida Petro- 
leum Corp. is planning erection of a 
number of steel tanks, 55.000 to 86. 
000-barrel capacity, on a 50-acre traet 
near here. 

SAN DIEGO, TEX.—Crude Oil Pipe 
Line Co., San Diego, plans welded- 
steel pipeline from oil field near here 
to Corpus Christi, Tex., where large 
bulk terminal will be built on water- 
front, including power house, pump- 
ing station and steel tanks, Cost esti- 
mated at $600,000. 

TEMPLE, TEX.—Belfall’s Light & 
Power Co. here plans power and dis- 
tribution project costing $452,000, in- 
cluding the purchase and installation 
of diesel-powered generating plant, 
and 300 miles of above-ground power 
distribution lines in nearby counties, 

TYLER, TEX.—East Texas Utility 
Corp., Tyler, is considering spending 
$214,000 for building 254 miles of 
rural lines, 

YORKTOWN, TEX.—City will re- 
ceive bids after March 27 for con- 
struction of $100,000 municipal pow- 
er plant. Election scheduled March 
27 on issuance of $55,000 revenue 
bonds to supplement $45,000 PWA 
grant. Garrett Engineering Co., P. 0. 
Box 1726, Houston, Tex., engineer. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., 1029 North Marshall 
street. is considering transmission and 
distribution line extensions for rural 
electrification early in spring, includ- 
ing power substations and _ service 
facilities. 

WHITEWATER, WIS. Whitnall 
Conveyor & Mfg. Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture conveyors for coal, 
sand and gravel. H. E. Whitnall and 
associates are incorporators. 


Minnesota 


RENVILLE, MINN.—F. R. E. Dun- 
well, city clerk, will take bids soon 
for a $30,000 sewage disposal plant. 


(Please turn to Page 94) 
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MonoTractor drives 62 ft. Crane over wide 
area. All movements of crane, hoist and 
grab are controlled from cab. 
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Handling 


Increasing application of American Mono- 
Rail Cranes, both power driven and manu- 
ally operated, indicate the low cost 
handling possibilities of these mobile units 
over large areas. Our engineers will make 
recommendations to meet your require- 
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LARGE USES OF STEEL VOLUME II 


’ PLATE GRIPS P 
SPREADER HOOKS 
PLATE GRIPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SMITH DEVICES-2245 N. 12th ST. PHILA. PA. 
An invaluable reference guide 
| N S M A L L W A y S for all interested in the steel 
and metal-working industries. 
This volume contains 93 selected articles, scribed, — the approximate amount of 
all illustrated on the various and often the material used, the character of the 


obscure uses of steel. Each article covers material, and the method of fabricat- 
three major phases of the product de-_ ing it. 





JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 28 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem. ur successes in other plants of all types, 
and proved methods assure a solution of any question involving 
production machinery. Write us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























Price $2.65 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
1213 W. 3rd St. Book Department Cleveland, Ohio 


303-5. 
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M. E. Chamberlain, Montevideo, IIL, 


is engineer. 
South Dakota 


PLANKINTON, S. DAK.—City, J. E. 
Germann, auditor, plans installing one 
225-horsepower diesel engine costing 
$20,000 at municipal power plant. 

VERMILLION, S. DAK.—E. A. Len- 
hart, auditor, is taking bids for install- 
ing one 1000-horsepower engine in mu- 
nicipal power plant. J. W. Kolb is city 
engineer, City hall. 
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Public 
planning 


IOWA lowa 
Iowa, is 


CHEROKEE, 
Service, Ft. Dodge, 
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Jt#t NEW YORK CITY 


When you come to New York 
for business or pleasure, pick the 
New, 26 story Hotel Piccadilly 
... @ select address in Times 
Square—just a stone’s throw from 
“Radio City”, 69 theatres, 5th 
Avenue and railroad terminals. 
Favored by steel executives from 


coast-to-coast. 


Bright, quiet, richly furnished 
rooms—with baths—deep, soft 
“sleepyhead” beds and all up- 
to-the- minute conveniences. 


Daily rates begin as low as 


$50 


double 


single 


reservations. 


Write for 


Ask 
for free “*Guide-Map” of N.Y. 


re. 
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of 
for 


extension in 
including 


parts 
lines 


transmission line 
Cherokee county, 
rural electrification. 


Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEBR. Herbert B. Loper, 
district engineer, United States engi- 
neer office, 819 National Bank building, 
will receive bids until 2 p. m. April 1, 
for six steel barges, to be delivered si- 
multaneously afloat in the Missouri 
river at any point between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Sioux City, lowa, Approximate 
overall dimensions of the barges, 100 
feet x 93, inches x 24 feet x 1% inches 
x 5 feet. 

SCRIBNER, NEBR.—Elkhorn Val- 
ley Power Co., plans new transmission 
and distribution lines for rural electri- 
fication project in Washington, Stan- 
ton, Platte, Dodge and other counties, 
at a cost of $1,500,000. 


TEKAMAH, NEBR. Burt county 
| rural public power district is planning 
/eonstruction of rural electrification 
| here. at a total cost of $400,000. Engi- 
| neers are Hennington Engineering Co., 

826 Union State building, Omaha, 
| Nebr. 


| Colorado 


SPRINGS, COLO. — 
Holly Sugar Co., G. J. Dally manager, 
plans alterations and additions to 
sugar refinery at Hamilton City, Calif., 
at an estimated cost of $500,000, in- 

leluding new equipment. Engineering 

|} department of owner is in charge. 


COLORADO 


Wyoming 


CASPER, WYO.—lIllinois Pipe Line 
|Co., at a cost of about $400,000, will 
| build a welded-steel pipeline for crude 
eil transmission from Lance Creek, 
Wyo., oil field to Fort Bridger, Wyo., 
connecting with Standard Oil Co. of 
| Indiana. Project will include pump- 
| ing station. 


| Montana 
MONT. Chicago, Mil 
Paul & Pacific railroad 


recently was dam 
loss to transformer 


TWODOT, 
waukee, St. 
|} power substation 
|aged by fire, with 
room equipment. 


Utah 


LAKE CITY - Mountain 


SALT 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 56 


South State street, is planning im- 
| provements and changes throughout 
| the system this year, to cost $800,000. 
Alston is manager. 


a, ee 

SANDY, UTAH—Town plans three- 
miles of sanitary and a dis 
posal plant, costing $40,000. Caldwell 
& Richards, Templeton building, Salt 


Lake City, are engineers. 


| Pacific Coast 


sewers 


CLAYTON, CALIF.—City is seeking 
estimates and information on equip- 
ment for artificial gas plant and pipe 
line system at Clayton and Concord. 


| Laurence Olson. Clayton, is chairman 


of the committee in charge. 


MARYSVILLE, CALIF.—City plans 


| additions and improvements at muni- 
| cipal airport, including construction of 
steel 
| gar, at a cost of $34,000. 
| ver, city engineer, is in charge. 


corrugated iron han- 
Phil J. Div- 


frame and 


OAKLAND, CALIF. - Owens-lIlli- 


| nois-Pacific Coast Co. plans construc- 


of new 99. 
site on 
Burtt, 


factory 
Fruitvale 
1855 Folsom 
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to occupy 
avenue here. 
street, San 


tion 
acre 
D. 


Francisco, is in charge of the engi q 
neering department of the owner “a 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. - Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market street 
San Francisco, is planning extensions 
and improvements, estimated tg cost 
approximately $3,000,000, to proper. 
ties at Sacramento and other northern 
California towns during 1936. A gross 
appropriation of $16,500,000 has been 
set aside for the entire system tor 
extension of transmission and distri. 
bution lines, including service facili. 
ties for rural electrification, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp, is planning a new manu. — 
facturing and engineering building Cost. — 
ing over $150,000, at 3302 Atlantic street. 9 
Taylor & Taylor, 802 West Third street | 
Los Angeles, are now taking bids oy q 
structural steel. E 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—San Jose Ieee 
& Cold Storage Co. plant at 10 Center | 
street, was recently damaged by fire, 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—Fotill Produetg 
Inc. plans installation of new automatie © 
canning equipment in its plant at) 
Fresno and Smith avenues, at a cost) 
of $75,000, without equipment. 


SUNSET BEACH, CALIF. — PW 
will finance 45 per cent of total cost? 
of $81,000 for proposed sewer system | 
and sewage disposal plant for Sunset” 
Beach sanitary district. } 


INDEPENDENCE, OREG. Inde- 3 
pendence Canning Co., Earl W. Serib.7 
ner president, plans steam power 
house at new fruit canning plant for™ 
processing and other operating sery- 
Estimated cost $60,000, | 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. Kla- 9 
math Tron Works has been incorpo- 
rated to do a general foundrv and ma-~ 
chine shop business, by W. H. Beane, 7 
David R. Vandenberg, and William] 
Ganong. q 

SALEM. OREG. State has been 
granted $206,292 by PWA toward con- 
struction of central heating and power | 
plant for the group of capital build- 
ings. Total cost estimated at $405,000, 3 


SEATTLE Boeing Aircraft Co, 
West Michigan street, has ae 
quired 28 acres adjoining its plant on | 
Kast Marginal Way and plans con- 
struction of assembly factorv and 
other improvements during 1936. 


ice, 


Canada 


KAMLOOPS, B. C Bond 
will be held soon to approve 
ture of $26,000 for general 
works improvements. R. H. Lee, City 
hall, is engineer in charge. 4 

BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., J. Trepanier, 
plans construction of plant 
facturing electrical supplies, 
$50,000, 


GALT. 


election 
expendi- 


Crown 
manager, 
for manu-7 
at cost of 


ONT.—Beatty Bros. has pur- 
chased Galt Machine Screw Co. fae- 
tory in Galt, Ont., and will remodel 
works for production of aluminum 
castings and other nonferrous prod- 
ucts. 


LONDON, 
Dundas square, 
erection of three 
tanks at district 
hurst street. 

OWEN SOUND 
Refineries Ltd., 45 
West, Toronto. Ont., plans construe- 
tion of one-story oil refining plant 
here, at cost estimated between $200,- 
000 and $300,000. with a distributing 
base capacity of 1000 gallons per day- 
Tanks. piping, and steel supports are 
needed. 


Co., & 
plans 
storage 
Bath- 


ONT.—Shell Oil 
Toronto, Ont., 
15,000-gallon 
plant here on 


ONT. Mead Oil 
Richmond street, 
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